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MEMOIRS 


Of  the  Extraordinary 


Life,     Works,     and  Difcoveries 


O  F 


MJRTINUS    SCRIBLERUS, 


Vol.  IV. 


(  ■'  ) 

I  N  TRO  DUCTI ON 

To     the     R  E  A  D  E  R. 

N  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  (which,  notwith- 
(landing   thofe    happy    Times    which  fucceeded, 

every  Engliihman  may  remember)  thou  may'il 
tjollibly,  gentle  Reader,  have  feen  a  certain  vener- 
able Perfon  who  frequented  the  outdde  of  the  Pa- 
lace of  St  Jimes's,  and  who,  by  the  Gravity  of 
his  Deportment  and  Habit,  was  generally  taken  for 
a  decay'd  Gentleman  of  Spain.  His  ftature  was 
tall,  his  vifage  long,  his  complexion  olive,  his 
brows  were  black  and  even,  his  eyes  hollow  yet 
piercing,  his  nofe  inclined  to  aquiline,  his  beard  neg- 
\eSied  and  mix.M  with  grey :  All  this  contributed  to 
fpread  a  folemn  P^elancholy  over  his  countenance. 
Pythagoras  was  not  more  filent,  Pynho  more  mo- 
tionlefs,  nor  Zcno  more  auftere.  His  Wig  was  as 
black  and  (inooth  as  the  plumes  of  a  Raven,  and 
lions  as  ftrait  as  the  hair  of  a  River  God  rifinor 
from  the  water.  His  cloak  fo  compleatly  covered 
his  whole  perfon,  thdt  whether  or  no  he  had  any 
other  cloaths  (much  lefs  any  linnen)  under  it,  I 
Oiall  not  fiy ;    but  his   f.vord   appeared  a   full   yard 
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behind  hiiu,  and  his  manner  of  wearing  it  was  fo 
flilF,  that  it  Teemed  grown  to  his  Thigh.  His  whole 
figure  was  fo  utterly  unlike  any  thing  of  this  worlds 
that  it  was  not  natural  for  any  man  to  alk  him  a 
queftion  without  bleiling  himfelf  firft.  Thofe  who 
never  fdw  a  Jefuite,  took  hiin  for  one,  and  others  be- 
lieved him  fome  High  PrieJ}  of  the  Jews, 

But  under  this  macerated  form  was  concealed  a 
Mind  replete  with  Science,  burning  with  a  zeal  of 
benefiting  his  fellow-creatures,  and  filled  with  an 
honed  confcious  Pride,  mixed  with  a  fcorn  of  doing, 
or  fulfering  the  leaft  thing  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
Philofopher.  Accordingly  he  had  a  foul  that  would 
not  let  him  accept  of  any  offers  of  Charity,  at  the 
fune  time  that  his  body  ftemed  but  too  much  to  re- 
quire it.  His  lodging  was  in  a  fmall  chamber  up 
four  pair  of  ftairs,  where  he  regularly  paid  for 
what  he  had  when  he  eat  €>r  drank  :  and  he  was 
often  obferved  wholly  to  abilain  from  both.  He 
declined  fpeaking  to  any  one,  except  the  Queen, 
or  her  firil  Minifter,  to  whom  he  attempted  to  make 
fome  applications:  but  his  real  bulinefs  or  inten- 
tions were  utterly  unknown  to  all  men.  Thus  much 
is  certain,  that  he  was  obnoxious  to  the  Queen's  Mi- 
r/iilry  ;  who,  cither  out  Jealoufy  or  Envy,  had 
him  Tpirited  away,  and  carried  abroad  as  a  danger- 
ous perfon,  without  any  regard  to  the  known 
Laws  of  the  Kingdom. 
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One  day,  as  this  Gentleman  was  v/alking  about 
uinner-time  alone  in  the  Mall,  it  happened  that  a 
3V1anufciipt  diopt  from  under  his  cloak,  which  my 
iervant  pick'd  up,  and  brought  to  me.  It  was 
written  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  contained  many 
moft  profound  fecrets,  in  an  unufual  turn  of  realbn- 
ing  and  ftyle.  The  firft  leaf  was  infcribed  with  thefe 
words,  Codic'iUuSy  feu  Liber  Memor'ialis,  Martini  Scri- 
hUri'  The  Book  was  of  fo  wonderful  a  nature,  that 
it  is  incredible  what  a  defire  I  conceived  that  mo- 
ment to  be  acquainted  with  the  Author,  who  1  clear- 
ly perceis'ed  was  fome  great  Philofopher  in  difguiie. 
]  ftveral  times  endeavoured  to  fpeak  to  him,  which 
he  as  often  induftrioufly  avoided.  At  length  I  found 
an  opportunity  (as  he  flood  under  the  Piazza  by  the 
Dancing-rooin  in  St  Jimes's)  to  acquaint  him  in 
the  Latin  tongue,  that  his  Manufcript  Vv^as  fallen 
in:o  my  hands;  and  faying  thi?,  I  prefented  it  to 
him,  with  great  encomiums  on  the  learned  Author. 
Hereupon  he  took  me  afide,  furvey'd  me  over  with 
a  fixed  attention,  and  opening  the  clafps  of  the  Parch- 
ment cover,  fpoke  (to  my  great  furprife)  in  Engliih, 
as  follows; 

'*  Courteous  ftranger,  whoever  thou  art,  I  em- 
'^  brace  thee  as  my  beft  friend ;  for  either  the  Stars 
**  and  my  Art  are  deceitful,  or  ths  deilined  ti.ne  is 
*'  come  which  is   to  manifelt    Martinas   Scribkrus  to 
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**  the  world,   and  thou  tlie    perfon  chofen   by  fate  for 
*^'  this  tailc.     What  thou    feed  in   me,  is  a   body  ex- 
'*  haufted  by  the   labours  of  the  mind.     I  have  found 
^'  in    Dame  Nature    not    indeed    an    unkind,   but    a 
'*  very  coy  Miftrefc  :    WatchFul  nights,   anxious  days,. 
*'  ilender  meals,    and  endlefs  labours,  muft  be   the  -lot 
'^  of  all  who  purfue  her,    through  her  labyrinths  and 
*'  maeanders.     My  firft  vital  air  I  drew  in   this  ifland 
^*   (a  foil  fruitful  of  Philofophers)  but  my  complexion 
«^  is    become   aduft,    and   my  body   arid,    by  viliting 
'*  lands  (as  the  poet  has   \l)  al'.o  fub  fole  cahntes,     I 
^•^  have,    through   my  whole  life,    palled  under  feveral 
*'  difguifes   and    unknown    names,    to    fceen    myfelf 
■^^  from  the   envv  and    malice  which   mankind   exprels 
**  af^ainft   thofe    who  are   poiFciTed    of  the    Arcanum 
«*  Maoniim,     But  at  prefent  I  am  forced  to  take  Sane- 
<*  tuary  in  the  Briti(h  court,    to    avoid   the  Revenge. 
"  of  a  cruel   Spaniard,    who   has  purfued    me   almoil 
^^  throuf'b  the  whole  terraqueous  globe.     Being  about 
<■'  four   years    ago  in   the  City  of  Madrid,,  in  quefl  of 
'*  natural  knowledge,  I  was  informed  of  a  Lady  who 
«*  was   marked    with    a    Pomegranate    upon    the    in- 
*'  fide  of  her  right  Thigh,   which  bloiFjm'd,    and,    as 
'^  it  were,  feem'd   to  ripen  in  the  due   le^fon.     Forth- 
««  with  was  I   pofTeiTed  with  an   intatiable  curiofity  to 
'*  view  this  wonderful  Phenomenon.     I   felt    the  ar- 
"  dour   of  mv  pallion  increafe   as   the  feafon    advan- 
«  ced;  till,  in   the  mouth  of  Jjly,   I  could  no  longer 
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^f  contain.  I  bribed  her  Duenna,  was  admitted  to 
*<  the  Bath,  faw  her  undrefsM,  and  the  wonder  dlf- 
*<  played.  This  was  foon  after  difcovered  by  the 
*<  hufband,  who  finding  fome  letters  I  had  writ  to 
**  the  Duenna,  containing  expredions  of  a  doubtful 
''  meaning,  fulpedled  me  of  a  crime  mofl  alien  from 
**  the  Purity  of  my  Thoughts,  Incontinently  I  left 
*'  Madrid  by  the  advice  of  Friends,  have  been  pur- 
*' fued,  dogged,  and  way-laid  through  feveral  na- 
'*^  tions,  and  even  now  fcarce  think  myfelf  fecur« 
^^  within  the  facred  walls  of  this  Palace.  It  has 
'^  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  feen  all  the  grand 
'^  Phaenomena  of  Nature,  excepting  an  Earthquake, 
^'  which  I  waited  for  in  Naples  three  years  in  vain  ; 
^^  and  now  by  means  of  fome  Britifli  Ship  (whofe 
'^  Colours  no  Spaniard  dare  approach  ^)  I  impa- 
■^'  tiently  expedl  a  fafe  palTage  to  Jamaica,  for  that 
'^'  benefit.  To  thee,  my  Friend,  whom  Fate  has  mar- 
'^  ked  for  my  Hiftoriographer,  I  leave  thele  my  Gom- 
*^  mentarics,  and  others  of  my  works.  No  more — be 
'*  faithful  and  impartial." 

He  foon  after  performed  his  promife,  and  left  me 
the  Commentaries,  giving  me  alfo  further  lights  by 
many  Conferences;  when  he  was  unfortunately  fnatch- 
ed  away  (as  I  before  related)  by  the  jealoufy  of  the 
Queen's  Miniftry. 

a  This  mar^s  the  time  when  the  Introdudion  was  wntt^n. 
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Tho'  I  was  thus  to  my  eternal  grief  deprived  of  his 
converfation,  he  for  fome  years  continued  his  Corref^ 
pondence,  and  communicated  to  me  many  of  his  Pro- 
jeds  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  He  fent  me  fome  of 
his  Writings,  and  recommended  to  my  care  the  reco- 
very of  others,  ftraggling  about  the  world,  and  alTumed 
by  other  men.  The  laft  time  I  heard  from  him  was  on 
occafion  of  his  Stri(5lures  on  the  Duneiad  ;  fmce,  when 
leveral  years  being  elapfed,  I  have  reafon  to  believe 
this  excellent  perfon  is  either  dead,  or  carried  by  his 
vehement  thirft  of  knowledge  into  fome  remote,  or 
perhaps  undifcovered  Region  of  the  world.  In  either 
cafe,  I  think  it  a  debt  no  longer  to  be  delayed,  to  re- 
veal what  I  know  of  this  Prodigy  of  Science,  and  to 
.  give  the  hiftory  of  his  life,  and  of  his  extenfive  merits 
to  mankind ;  in  which  I  dare  promife  the  Reader, 
that,  whenever  he  begins  to  think  any  one  Chapter 
dull,  the  ftyle  will  be  immediately  changed  in  the 
next. 
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MARTINUS  SCRIBLERUS. 


BOOK    L  CHAP    I. 

Of  the  Parentao;e  and  Familv  of  Scrib- 
Icrus,  how  he  was  begot,  what  care 
was  taken  of  him  before  he  was  born, 
and  what  Prodigies  attended  his  birth. 


N  the  City  of  MimHer  in  Germany,  lived  a  grave 
and  learned  Gentleman,  by  Profcilion  an  Anti- 
quary ;  u'ho,  among  all  his  invaluable  Curiofities, 
efteemed  none  more  highly,  than  a  Skin  of  the  true 
Pergamenian  Parchment,  which  hung  at  the  upper- 
end  of  his  hall.  On  this  was  curioufly  traced  the 
ancient  Pedigree  of  the  Sailierly  with  all  their  Allian- 
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*  ces  and  collateral  Relations  (among  which  were  recik« 

'-cned  Albertus  Magnus,  Paracelfus  Bombaftus,  and  the 

famous  Scaligers,  in  old  time.  Princes  of  Verona)  and 

'  deduced   even    from  the   times  of  the  Elder   Pliny  to 

^"Cornelius   Scriblerusj   for   fuch  was   the  name  of  tWs 

venerable  Perfonage;    whofe  .glory  it    was,   that,    by 

the  lingular  virtue  of  the  Women,  not  one  had  a  head 

^^f  a  different  Cafl  from  his  family. 

His  wife  was  a  Lady  of  lingular  beauty,    whom  not 
for  that   reafon  only  he  efpoufed,    but  becaufefhe  was 
undoubted  daughter  either  of  the  great  Scriverius,  or 
•  of  Gafper  Barthius.    'It  happened^  on  a  time  the  fartl 
■  Gafper   made  a  vifit  to  Scriverius   at  Harlem,   taking 
-Avith  him  a  comely  Lady  of  his  acquaintance,  who  was 
fidlful  in  the  Greek  Tongue,   of  whom    the  learned 
Scriverius   became: To   enamoured,    as  to   inebriate  his 
"friend,  and  be  flimiliar  with   his  Miftrefs.     I  am   not 
ignorant  of  what  »  Columefius  affirms,  that  the  learn- 
^€d  Barthius  was  not  fo  overtaken,  but  he  perceivedit ; 
and   in  Revenge  fuffered  this    unfortunate   Gentlewo- 
-rnan  to  be  drowned  in  the  Rhine  at  return.     But  Mrs 
'Scrible-rus  (the  ifTue  of  that  Amour)  was  a  living  proof 
•of  the  falfhood    of  this  Report.     Dr    Cornelius    was 
'^farther  induced  to  his  marriage,  from  the- certain  infor- 
mation that  the  aforeTaid  Lady,  the  mother  of  his  wife, 
^vas  related  to  Cardan  on  thefather's  fide,   and  to  AU 

a  Columefiu:  relates  this   from   Ifaac  V^fllus,   in  his  OpufcuK 
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drovandus  on  the  mother's :  Befides  wliich,  her  Ancei^ 
tors  had  been  profeliorsof  Phyfick,  Aftrology,  or  Che- 
miftry,   in  German  Univerfities^    from -generation   to- 
generation. 

With   this  fair  Gentlewoman  had  our  Dod:or  lived; 
in  a  comfortable  Union  for  about  ten  years:    But  this  = 
our  fober  and  orderly  pair,    without  any  natural  infir- 
mit}'',  and  with  a  conftant  and  frequent  compliance  to 
the  chief  duty  of  conjugal  life,  were  yet  unhappy,    in 
that  Heaven  had  hot  bleflcd  them  with  any  ilFue.  This 
was  the  utmoft  grief  to  the  good  man  ;   efpecially  con- 
lidering  what  exacfl  Precautions    and  Methods  he  had  ■ 
ufed  to  procure  that  BlelTing :   for  he  never  had  coha- 
bitation with  hisfpoufe,  but  he  pondered  on  the  Rules  of 
the  -'Ancients,  forthe  generation  of  Children  of  Wit.  Hs 
ordered  his  diet  according  to  the  prefcription  of  Galen,  . 
confining  himfelf  and  his  wife,   for  almoft   the  whole 
firft   year,  to  '°  Goat's  Milk  and  Honey.     It    unfortu- 
nately befel  her,  when  flie  was  about  four  months  gone 
with  child,  to  long  for  fomewhat,  which    that  author 
inveighs  againft,  as  prej  udic.iai  to   the  underftanding  of  . 
the  infant.     This  her  hufband  thought  fit  to  deny  her, 
affirming,  it  was  better    to    be  childlefs,    than  to  be- 
come the  Parent  of  a  Fool.     His  wife  mifcarried  ^  but  . 
as  the  Abortion  proved  only  a  female  FcEtus,  he  com^^^- 

b  Galen,  Lib.  deCibis  boni  -et  mali  fucc  cap.  3.  . 
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forted  himfelf^  that,  had  it  arrived  to  pevfeilion^ 
it  would  not  have  anCwcred  his  account ;  his  heart 
being  wholly  fixed  upon  the  learned  Sex.  However, 
he  difdained  not  to  treafure  up  the  Embryo  in  a  Vial, 
among  the  curiolities  of  his  family. 

Having  difcovered  that  Galen's  prefcription  could 
not  determine  the  fex,  he  forthwith  betook  himfelf 
to  Ariftotle.  Accordingly,  he  witheld  the  nuptial 
embrace  when  the  wind  was  in  any  point  of  the 
South ;  this  '^  Author  aflerting  that  the  groflnefs  and 
moifture  of  the  foutherly  winds  occafion  the  procre- 
ation of  females,  and  not  of  males.  But  he  redou- 
bled  his  diligence  when  the  wind  was  at  Weft,  a  wind 
on  which  that  great  pliilofopher  beftowed  the  Enco- 
miums of  fatner  oi-  the  earth.  Breath  of  the  Elyfian 
Fields,  and  otlier  glorious  Elogies.  For  our  learned 
man  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  Semina  out  of 
which  Animals  are  produced,  are  Animalcula  ready 
formed;  and  received  in  with  the  Air.  '^ 

Under  thefe  regulations,  hi*  wife,  to  his  unex- 
pretTible  joy,  grew  pregnant  a  fccond  time  ;  and 
(what  was  no  frnall  addition  to  his  happlneis)  he 
JLift  then  came  to  the  pofTeiTion  of  a  condderable 
iiftate  by  the  death  of  her  Uncle,  a  wealthy  J^'W, 
who  vrefided  at  London.  This  made  it  neceffary 
for  him  to   take  a  J  )urney  to   England  :    nor   would 

c  And.  xiv.  Scfl.  Prob.  5.. 
Religion  of  nat.   §  v.  par.  15-  - 
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the  care  of  his  pofterity  let  him  fuiFer  his  Wife  to 
remain  behind  him.  During  the  voyage,  he  was 
perpetually  taken  up  on  the  one  hand  how  to 
employ  his  great  Riches,  and  on  the  other,  how  to 
educate  his  Child.  He  had_  already  determined  to 
let  apart  feveral  annual  Sums,  for  the  recovery  of 
Manufcr'ipts,  the  effodion  of  Cohiij  the  procuring  of 
Mimimisi  ;  and  for  all  thofe  curious  difcoveries  by 
which  he  hoped  to  become  (as  himlelf  was  wont  to 
fay)  a  fecond  Peirejk'ms.  He  had  already  chalked 
out  all  poilible  fchemes  for  the  hnprovement  of  a 
male  child,  yet  was  fo  far  prepared  for  the  worft 
that  could  happen,  that  before  the  nine  months  were 
expired,  he  had  compofed  two  Treatiles  of  Educa- 
tion ;  the  one  he  called,  A  Daughter  s  Mhrourf  and 
the  other  A  Sc?2^s  Mojihor. 

This  is  all  we  can  find  relating  to  Martinus,  while 
he  was  in  his  mother's  womb,  excepting  that  he 
was  entertained  there  with  a  concert  of  MuGck 
once  in  twenty  four  hours,  according  to  the  cuftoni 
of  the  Magi  ;  and  that  on  a  ^  particular  day,  he  was 
obferved  to  leap  and  kick  exceedingly,  which  was 
on  the  fiift  of  April,  the  birth  day  of  the  great 
B  a  film  f  Valent'mus. 

The  truth  of  this,  and  every  preceding  Fa^% 
may  be  depended  upon,    being   taken   literally  from 

e  R^mfey's  Cyrus. 
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the  Memoirs.  But  I  muft  be  fo  ingenuous  as  t© 
own,  that  the  Accounts  are  not  fo  certain  of  the 
exatft  time  and  place  of  iiis  birth.  As  to  the  firft, 
he  had  the  common  frailty  of  old  rnen,  to  conceal 
his  age  :  as  to  the  lecond,  I  only  remember  to  have 
heard  him  fay,  that  he  firft  faw  the  light  in  St 
Giles's  Pariih.  But  in  the  inveftigation  of  this  point, 
Fortune  hath  favoured  our  diligence.  For  one  day 
as  I  was  paffing  by  the  Sc;ve?i  Dialsj  I  overheard  a 
difpute  concerning  the  place  of  Nativity  of  a  great 
Aftrologer,  which  each'  man  alledged  to  have  been 
in  his  own  ftreet.  The  circumilances  of  the  time, 
and  the  defcriptionof  the  perlbn,  made  me  imagine 
it  might  be  that  univerfal  Genius  vi^hofe  life  1  am 
writing.  I  returned  home,  and  having  maturely 
confidered  their  leveral  arguments,  which  I  found 
to  be  of  equal  weight,  I  quieted  my  curiolity  with 
this  natural  conclulipn,  that  he  was  born  in  fome 
point  common  to  all  the  feven  ftreets  ;  which  muft, 
be  that  on  which  the  column  is  now  ereded.  And 
it  is  with  infinite  pleafure  that  I  fince  find  my  Con- 
jekflure  confirmed,  by  the  following  palTage  in  the 
Codicil  to  Mr  Neal's  WilL 

I  appoint  my  Executors  fo  engrave  the  following  In- 
fcr'tption  on  the  Column  In  the  Centre  of  the  f even  jlreets 
-■jjhkh  I  ereCled, 

LOC,    NAT.    INCLVT.    PHILOS.  MAR.    SCR. 
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But  Mr  Neal's  Order  was  never    performed,   becaufe 
the  Executors  durfl:  not  admi'nifter. 

Nor  was  the  Birth  of  this    great  man   unattended 

with   Prodigies  :    He  himfelf  has  often  told  me,    that 

on    the   night   before   he    was    born,  Mrs  Scriblerus 

dreatn'd  (he  was  brought  to   bed    of  a  huge  hik-horn, 

out  of  which  iffued   feveral  large  {Ir  earns    of  Ink,   as 

it  had  been   a   fountain.     This    dream    was  by    her 

hufband   tliought   to     fignify,    that   the  child   (Ii  ouW 

prove  a  very  vo^luminous  Writer.     Like  wife  a  f  Crah- 

tree  that    had   been   hitherto   barren,  appeared  on  a 

'ilidden  laden   with  a    vail  quantity  of  Crabs:     This 

fign  alfo  the  old  gentleman  imagined  to   be  a  prog- 

■nofticofthe  acutenefs  of  his  Wit.       A  great  fwarm 

of  o  IVafpSy  played  round  his    cradle  without  hurting 

hini,  but  were  very  troublefome  to  all   in   the    room 

befides  :     This  feemed  a  certain  prefage  of  the  efFefls 

of  his  Satire.     A  Dunghill  was  feen,  within  the  fpace 

of  one  night,  to  be  covered  all  over  with  MufhrQoim : 

This  fome   interpreted   to  promife    the    infant  great 

fertility  of  fancy,  but  no  long  duration  to  his  works? 

but  the  Father  was  of  another  opinion. 

But  what  was  of  all  moft  wonderful,  was  a  thing 
that  feemed  a  monftruous  Fowl^  which  juft  then  dropt 
through  the  il<;y-light,  near  his  wife's  apartment.  It 
had  a  large  body,  two  little  difproportioned  wings, 
a  prodigious  tail,  but  no  head.  As  its  colour  was 
f  Virgil's  Leurel.  Donat,  g  Plato,  Lacan,  etCo 
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white,  be  took  it  at  firft  fight  for  a  Swan,  and  was 
concluding  his  fon  fliould  be  a  Poet  :  but  on  a  nearer 
view,  be  perceived  it  to  be  fpecjcled  with  black,  in 
the  form  of  letters  ;  and  that  it  was  indeed  a  Paper- 
kite  which  had  broke  its  leafh  by  the  impetuofity  of 
the  wind.  His  back  was  armed  with  the  Art  Mili- 
tary, his  belly  was  filled  with  Phyfick,  his  wings 
were  the  wings  of  Quarles  and  Withers,  the  feveral 
Nodes  of  his  voluminous  tail  were  diverfified  with 
feveral  branches  of  Science  ;  where  the  Doctor  be- 
held, with  great  joy,  a  knot  of  Logick,  a  knot  of 
Metaphyfick,  a  knot  of  Cafuiftry,  a  knot  of  po- 
lemical Divinity,  and  a  knot  of  common  Law,  with 
a  Lanthoni  &f  Jacob  Behvien, 

There  went   a  report  in  the  family,  that  as   foon 

as  he  was  born,  he  uttered    the  voice  of  nine  feveral 

animals:    he  cry 'd  like  a  Calf,   bleated   like  a  Sheep, 

chatter 'd    like    a     Mag-pye,    grunted    like   a   Hog, 

neighed  like   a  Foal,  croaked  like   a  Raven,    mewed 

like   a   Cat,   gabbled  like  a  Goofe,  and  bray'd  like  an 

Afs.     And  the  next   morning   he  was   found   playing 

in  his  bed    with    two   Owls  which  came    down    the 

■chimney.     His   Father  greatly  rejoiced   at   all    thefe 

ligns,  which  betokened  tlie    variety  of  his  Eloquence 

end   the  extent   of  his    Learning;    but  he  was  m.ore 

=43articularly  pleafed  with  the  laft,  as  it    nearly  refem- 

-bled  what  happened  at  the  birth  of  Homer  h. 

h  Vid.  Eiiaatb.  in  OdyfT.  1,  xii.  es  Ak^x-    Paphio,    et    Leo. 
Ailat.  de  patr.  Mora.  pag.  45c 
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C    H    A    P.      11. 

The  Speech  of  Cornelius  over  his  Son, 
at  the  Hour  of  his  Birth. 

N'O  fooner  was  the  cry  of  the  Infant  heard, 
but  the  old  gentleman  ruOied  into  the  room, 
and  fnatching  it  in  his  Arms,  examined  every  limb 
with  attention.  He  was  infinitely  pleafed  to  find, 
that  the  child  had  the  Wart  of  Cicero,  the  wry 
neck  of  Alexander,  knots  upon  his  legs  like  Mariiis, 
and  one  of  them  fhorter  than  the  other  like  Agefi= 
laus.  The  good  Cornelius  alfo  hoped  he  would 
come  to  {lammer  like  Demofthenes,  in  order  to  be 
as  eloquent;  and  in  time  arrive  at  many  other  defecfts 
of  famou3  men.  He  held  the  child  fo  long,  that 
the  Midwife,  grown  out  of  all  patience,  fnatched  it 
from  his  arnis  in  order  to  fwaddle  it.  '*  Swaddle 
^'  him  !  (quoth  he)  far  be  it  from  me  to  fubmit  to 
**  fuch  a  pernicious  Cuftom  !  Is  not  my  fon  a  Man  ! 
*'  and  is  not  Man  the  Lord  of  the  univerfe  ?  Is  it 
'^^  thus  you  ufe  this  Monarch  at  his  firfi:  arrival  ia 
*'  his  dominions,  to  manacle  and  fhakle  him  hand 
'^'  and  foot ;  Is  this  what  you  call  to  be  free-born  ? 
'^^  If  you  have  no   regard   to  his   natural  Liberty,  at 

Vol.  ly.  D 
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'  "^Meaft   have  fome    to  his   natural  Faculties.     Behokl 

"  ^'  with   what     agility     he    Tpreadeth    bis    Toes,    arid 

'  ^^  moveth    them    with  as     great   variety  as    his    Fin- 

"  *^  gers  !    a   power    which,    in    the  fmall   circle   of  a 

'^'  year  may  be   totally    abolifhed,   by    the   enormbus 

'  *^  conlinement    of     fnoes   and     (lockings.      His    Ears 

*  '^'  (which    other   animals   turn  with    great  advantage 

towards   the    fonorous  objed)  may,    by    the   mini- 

ftry  of  fome  accurfed  Nurfe,  for  ever  lye    flat  and 

immoveable.       Not   fo    the   Ancients,    they    could 

'  *'  move  tlicm  at  pleafiire,   and    acccn-dingly    are  cfreii 

**  defcribed  ^;Tc"^ij  auri^us."     '^^  What  a  devil  (quoth 

'  '^'  the  Miirwife)    would    you   have  your  fon  move  his 

"Ears    like   a    Drilir'     ^^  Yes,   fool    (faid  he)  why 

'■^'  fliould   he  not  have   the    perfefdon   of  a  Drill,    or 

''^*  of  any   other   animal  f"      Mrs'Scriblerus,  who  lay 

-all  this  while   fretting    at  her  hu[band*s  difcourfe,    at 

■jaft   broke    out    to    this   Purpofe.       *'    My    dear,    I 

' '''^  have  had  many   difputes    with  you   upon    this   fub- 

'  -*  jecT:   before  1  was   a   month   gone  :       Vie  have  but 

one  cirilJ,   and  cannot    afford    to  throw   him  away 

upon   experiments.     I'll  have   my   boy  bred  up  like 

*^  other  gentlemen,   at  home,   and   always  under   my 

owii  eye."     All  the  Gofiips  with  one   voice,   cried, 

■'Ay,    ay;    but  Cornelius   broke    out  in  this  manner, 

-£c  Vvliat,  ■bred  st  home  i     Have  I  taken  all  this  pains 

'"^'rbr  a    creature  that   is   to  live  the  inglorious  life   of 

'^'•e '/Cabbage,   to' fuck   the  nutritious  juices  from  the 

<^-*^i|^7®Mti?her.e  he'¥/a5  lii-Xl:  planted  !    Nov^  -to  .peram- 


t-c^ 
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**  bulate     this    terraqueous   Globe,    is    too    fmall    a 
^'^  Range  ;  were  it  permitted,  he  fhould  at  leall  make 
''the    Tour   of  the    whole  fyftem  of  the  Sun.     Let 
"  other  Mortals   pore   upon  Maps;  arrd   fwallow  the ' 
*Megends  of  lying  travellers;    the  foh   of  Cornelius* 
*' fnall   make    his   own    Legs   h.h  CompafTes ;     with^ 
'^  thofe  he  fhall    meafure  Continents,  lilands,  Capes,  . 
"Bays,    Streights,.  and    Ifthmus's  :     He  (hall    himfelf. 
"take  the  altitude    of  the   higheft    mountains,   from 
"  the  peak  of  Derby  to  the  peak  of  Teneriff ;    wherr 
'*  he  has  viiited  the  top  of  Taurus,    Imaus,  Caucafus^  . 
^*  and    the  famous    Ararat,    where    Noah's   Ark  firft 
**  moor'd,    he  may  take  a  flight  view  of  the   fnov,'y  . 
"■  Riphseans ;  nor   would  I    have  him   negleJt    Athos  - 
"and    Olympus,     renowned     for    poetical     fiftions.: 
"  Thofe   that  vomit    fire  will   dcferve  a   more    parti- 
"  cular  attention  :    i  will  therefore  have  him  obferve 
"  with     great    care   Vefuvius,    ^^iltna,    the     burning  , 
"  mountain  of  Jiva,    but  chiefly   Hecla   the  greated  • 
"rarity  in    the  Northern    Regions.     Then    he    may 
"  like  wile  contemplate    the   wonders    of  the  Mephi-< 
''^  tick  cave.       When  he    has   dived    into    the  bowels  • 
^'■of  the    earth,    and  furveyed  the   works  of  Nature 
"under     ground,    and     inftrufied     himfelf  fully     in  . 
^*  the  nature   of  Volcanoes,   Earthquakes,    Thunders, 
"  Tempeils   and    Hurricanes,    I     hope    he   will    blefs  - 
"  the  world    with  a  more  exac^  furvev    of  the  dclerts 
"  of  Arabia    and  Tartai  y,    than  as  yet   we  are  abl.2   ■ 
"  to  obtain  :     Then  will  1    have  him  crofs    the  fevtri  - 
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**  Gulphs,  meafure  the  currents  in  the  fifteen  famous- 
*'  Straights,  and  fearch  for  ihofe  fountains  of  freflii 
"  water,  that  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ocean, 


—At  thefe  laft  words  Mrs  Scriblerus  fell  into  a 
trembling  ;  the  defcription  of  this  terrible  Scene 
made  too  violent  an  impredion  upon  a  woman  in 
her  condition,  and  threw  her  into  a  ftrong  Hyfteric- 
£t  J  which  might  have  proved  dangerous,  if  Cor« 
Delius  had  not  been  pufhed  out  of  the  room  by  th€ 
united  farce  of  the  woinea. 
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CHAP.      IIL 

Shewing  what  befel  the  Dodor's  Son 
and  his  Shield,  on  the  Day  of  the 
Chrift'ning. 


THE  day  of  the  Chrift^ning  being  come,  and  the 
houfe  filled  with  Goilips,  the  Levity  of  whofe 
Converfation  fuited  but  ill  with  the  Gravity  of  Dr 
Cornelius,  he  caft  about  how  to  pafs  this  day  more  a- 
greeably  to  his  Charader ;  that  is  to  fay,  not  without 
fome  Profitable  Conference y  nor  wholly  without  obfer- 
vance  of  fome  Ancient  Cuflo??i, 

He  remembered  to  have  read  in  Theocritus,  that 
the  Cradle  of  Hercules  was  a  Shield  :  and  being  pof* 
lefs'd  of  an  antique  Buckler,  which  he  held  as  a  moft 
ineftimable  Relick,  he  determined  to  have  the  infant  laid 
therein,  and  in  that  manner  brought  into  the  Study, 
to  be  fhown  to  certain  learned  men  of  his  acquain- 
tance. 

The  regard  he  had  for  this  Shield,  Iiad  caufed  him 
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formerly   to   compile  a   Diflertation  concerning  it  i, 
proving  from    the  feveral  properties,   and  particularly . 
the  colour   of  the  Ruft,  the  exad:. chronology  there-, 
of. 

With  this  treatife,  and  a  moderate  fupper,   he  pro- 
pofed  to  entertain  his-Guefts;    tho'    he  had    alfo  ano=»-. 
ther  defign,  to  have  their  affifta-nce-  in. the  calculation 
of  his  Son's  NaUvify. 

He  therefore  took  the  Buckler  out  of  a  Cale  (in 
which  he  always  kept  it,  left  it  might  contra^fl  any 
modern  Ruft)  and  intrufted  it  tohisHoufe-niaid,  with, 
orders  that  when  company  was  come  (lie  (hould  lay 
the  child  carefully  in  it,  covered  with  a  mantle  of, 
blue  Sattin. 

The  Guefls  were  no  Iboner  leated,  but  they  enterfid 
into  a  warm  Debate  about  the  Trlcl'mium  and  the 
manner  of  Z^d-a/^^/V/// of  the  Ancients^  \^hith  Cornelius 
broke  off  in  this  manner : 

'  This  day^my  friends,  I  purpofe  to   exhibit  my  (on 

*  before  you;    a   Child  not    wholly  unworthy  of  in- 
'  fpevftion,  as  he  is  defcended  from  a  Race  of   Virtuoii. 

*  Let  the PhiOognomifts  examine  his  Features;   let  the 

*  Chirographifts  behold  his  Palm  ;    but  above    all,    let 
^  us  confult   for  the  calculation  of  his  Nativity.     To 

i  See  the  DifTertatlon  on  Woodward's  Shield. 
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'  '^  this  end,  as  the  child  is  not  vulgar,  I  will  not  prefent 

<  him  unto  you  in  a  vulgar  manner.    He  (hall  be  crad- 

<  led  in  my  Ancient  Shield,  fo  famous  through  the  U- 

*  niverfities  of  Europe.     You  all  know  how  I  purcha- 

*  kd.  that  invaluable  piece  of  Antiquity  at  the  great 
^  (though  indeed  inadequate)  expence  of  all  the  Plate 

*  i>f  our  family,  how  happily  I  carried  it  off,  and  hmv 
'  triumphantly  I  tranfported  it  hither,  to  the  inexpref- 
'  lible  grief  of  all  Germany.      Happy  in  every  circuni- 

'  *  fiance,  but  thut  it  broke  the  heart  of  the  great  Mel- 

*  chior  Indpidus !' 

Here  he  flopped  his  Speech,  upon  fight  of  the  Maid^ 
who  entered  the  room  With  the  Child  :    He  took  it  in 
his  arms  and  proceeded  : 

^  Behold  then  my  Child,  but  firft  behold  the  Shield: 
^  Behold  this  Rufl, — or  rather  let  me  call  it  this  preci- 
^  ous  iErugo,  — -behold  this  beautiful  varnifli  of  Tirae;-^ 

*  this  venerable 'Verdure  of  fo  many  ag^s — 

In  fpeaking  thefe  words,  he  ^flowly  lifted  up  the 
Mantle,  which  covered  it,  inch  by  inch;  but  at  every 
inch  he  uncovered,  his  cheeks  grew  paler,  his  hands 
trembled,  his  nerves  failed,  till  on  fight  of  the  whole, 
the  Tremor  became  univerfal :  The  Shield  and  the  in- 
fant both  dropt  to  the  ground,  and  he  had  only  flrength 
enough  to  cry  out,  "  O  God  I  ixiy  Shield,  my 
*^Shieldr^ 
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The  truth  was,  the  Maid  (extremely  concern'^  for 
the  reputation  of  her  own  cleanlinefs,  and  her  young 
mafter's  honour)  had  fcoured  it  a«  clean  as  her  Andi- 
rons ^, 

Cornelius  funk  back  on  a  chair,  the  Guefls  ftood  afto- 
nifhed,  the  Infant  fquaul'd,  the  maid  ran/in,fnatch'd  it  up 
again  In  her  arms,  flew  into  her  miftrefs^s  room,  and  told 
what  had  happened.  Down  ftairs  in  an  inftant  hurried 
all  the  Gofllps,  where  they  found  the  Doflor  in  a 
Trance:  Hungary  water,  Hartftiorn,  and  the  confufed 
noife  of  fhrill  voices,  at  length  awaken'd  him  :  when 
opening  his  ey^es,  he  faw  the  Shield  in  the  hands  of  the 
Houfe-maid.     '  O  Woman  1    Woman!   he  cry'd  (and 

*  fnatched  it  violently  from  her)  was  it  to  thy  ignorance 

*  that  this  Relick  owes  its  ruin  f  Where,  where  is  the 
^  beautiful  Cruft  that  covered  thee  fo  long  ?  where  thole 
<  Traces  of  Time,  and  Fingers  as  it  were  of  Antiquity  ? 
^  Where  all  thofe  beautiful  obfcurities,  the  caufe  of  much 
^  delightful  difputation,  where  doubt  and  curioiity  went 
'  hand  in  hand,  and  eternally  exercifed  the  {peculations 
^  of  the  learned?  All  this  the  rude  Touch  of  an  ignorant 
^  Woman  hath  done  away  ?  The  ctirmis  Vrom'mence 
'  at  the  belly  of  that  figure,  which  fome  taking  for  the 
^  Cufpis  of  a  fword,  denominated  a  Roman  Soldier;  o- 
<^  thers  accounting  the  Infignia  Vtr'ilia^  pronounced  t® 

k  Poor  Vac^ins,  long  with  learned  fpleen  devoured. 
Can  taile  no  pkafure  fince  his  Shield  was  fcour'd. 
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'^  be  one  of  the  Dn  T'ermim  j  behold  (he  hath  cleaned  it 
ill  like  fhamefal  fort,    and   fhewn  to  be  the  head  of   a 

*  Nail.    O  my  Shield!  my  Shield!  well   may  1  fliy  with 

*  Horace,  72on  bens  reliBa  Farvzula. 

TheGoflips,  not  at  all  inquiring  into  the  caufe  of  his 
forrow,  only  aflced  if  the  Child  had  no  hurt?  and  cry'd  ' 
^  Come,  come,  all  is  well ;  what  has  the  Woman  done 
but  her  duty?  a  tight  cleanly  wench  I  warrant  her; 
^  what  a  ftir  a  man  makes  about  a  Bafon,  that  an  hour 
^  ago,  before  this  labour  was  bellowed  upon  it,  a  Coiin- 

*  try  Barber  would  not  have  hung  at  his  (hop-door.     A 

*  Bafon  I  (cry'd   another)  no  fuch  matter,   'tis  nothing 

^  but  a  paultry  old  Sconce,  with  the  nozzle  broke  off. ' 
The  learned  Gentlemen,  who  till  now  had  flood  fpeecli- 
lefs,  hereupon  looking  narrowly  on  the  Shield,  declared 
thtir  AlTent  to  this  latter  opinion ;  and  defired  Corne- 
lius to  be  comforted,  afTuring  him  it  was  a  Sconce,  and 
no  other.  But  this,  inilead  of  comforting,  threw  the 
Doflor  into  fuch  a  violent  Fit  of  Padion,  that  he  was 
carried  off  groaning  and  fpeeclilefs  to  bed  ;  where  being 
quite  fpent,  he  fell  into  a  kind  of  (lumber. 
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CHAP.    IV 

tOf  the  Sudion  and  Nutrition  of  the 
Great  Scriblerus  in  his  Infancy,  and 
of  the  i^rft  RudiRients  of-his  Learn- 
ino;. 


S  Coon  as  Cornelius  awaked,  he  raifed  bimrelFeR 
his  elbow,  and  caftina  his  eve  on  Mrs  Scrible- 
rTUS,  (poke  as  follows,  *  Wifely  was  it  faid  by  Homer, 
■*  that  in  the  Cellar  of  Jupiter  are  two  barrels,  the  one 
"^  of  good,  the  other  of  evil,  which  he  never  bellows  on 
'^'^  mortals  (eparately,  butconftantly'mingles  them  toge- 

•ther.  Thus  at  the  fame  time  hath  Heav'n  blefled 
^  me  with  the  birth  of  a' Son,  and  -afflifled  me  with  the 
^  fcouring  of  tny  Shield.     Yet   let  us  not  repine  at  his 

^  Difpenfations,  who  gives   and  who  takes  away  ;    but 

*  rather  join  in  prayer,  that  the  Ruft  of  Antiquity 
"^  which  he  hath  been  pleafed  to'  take  from  my  Shield, 
'^  may  be  added  to  my  Son ;    and  that  fo  much  of  it, 

'^  as  it  is  my  purpofe  he  (hall  contract  in  his  Education, 
'  *  may  never  be  deflroyed  by  any  modern  polilh- 
''  ing.' 


He  could  no  longer  bear  the  fight  of  the  Shield,  but 
tfiscdered  it  Should   be  removed    for  ever  from  his  eyes. 
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It  was  not   long  after   purchased  by  Dr  Woodward, 
who,  by  the  affiilance  of  Mr  Kemp,  incrufted  it  with 
a  new  Ruft,   and  is  the  fame  whereof  a  Cut  hath  been 
engraved,  and  exhibited  to   the  great  Contentation.  of  ^ 
the  learned.     ' 

Corpelius    now  began  to  regulate   the  Suflion    of - 
his   child.       Seldom  did  there  pafs  a   day  without  dif- 
putes    between  him   and  the  Mother,  or   the  Nurfe, 
concerning  the   nature  of  Aliment.     The  poor  Wo= 
man,  never   dined    but  he   denied    her   fome   difh    or 
other,    which     he    judged    prejudicial    to    her   milk. 
One  day  fhe  had   a   longing  deiire  to  a  piece  of  beei> 
and    as   fhe  ftretched  her   hand    towards  it,   the  old 
Gentleman  drew   it  away,    and  Ipoke  to    this   efFe(5lo  > 
"  Hadft    thou    read    the    Ancients,    O    Nurfe,   thou 
**  would'ft    prefer  the   welfiSre   of  the    Infant  which 
**  thou   nouriOieft,    to    the  indulging   of  an  irregular 
**  and    voracious  Appetite.       Beef,    it-  is   true,    may 
'^^  confer  a  Robuftnefs    on    the    limbs  of  my  fon,   but 
"  will  hebetate  and  clog  his    Intelledluals."'      While 
he    fpoke    this,     the    Nurfe    looked   upon  him    with 
jp.uch   anger,  and   now   and  thencaft    a   wifhful  eye 
upon  the  Beef. — "   Pafiion,    (continued    the   Do6lor,  , 
^^  ftill   holding   the  difh)    throws   the  mind   into  too 
**  violent    a   fermentation;    it   is   a    kind  of  fever  of 
**- the  foul,   or,  as  Horace   expreiles  it,  a  fhort  Mad- 
^^nefs,     Coniider^  Woman,    that    this  day^s   Su^flioh  > 
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*^  of  my  Ton  may  cauie  him  to  imbibe  many  iingo- 
"  vernable  PalTions»  and  in  a  manner  fpoil  him  for 
"  the  temper  of  a  Philofopher.  Romulus  by  fuck- 
*'  ing  a  Wolf  became  tif  a  fierce  and  favage  difpo- 
*^  lition  ,•  and  were  I  to  breed  fome  Ottoman  Em- 
*'  peror,  or  Founder  of  a  Military  Commonwealth^ 
'^  perhaps  I  might  indulge  thee  in  this  carnivorous 
*•'  Appetite." — What,  interrupted  the  Nurfe,  Beef 
fpoil  the  underfianding  ?  that's  fine  indeed — how 
then  could  our  Parfon  preach  as  he  does  upon  Beef, 
and  Pudding  too,  if  you  go  to  that  ?  Don't  tell  me 
cf  yonr  i^ncients,  had  not  you  almoft  killed  the 
poor  babe  with  a  dilh  of  Dsemoniai  black  Broth  ? — 
*^  Lacedemonian  black  Broth,  thou  wouldfl  fay, 
*<  (replied  Cornelius)  but  I  cannot  allow  the  furfei't 
"  to  have  been  occalioned  by  that  diet,  fince  it  was 
*^  recommended  by  the  Divine  Lycurgus.  Mo, 
**"  Nurfe,  thou  muft  certainly  have  eaten  fome  meats 
^^  of  ill  Digeftion  the  day  before,  and  that  was  the 
**  real  caufe  of  his  diforder.  Confider,  Woman, 
^*  the  diiferent  Temperaments  of  different  Nations: 
<•  What  makes  the  Englifn  Phlegmatick  and  me- 
*'  lancholy,  hut  Beef?  what  renders  the  WeJfh  fo 
"  hot  and  cholerick,  but  Cheefe  and  Leeks  ?  the 
*'  ^'rench  derive  their  levity  from  their  Soups,  Frogs, 
*^  and  M'Jihrooms  :  I  would  not  let  my  fon  dine 
*'  like  an  Italian,  left  like  an  Italian  he  fhould  be 
^'  jealous  and  revengeful :  The  warm  and  folid  diet 
"  of  Spain   may  be  more  beneficial,    as  it   might  en- 
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*^  ilue  him  with  a  profound  Gravity,  but  at  the 
**  fame  time  he  might  fuck  in  with  their  food  their 
**  intolerable  Vice  of  Pride.  Therefore,  Nurfe,  in 
'^  {hort,  I  hold  it  requifitc  to  deny  you  at  prefent, 
*^  not  only  Beef,  but  likewife  whatfoever  any  of 
*'  thofe  Nations  eat.'*  During  this  fpeech,  the  Nurfe 
remained  pouting  and  marking  the  plate  with  the 
knife,  nor  would  (he  touch  a  bit  during  the  whole 
dinner.  This  the  old  Gentleman  obferving,  or- 
dered, that  the  Child,  to  avoid  the  rifque  of  imbib- 
ing ill  humours,  fhould  be  kept  from  her  bread  all 
that  day,  and  to  be  fed  with  Butter  mixed  with  Ho- 
ney, according  to  a  Prefcription  he  had  met  with 
fomewhere  in  Euftathius  upon  Homer.  This  indeed 
gave  the  Child  a  great  loofenefs ;  but  he  was  not 
concerned  at  it,  in  the  opinion,  that  whatever  harm 
it  might  do  his  body,,  would  be  amply  recompenfed 
by  the  improvements  of  his  underftanding.  But 
from  thenceforth  he  infilled  every  day  upon  a  par- 
ticular Diet  to  be  obferved  by  the  Nurfe  ;  under 
which  having  been  long  uneafy,  (he  at  lail  parted 
from  the  family,  on  his  ordering  her  for  dinner  the 
Paps  of  a  Sow  with  Pig;  taking  it  as  the  highefl:  indig- 
nity, and  a  direct  infult  upon  her  Sex  and  Calling. 

Four  years  of  young  Martin's  life  pafTed  away  in 
fquabbles  of  this  nature.  Mrs  Scriblerus  coniidered 
it  was  now  time  to  inftruct  him  in  the  fundamentals 
of  Religion,   and   to  that   end  took  no  fmall  pains 
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hi  teaching  him  his  Cafechif?n,      But  Cornelius   look-  - 
ed   upon  this   as  a  tedious  way   of  Inftrudion,  and  - 
therefore  employed  his   head   to   find  out  more  plea- 
fing  methods,    the   better   to  induce  him    to  be  fond 
of  learning.      He   would    frequently    carry    him    to 
the  Pt4ppet'J}.owy  of  the  Creation  of  the  world,  where 
the  Child  with  exceeding  delight  gained  a   notion  of 
the   Hiftory    of  the  Bible.       His    firll    rudiments   in  , 
prophane  hiftory   were   acquired  by   feeing  of  RareC' 
J}f}0'wSy    -whtvQ  ht.  was    brought    acquainted   with  all 
the  Princes  of  Europe.      In   (hort,   the  old   Gentle- 
man fb  contrived  it,   to  make  every  thing  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  his   knowledge,  even   to  his 
very    Orefs.      He  invented  for  him. a   Geographical 
fait  of  doaths,  which  might  give  him  fome  hints   of 
that    Science,,   and  likewife  fome   knowledge    of  the 
Ci)mmerce   of  different  Nations.     He  had  a   French, 
Hat    with   an    African    Feather,    Holland  Shirts   and' 
Flanders  Lace,   Engl ifh.  Cloth   lined  with  Indian  Silk,  . 
his  Gtoves   were    Italian,   and~his   flioes    were    Spa- 
ll i(h  :    He  was  made  to   obferve  this,    and  daily  cate- 
chis'd  thereupon,   which   his  father  was  wont  to  call 
^'Travelling  at  home."      He  never  gave   him   a  Fig 
or  an  Orange  but  he  obliged  him   to  give  an  account 
from  what  Country  it  came.      In  Natural  hiftory   he 
was    much   ailifted    by    his  Curiofity   in  Sig7i-poJ]s,   in 
fo  much   that   he  hath   often  confcllcd    he   owed    to 
them    the   knowledge  of    many  Creatures    which  he 
never    found  lince   in   any   Author,    fuch   as   White 
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Lions,  Golden  Dragons,  &c.  He  once  thought  the 
fame  of  Green  Men,  but  had  fince  found  them  men- 
tioned by  Kercherus,  and  verified  in  the  Hiftory  of 
William  of  Newbury  J. 

His  difpofition  to^  the  Mathematicks  was  difcovered 
very  early,  by  his  dravi'ing'"  parallel  lines  on  his  breaid 
and  butter,  and  interfering  them  at  equal  Angles,  io 
as  to  form  the  whole  Superficies  into  Squares.  But 
'  in  the  midft  of  all  thefe  improvements,  a  flop  was 
put  to  'his  learning  -the  'Alphabet  y  nor  would  he  let 
him  proceed  to  Letter  D,  till  he  could  truly  arid 
diftindlly  pronounce  C  in  the  ancient  manner ;  at 
which  the  Child  unhappily  boggled  for  near  three 
months.  He  was  alfo  obliged  to  delay  his  learning 
to  write,  having  turned  away  the  Writing  Mafter 
becaufe  he  knew  nothing  bf  Fa bius*s  Waxen  Ta- 
bl^. 

Cornelius  having  read,  and  ferioufly  weighed  the 
methods  by  which  the  famous  Montagne  was  educa- 
ted, and  refolved  in  fome  degree  to  exceed  them,  re- 
folved  he  fhould  fpeak  and  learn  nothing  but  the  lear- 
ned Languages,  and  efpecially  the  Greek ;  in  which 
he  conftantly  eat  and  drank,  according  to  Homer.  But 
what  mofl  conduced  to  his  eafy  attainment  of  this  lan- 
.guage,  was  his  love  of  Ginger-bread ;    which  his  father 

1  Gul.  Nenbrig.    Book  i.  ch,   17. 
'm  Pafcal'S'iife-^Locke  of  Educat.  etc. 
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ferving*  caufed  it  to  be  ftampt  with  the  letters  of 
the  Greek  Alphabet;  and  thej  Child  the  very  firft 
day  eat  as  far  as  lota.  By  his  particular  applica- 
tion to  this  language  above  the  reft,  he  attained  fo 
great  a  proficience  therein,  that  Gronovious  ingeniouf- 
iy  confeftes  he  durfl  not  confer  with  this  child  in  Greek 
at  eight  years  old,  and  at  fourteen  he  compofed  a  Tra- 
gedy in  the  fame  language,  as  the  younger  p  Pliny 
had  done  before  him. 

He  learned  the  Oriental  Languages  of  Erpenius^ 
who  redded  fome  time  with  his  father  for  that  purpole. 
He  had  fo  early  aRelifh  for  the  eaftern  way  of  writing, 
that  even  at  this  time  he  compofed  (in  imitation  of  it) 
the  Thoufand  and  one  Arabtaji  TaleSy  and  alfo  the  Per- 
fian  Tales  J  which  have  been  (ince  tranilated  into  feve- 
ral  languages,  and  lately  into  our  own  with  particular 
elegance,  by  Mr  Ambrofe  Philips.  In  this  work  of 
his  Childhood,  he  was  not  a  little  afllfted  by  th6  hiflo- 
rical  Traditions  of  his  A^2<^r/i'. 

pPlln.  Epift.  Lib.  7. 
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CHAP.     V. 

A  Differtation  upon  Play-things.  . 

HERE     follow     the     Inftrutfllons     of  Cornelias 
Scribleros      concerning    the    Plays    and    Play- 
things to  be  uled  by  his  Ton  Martin. 

*'  Play  was  invented  by  the  Lydians  as  a  remedy 
^'  againft  Hunger.  Sophocles  fays  of  Palamedes,  tliat 
^^  he  invented  Dice  to  kwt  fometimes  inllead  of  a 
*^  Dinner.  It  is  therefore  wifely  contrived  by 
"  Nature,  that  Children,  as  they  have  the  keenelt 
^^  Appetites,  are  mofl  addided  to  Plays.  From  the 
*'  fame  caufe,  and  from  the  unprejudiced  and  incor- 
*^  rupt  (implicity  of  their  minds  it  proceeds,  that  the 
"  Plays  of  the  Ancient  Children  are  preferved  more 
"  entire  than  any  other  of  their  Cuftoms.  In  this 
**"  matter  I  would  recommend  to  all  who  have  any 
*^  concern  in  my  Son's  Education,  that  they  deviate 
'^  not  in  the  lead  from  the  primitive  and  fimpis 
*^  Antiquity. 

"  To  fpeak  firfr  of  the  Whtjlk,  as  it  is  the  firft  of 
*^  all  Play-things.      I  will  have  it  exaaly    to  coiref- 
VoL.  IV.  F 
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ipond  with  the  ancient  Ftflula,  and  accordingly  t® 
be  com^o^td,  fepte77i  panltu  disjtmBa  cicutis. 

^^  I  heartily  Willi  a  diligent  fe arch  may  be  made 
•  ^'  after  the  true  Crepifacuhi?n,  or  Rattle  of  the  An- 
•^*  cients,   for  that   (as  Archytas  Taretit'inus   was  of  o- 

'^'  pinion)  kept  the  Children  from  breaking  Earthen 
''^' Ware.  The  China  cups  in  thefe  days  are  not  at 
■*^*  all   the   fafer   for   the   modern   'Rattles  \    which   is 

*^  an  evident  proof  how  far  their  Crepitaciila  ex- 
'*•  ceeded  ours. 

"  I  would  not  have  Martin  as  yet  to  fcourge  a 
*'*  Topy  till  I  am  better  informed  whether  the  Tro- 
-^'^  chus  which  was  recommended  by  Cato  be  really 
^*  our  prefent  Topy  or  rather  the  Hoop  which  the 
^^  boys  drive  with  a  {lick.  Neither  Crofs  and  PiUy 
^'  nor  Diccks  and  Drakes^  are  quite  fo  ancient  as 
'■^^  Handy-dandy,  tho'  Macrobiiis  and  St  Auguftine 
^^  take .  notice  of  the  firft,  and  Minutius  Fcelis  de- 
--^^  fL-ribes  the  latter;  but //^«i^v-^^/i</v  is  mentioned 
"*'  by  Ariflotle,  Plato,  and  Ariftophanes. 

*"*  The  Play  which  'the  Italians  call  Cinque,  and 
•^*  the  Freiich  Moiirre,  is  extremely  ancient ;  it  was 
"-^^  played  at  by  Hy7nsn  and  C^ipid  at  the  Marriage  oF 
'**  ^fy^^^>    and  termed  by.  the  Latins,  digitii  micare, 

** -Julius  Pollux  defcribes  tht'Omilla  or  Chiidfar- 
'■^^ .thing-:  -thoVfome  will    have  our  v[\oi<L\-Xi  Cbitckfar^ 
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^^' thing  to  be  nearer  the  Alpheihida  of  the  Anci- 
^^  ents.  He  alfo  mentions  the  Eafillnda,  or  King 
*''I am  ;    and  Myinda^  or  Hoopers-Hide. 

"  But  the  Chyirindra  defcribed  by  the  fame  Au- 
^*  thor  is  certainly  not  our  Hot-cockle;  for  that  was 
'^  by  pinching  and  not  by  ftriking  ;  tho'  there  are 
"  good  authors  who  affirm  the  Rathapygifmui  to  be 
'^■yet  nearer  the  modern  Hot-cockles.  My  fon  Mar- 
*^  tin  may  ufe  either  of  them  indifferently,  they  be- 
"  ing  equally  antique. 

"  Building  of  HoufeSy    diVidi  Riding  upon  Stick)  have 
"  been  uied  by  children    in  ail   ages,   JEdificare  cafas, , 
"  equitare  in  ariindine  longa.     Yet  I  much  doubt  whe- 
**  ther  the  riding  upon  Sticks   did   not  come  into  ule 
"  after  the  age  of  the  Centaurs, 

*'  There  is  one  Play  which  fhews  the  gravity  of 
^^  ancient  Education,  called  the  Acineiinda,  in  which 
^^  children  contended  who  could  longefl:  fland  JlilL 
*^  This  we  have  fufFered  to  perifii  entirely  ;  and,  if 
"  I  might  be  allowed  to  guefs>  it  was  certainly  firfl 
^^  ioft  among  the  French. 

<'  I  will  permit  my  Son  to  play  at  Jpodidaf" 
"  ci?iday  which  can  be  no  other  than  our  Pufi  in  a 
**  Corner. 
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''  Julius  Pollux  in  his  ninth  book  fpeaks  of  the 
'^  Me/o/o?2t[je  or  the  Kite  ^  but  1  queftion  whether 
'^  the  Kite  of  Antiquity  was  the  fame  with  ours  ; 
'^  And  though  the  OprvroMTrla.  or  Qua'tl-Jightmg  is 
"  what  is  mod  taken  notice  of,  they  had  doubtlefs 
'^  Cock  matches  alfo,  as  is  evident  from  certain  anci- 
*^  ent  Gems  and  Relievo's. 

^^  In  a  word,  let  my  fon  Martin  difport  himfelf 
*^  at  any  Game  truly  Antique,  except  one,  which 
"  was  invented  by  a  people  among  the  Thracians, 
*'  who  hung  up  one  of  their  Companions  in  a  Rope, 
*^  and  gave  him  a  Knife  to  cut  himfelf  down  ;  which 
«^*  if  he  failed  in,  he  was  fufFered  to  hang  till  he 
*'^  was-  dead ;  and  this  was  only  reckoned  a  fort  of 
'^joke.  I  am  utterly  againft  this,  as  barbarous 
"  and  cruel. 

"  I  cannot  conclude,  without  taking  notice  of  the 
'^  beauty  of  the  Greek  names,  whofe  Etymologies 
*'  acquaint  us  with  the  nature  of  the  fports  ;  and 
'•'  how  innnitely,  both  in  fenfe  and  found,  they  ex- 
*^  eel  our  barbarous  names  of  Plays." 

Notwithftanding  the  forgoing  injunv^ions  of  Dr 
Cornelias,  he  yet  condefcended  to  allow  the  Child 
the  ufe  of  fome  few  modern  Play-things  ;  fuch  as 
might  prove  of  any  benefit  to  his  mind,  by  inftil- 
ling  an  early  notion  of  the  faiences.  For  example, 
he   found    that    Marbles   taught   him    Ferciijjio?!    and 
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the  Laws  of  Motion;  Nut-crackers  the  ufe  of  the 
heaver  I  Swinging  on  the  ends  of  a  Board,  the  Ba- 
lance  ;    Bottle-fcrews,  the  Vice  ;  Whirligigs,    the  Axis 

and   Peritroch  ia  ;     Bird-cages,  the   Puily  ;   and  T'o/'J 

the  Centrifugal  motion. 

Others  of  his  {ports  were  farther  carried  to  im- 
prove his  tender  foul  even  in  Virtue  and  Morality. 
We  fh  all  only  inftance  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  and 
inft  ruflive,  Boh-cherry,  which  teaches  at  once  two 
noble  Virtues,  Patience  and  Conilancy  ;  the  firft  in 
adhering  to  the  purfuit  of  one  end,  the  latter  in 
bearing  a  difappointraent. 

Befides  all  thefe,  he  taught  him  as  a  diverfion, 
an  odd  and  fecret  manner  of  Stealingy  according  to 
the  Cuftom  of  the  Lacedemonians  j  wherein  he 
fucceeded  fo  well^  that  he  prac^ifed  it  to  the  day  of 
his    death. 
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Of  the  Gymnafticks,  in  what  Exerci- 
{qs  Martinus  was  educated;  fome- 
thing  concerning  Mufic;  and  what 
fort  of  a  Man  his  Uncle  was. 


OR  was  Cornelius  lefs  careful  in  adhering  to  the 
rules  of  the  pureft  Antiquity,  in  relation  to  the 
Exercifes  of  his  Son.     He  was  ftript,    powdered,   and 
anointed,    but   not   conftantly  bath'd,  which   occali— 
cned   many  heavy  complaints  of  the  Laundrefs  about 
dirtying  his   linen.     When    he  played  at   Quoits,  he. 
was   allowed  his  Breeches  and  Stockings ;   becaufe  the: 
Difcoholi  (as  Cornelius   well  new)  were  naked   to  the 
middle  only.     The  Mother  often   contended  for  mo- 
dern Sports,   and  common  Cuftoms;    but  this  was  his 
conftant  reply,    '^  Let  a  Daughter  be  the  care   of  her 
'^  Mother,  but  the  Education  of  a  Son  (hould  be  the 
^*'  delight  of  his  Father." 

It  was  about  this  time,  he  heard,  to  his  exceeding 
content,  the  Harpajlus  of  the  Ancients  was  yet  in  ufe 
in  Cor?rdjatl^  and  known  there  by  the  name  of  Hurling, 
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He  was  fenlible  the  common  Foot-ball  was  a  very  im- 
perfefl  imitation  of  that  exercife  ;  and  thought  it  ne- 
cefTary  to  fend  Martin  into  the  Weft,  to  be  initiated 
in  that  truly  ancient  and  manly  part  of  the  Gynma- 
Jlicks.  The  poor  boy  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to  return 
with  a  broken  leg.  Tliis  Cornelius  looked  upon  but 
as  a  flight  ailment,  and  promifed  his  Mother  he  would 
iiiftantly  cure  it:  He  flit  a  green  Reed,  and  caft  the 
Knife  upward,  then  tying  the  two  parts  of  the  Reed,  to 
the  disjointed  place,  pronounced  thefe  words  "■,  *'  Da- 
*^  ries,  daries,  aftataries  difTunapiter;  huat,  hanat,  hu- 
*'  at,  ifta,  pifta  fifta,  domi  abo,  damnauftra."  Bat 
finding,  to  his  no  fmall  aftonifhment,  that  this  had  no 
effedt,  in  five  days  he  conddcended  to  have  it-fet  by  a 
modern  Surgeon. 

Mrs  Scriblerus,  to  prevent  him  from  expojfing  her 
fon  to  the  like  dangerous  Exercifes  for  the  future,  pro- 
pofed  to  fend  for  a  Dancing- Mafter,  and  to  have  him 
-taught  the  Minuet  and  Rigadoon.  ^^  Dancing  (quoth 
^'  Cornelius)  I  muft  approve,  for  Socrates  faid  the  beft 
'^Dancers  were  the  beft  Warriors;  but  not  thofe 
'*  fpecies  of  Dancing  which  you  mention ;  They  are 
'*  certainly  Corruptions  of  the  Comic  and  Satyric 
'^  Dance,  which  were  utterly  difliked  by  the  founder 
"^^  Ancitnts.     Martin   (hall   learn  the  Tragic  Dance 

r  Plln.  Bifl.  Nat.  lib,  xvii.  in  fine.  Carmen  contra  luxata 
•membra,  cujus  veiba  inferere  non  equidem  ferio  aufim,  qnam- 
^iiam  s  CaCone  prodita.     Vid.  Caton.  de  re  rufl.  c.  160. 
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^^  only,  and  I  will  fend  ali  over  Europe^  till  I  find  an 
*^'  Antiquary  able  to  infl.ru<5t  him  in  the  Saltatio 
<'  Pyrrhka,  ^  Scaliger,  from  whom  my  Son  is  line- 
*^  ally  defcended,  boails  to  have  performed  this  war- 
^^  like  Dance  in  the  prelence  of  the  Emperor,  to  the 
<f  great  admiration  of  all  Germany.  What  would  he 
*^  fay  could  he  look  down  and  fee  one  of  his  pofterity 
"  fo  ignorant,  as  not  to  know  the  lead  ftep  of  that 
*'  noble  kind  o^  Saltation  P'^ 

The  poor  Ladv  was  at  laft  enur'd  to  bear  all  thefe 
things  with  a  laudable  patience,  till  one  day  her  huf- 
"band  was  feized  with  a  new  thought.  He  had  met 
with  a  faying,  that  ^^  Spken^  Carter:^  and  Girdls,  are 
the  three  impediments  to  the  Curfus.*^  Therefore 
Piiny  (lib.  xi.  cap.  37.)  fays,  that  fuch  as  excel  in 
that  exercife  have  their  Spleai  cauterized,  *^  My  foil 
*^  (quoth  Cornelius)  runs  but  heavily;  -  therelbre  I 
*^  will  have  this  operation  performed  upon  him  im- 
'^  mediately.  Moreover,  it  will  cure  that  immoderate 
**  Laughter  to  which  I  perceive  he  is  addicted :  For 
^'^  Laughter  (as  the  fame  author  hath  it,  ibid.)  i^  cau- 
^*  itA  by  the  bignefs  of  the  Spleen."  This  delign  was 
no  fooner  hinted  to  Mrs  Scriblerus,   but  (he  burft  into 

s  Scaliv.  Poetic.  I,  x.  c.  9.  Hanc  faltationem  Pvrihlcam,  nos 
faepe  et  diu,  jufili  Bonifacii  patrui,  coram  Divo  Maximiiiano, 
non  fine  fiupore  tdtius  Germania;,  repraefeDtavimus.  Qiio  tem- 
pore vox  ilia  Imperatoris,  Hie  pner  aut  thoracem  pro  nclle  aut 
pro  cunis  habuit. 
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tears,  wrung  her  hands,  and  inftantly  fent  to  his 
Brother  Albertus,  begging  him  for  the  love  of  God 
to  make  hafte  to  her  Hufband. 

Albertus  was  a  dilcreet  man,  fober  in  his  opinions, 
■dlear  of  Pedantry,  and  knowing  enough  both  in  Books 
and  in  the  World,  to  preferv^  a  due  regard  for  what- 
■ever  was  ufeful  or  excellent,  whether  ancient  or  mo- 
dern :  If  he  had  not  always  the  authority,  he  had 
at  leaft  the  art,  to  divert  Cornelius  from  many 
extravagancies.  It  was  well  he  came  fpeedily,  or 
Martin  could  not  have  boafted  the  entire  Qiiota 
©f  his  Vifcera.  "  What  does  it  fignify  (  quoth 
**  Albertus  )  whether  my  Nephew  excells  in  the 
**  Ctirfus    or    not?    Speed    is    often    a    Symptom    of 

^'  Cowardice;   witnefs  Hares  and   Deer. Do   no£ 

^*  forget  Achilles  (quoth  Cornelius)  I  know  that 
^'  Running  has  been  condemned  by  the  proud  Spar- 
*'  tans,     as    ufelefs   in    war  j     and   yet   Demofthenes 

^'  could     lav.  'Ay^p      0      fivyuv    f\,      TraXJv     /jLct^icriioci -^ 

^^  a  thought  which  the  Englifh  Hudibras  has  we!' 
*'  rendered. 

For  he  that  rans  may  fight  agai?iy 
Which  he  can  never  do  that^s  Jla'tn* 

'*  That's    true   (quoth   Albertus)   but    pray  confiJer 
*<"  on  the  other  fide,   that   Animals    ^   fpleened  grow 
Vol.  IV.  Q 

t  Blackmorc's   Efiay  on    Spleen, 


# 
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•  "  ex'tremely  falacious,  an  experiment  well  known 
-  "^^  in  dogs.  Cornelius  was  ftruck  with  this,  and 
^^  replied    gravely;     If   it    be  fo,  I  will    defer  the 

■  '^^  Operation,  for  I  will  not  encreafe  the  powers  of 
-■'*■  my  Ton's  body  at  the  expence  of  *  thofe  of  his 
•*^^mind.  I  am  indeed  difappointed  in  moll  of  my 
'*' projects,   and   fear  I  muft  Tit  down   at   laft  con- 

■  ^^  tented  with  fuch  methods  of  Education  as  mo- 
•''''■  dern  barbarity  affords,  'Happy  had  it  been  for 
^' us    ail,   had    we    lived  in   the   age   of  Auguftus  ! 

*'  Then  my  Son   might  have  heard   the  Philofophers 

•  *' difpute  in  the  "Porticos  of  the  Palxftra,  and  at 
^' the  fame  time  formed  his  Body  and  his  Under- 
*' {landing.'*  -^'  It  is  true  (reply *d  Albertus)  we. 
*^  have  no  Exedra  for  the  Philofophers,  adjoining 
^*  to  our  Tennis  Courts  j  but  there  are  Ale-houfes 
^^  where  he  ^wiil  hear  very  notable  argumenta- 
*'  tions :  Tho'  we  come  not  up  to  the  Ancients  in 
*'  the  Tragic- dance y  we  excel  them  in  the  xuft- 
^^  r»t«,    or    the  art  of  Tumbling,        The    Ancients 

^^  would  have  beat  us  at  j^f^o/Vj,  but  not  fo  much 
■^^  at  X\i€  Jaculum  or  pitching  the  Bar,  The  "  Vu- 
■■^'  giiatus  \s  in  as  great  perfe^ion  inEngland  as  in 
-^^  old  Rome,  and  the  Cornifh-Hug  m  the  ^^  LuBus 
"  is  equal  to  the  volutatoria  of  the  Ancients.'* 
-^^  You  could  not  (anfwered  Cornelius)  have  pro» 
^-^f  duced   a   more  unlucky  inflance   of  modern   folly 

ffir-Fiily  CiiTs.  'w  Wrcftling. 
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^^  and  barbarity,  than  what  you  fay  of  the  Jacu- 
*'  lum.  X  The  Cretans  wifely  forbid  their  fervants 
*'  Gymnaflicks,  as  well  as  Arms ;  and  yet  your 
*'  modern  Footmen  exercife  themielves  daily  in 
'^  the  Jaculmn  at  the  corner  of  Hyds-park,  whil-d: 
**  their  enervated  Lords  are  lolling  in  their  chariots, 
'*  a  fpecies  of  Vefligation  feldom  us'd  amongft 
'*  the  Ancients,  except  by  old  Men,  You  fay 
**■  well  (quoth  Albertus)  and  we  have  (everal  other 
"  kinds  of  Vedigation  unknown  to  the  Ancients  ;  ■ 
''particularly  flying  Chariots,  where  the,  people 
may  have  the  benefit  of  this  exercife  at  the  fmall 
expence  of  a  farthing.  But  flippole  (which  I 
readily  grant)  that  the  Ancients  excelled  us  almofl 
*'  in  every  thing,  yet  why  this  iingularity  ?  your  fori 
"  muft  take  up  with  fuch  mafters  as  the  prefent  age 
*'  affords  ;  we  have  Dancing- mafters,  Writing- 
"  mafters    and   Muiiek'^mafters. 

The  bare  mention  of  Mufick  threw  Cornelius  into 
a  palTion.  "  How  can  you  dignify  (quoth  he)  this 
*'  modern  fidlinc  with  the  name  of  Mufick  ?  Will 
*'  any  of  your  beft  Hautboys  encounter  a  Wolf 
^' now  a-days  with  no  other  arms  but  their  inftru- 
♦'  ments,  as  did  that  ancient  piper  Pythocaris  ?  Have 
*'  ever  wild  Boars,  Elephants,  Deer,  Dolphins, 
"  Whales  or  Turbots,  fhew'd  the  leaft  emoti"n  at 
*'  the  moft  elaborate  ftrains    of    your   modern    Scra- 

X  Ariftot.  politic,  lib.  ji.    cap.   3. 
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^*  pers,  all  which  have  been^  as   it  were,  tamed   aRt! 
**  humanized    by   ancient    Muficians  ?      Does     not    y 
''  ^lian   tell   how    the    Lybian  Mares  were   excited 
*•  to  horfing   by  Mudek  :    (which  ought  in    truth  to 
'*  be  a  caution  to  modeft  Women  againft  freqaenting 
'^  Operas ;    and  conlider.    Brother,    you   are   brought 
**  to   this    dilemma,    either    to     give    up    the    virtue 
*'  of  the  Ladies,   or    the   power    of  your    Mufick  :) 
*'  Whence  proceeds  the   degeneracy  of  our  Morals! 
''  Is    it   not   from   the   lofs    of    ancient  Mufick,   by 
*^  which   (fays  Ariftotle)  they  taught  all  the  Virtues  t 
*'  Elfe  might    we   turn    Newgate  into   a   Colifge   of 
''  Dorian    Mudcians,   who    fhould   teach    moral    Vir- 
*'  tues  to  thofe  people.      Whence   comes  it  that   our 
^'^prefent  difeafes    are  fo  ftubborn  ?   whence  is  it  that 
"  I  daily  deplore  my  fciatical  pains  ?     Alas  !    becaufe 
"  we  have   loft   their    true   cure,    by    the  melody  of 
*^  the  Pipe.    All  this  was  well  known  to  the  Ancients, 
*^  as  z   Theophraflu,     afKires     us,    (whence    ^   Cfelius 
*'  calls    it    /oca    dolcnt'ia    dcca:itare^  only  indeed  fome 
''  fmall    remains  cf  this    niill    are    preferved    in    the 
*'  cure    of  the    Tarantula.       Did     not    ^  Pythagoras 
■"^  ftop  a  company  of  drunken  Bullies  from  ftorming  a 
'^  civii  houle,  by  changing  the  flram    of  the   Pipe  to 
*'  the   fober  Spondsus  ?    and  yet    your  modern  Mufi- 
*'  cians  want  art   to  defend  their  windows  from  com- 

y     ^lian  Hifl.  Animal,  Hb.  si.  C9p.   \^ .  zr.d  lib,  xii    cap.  4.4.. 
2     i^ther.aeus,  lib.    xw.  z  Lib,   c3c  lanitate    tucnda 

cap.  A.  b  Qiiintilian.    lib.  I     cap   10. 
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*<  mon  Nickers.  It  is  well  known  that  when  the 
*'  Lacedcemonian  Mob  were  up,  they  <=  commonly 
*^  fent  for  a  Lefbian  Mufician  to  appeafe  them,  and 
*'  they  immedianely  grew  calm  as  foon  as  they  heard 
'^  Terpander  ling  :  Yet  I  don't  believe  that  the 
'*  Pope's  whole  band  of  Mufick,  though  the  beft 
'^  of  this  age,  could  keep  his  Holinefs's  Image  from 
^*  being  burnt  on  a  fifth  of  November.  Nor 
*f  would  Terpander  himfelf  (replied  Albertus)  at 
'^  Billingfgate,  nor  Timotheus  at  Hockley  in  the 
*'  Hole,  have  any  manner  of  efFe<5t,  nor  both  of 
'^  them  together  bring  ^  Horneck  to  common  civi- 
*^  lity."  "  That's  a  grofs  miftake  (faid  Cornelius 
**  very  warmly)  ;  and  to  prove  it  fo,  1  have  here  a 
*'  fmall  Lyra  of  my  own,  framed,  ftrung  and  tun'd 
'*  after  the  ancient  manner.  I  can  play  fome  frag- 
•'*  ments  of  Lefbian  tunes,  and  I  wifh  I  were  to  try 
**  them  upon    the   mod  paffionate  creatures    alive." 

.^ "  You    never   had    a    better   opportunity    (fays 

*'  Albertus)  for  yonder  are  two  Apple-women  fcold- 
**  ing,  and  juft  ready  to  uncoif  one  another." 
With  that  Cornelius,  undreded  as  he  was,  jumps 
out  into  his  Balcony,  his  Lyra  in  hand  in  his  flip- 
pers, with  his  breeches  hanging  down  to  his  ancles, 
a  flocking  upon  his  head,  and  a  waiftcoat  of  murrey- 
coloured  fatin  upon  his  body  :  He  touched  his  Lyra 
with  a  very  unufual  fort  of  an  Harpegiatura,  nor  were 

c  Siiidas  in   Timotheo. 

d  Hoi  neck,     a  fcurrilous  Scriblct    who  wrote  a  weekly  paper, 
called   the  U't^h  German  Dd^or, 
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his  hopes  fruftrated.  The  odd  Equipage,  the  uncouth 
Inflrument,  the  ftrangenefs  of  the  Man  and  of  the 
Mufick,  drew  the  ears  and  eyes  of  the  whole  Mob 
that  were  got  about  the  two  female  Champions, , 
and  at  laft  of  the  Combatants  thcmfelves.  They 
all  approach'd  the  Balcony,  in  as  dole  attention 
as  Orpheus's  firft  Audience  of  Cattle,  or  that  of  an 
Italian  Opera,  when  fome  favourite  Air  is  jull  a- 
wakened.  This  iudden  efFedt  of  his  Mufic  encou- 
raged him  mightily,  and  it  was  oblerved  he  ne-> 
ver  touched  his  Lyre  in  fuch  a  truly  chromatic 
and  enharmonic  manner  as  upon  that  occafion. 
The  mob  laughed,  fung,  jumped,  danced,  and 
ufed  many  odd  geftures,  all  which  he  judged  to 
be  caufed  by  the  various  ftrains  and  modulations, 
^^  Mark  (quoth  he)  in  this,  the  power  of  the  Ionian, 
"  in  that,  you  fee  the  efFed  of  the  iEolian."  But  in 
a  little  time  they  began  to  grow  riotous,  and  threw 
ftones :  Cornelius  then  withdrew,  but  with  the  grea- 
teft  air  of  triumph  in  the  world.  '*  Brother  (faid  he) 
*^  do  you  obferve  I  have  mixed  unawares  too 
"  much  of  the  Phr)'gla72;  I  might  change  it  to  the 
**  Lydiariy  and  foften  their  riotous  tempers  :  But  it  is 
**  enough  :  Learn  from  this  Sample  to  fpeak  with  ve- 
**^  neration  of  ancient  Mufic.  If  this  Lyre,  in 
^^  my  unfldiful  hands,  can  perform  fuch  wonders, 
"  what  murt:  it  not  have  done  in  thofe  of  a  Ti- 
*^  motheus    or    a   Terpander  ?''       Having   faid   this, 
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fee  retired  with  the  utmofl:  Exultation  in  him- 
felf,  and  Contempt  of  his  Brother;  and,  it  is 
iaid,  behaved  that  night  with  fuch  unufual  haugh- 
tinefs  to  his  family,  that  they  had  all  reafon 
to  wifti  for  fpme  ancient  Tibicen  to  calm  liis  Tcm= 
'/■per. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

Rhetoric,  Logic,  and  Metaphyfics. 


Cornelius  having  (as  hath  been   faid)  many  ways 
been    difappointed   in  his   attempts  of  impro- 
ving the  bodily  Forces  of  his  fon,  thought  it  now  high 
time  to  apply  to  the  Culture  of  his  Internal  faculties. 
He  judged  it  proper  in  the  firft  place  to  inftrusft  him  in 
Rhetoric.     But  herein  we  (hall  not    need  to   give  the 
Reader  any  account  of  his  wonderful    progrefs,  fince 
it  is  already  known  to  the  learned  world  by  his  Trea- 
tife  on  this  fubje(51: :    I  mean   the  admirable    Difcourfe 
tiiflBaBM^j  which  he  wrote  at  this  time,   but  concealed 
from    his  Father,    knowing  his  extreme  partiality  for 
the    Ancients.      It  lay  by  him   concealed,    and    per- 
haps forgot   among  the   great   multiplicity  of  other 
Writings,   till,  about  the  year  1727,  he  fent  it  us  to 
be  printed,   with    many  additional  examples  drawn 
from  the  excellent   live  Poets  of  this  prefent   ajre. 
We  proceed  therefore  to  Lvgic  and  Metaphfics, 

The  wife  Cornelius  was  convinced,  that  thefe  being 
Polemical  Arts,  could  no  more  be  learned  alone,  than 
Fencing  or  Cudgel-playing,     He  thought  it  therefore 
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liiecefrary  to  look  out  for  fome  YoutTi  of  pregnant 
parts,  to  be  a  fort  of  humble  Companian  to  his  fon  in 
thofe  ftudies.  His  good  fortune  <lire<5ied  him  to  one 
of  the  mofl:  lingular  endowments,  whofe  name  was 
Conradus  Crambe,  who  by  the  father's  lide  was  related 
to  the  Crouches  of  Cambridge,  and  his  Mother  was 
Coufin  to  Mr  lSwan,  Gamefter  and  Punfter  of  the  City 
of  London.  So  tTiat  from  both  parents  he  drew  a 
natural  diipofition  to  fport  himfelf  with  Words,  which, 
as  they  are  faid  to  be  the  counters  of  wile  Men,  and 
ready  money  of  Fools,  Crambe  had  great  ftore  of  cadi 
of  the  latter  fort.  Happy  Martin  in  fuch  a  Parent 
and  fuch  a  Companion !  What  might  not  he  atchieve 
in  Arts  and  Sciences! 

Here  1  muft  premife  a  general  obfervation  of  great 
benefit  to  mankind.  That  there  are  many  people 
who  have  the  uie  only  of  one  Operation  of  the  Intel- 
lect, though,  like  fhort- lighted  men,  they  can 
hardly  difcover  it  themfelves ;  they  can  form  Cngle 
apprehenlions,  but  have  neither  of  the  other  two 
faculties,  the  judicimn  or  difcurfm.  Now,  as  it  is 
wifely  ordered,  that  people  deprived  of  one  lenle  have 
the  others  in  more  perfedlion,  fuch  people  will  form 
fingle  Ideas  with  a  great  deal  of  vivacity ;  and  happy 
were  it  indeed  if  they  would  confine  themfelves  to 
fuch,   without  fonmngj udida,   much  lefs  argtmzenta' 

Vol.  IV.  H 
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Cornelius  quickly  diicovered,  that  thefe  two  lafr 
<  operations  of  the  Intel  left  were,  very  weak  in  Martin, 
and  almon:  totally  .extinguidied  in  Crambe  ;  however, 
he  tiled  to  fay,  that  Rules  of  Logic  are  Spectacles  to  a 
purblind  underftanding,  and  therefore  he  refolved  to 
.proceed  with  his  two  Pupils. 

Martin's  underftanding  \yas  fo  totally  immerfed  in 
fenfihle  oI^jeBs,  th^t  he  demanded  examples  from  Ma- 
-:teiial  things  of  the  abftraded  Ideas  of  Logic  :  As  for 
-Crambe,  he  contented  himlelf  with  the  Words,  and 
when  he  could  but  form  fome  conceit  upon  them, 
was  fully  fatisfied.  Thus  Crambe  would  tell  his  In- 
flruftor,  that  All  men  were  not  fuiguUr  \  that  Indi- 
viduality could  hardly  be  praedicated  of  any  man,  for 
it  was-xommonly  faid  that  a  man  h  not  the  fame  he 
wasj  that  madmen  are  befide  themfehesy  and  drunken 
.men  come  to  ihemfelv-es ;  which  fhovv's,  that  few  men 
have  that  moft  valuable  logical- endow^ment,  Individu- 
ality. Cornelius  told  Martin,  that  a  fhoulder  of  mut- 
'£on  was  an  Individual;  which  Crambe  denied,  for  he 
Lad  leen  it  cut  into  commons:  That's  true  (quoth 
tthe  Tutor)  but  you  never'  faw  it  cut  into  Shoulders  of 
■mutton:  If  it  could  (quoth  Crambe)  it  would  be  the 
mofl  lovely  individual  of  the  Univerfity,  When  he  was 
told,  ?ifuhj}a7jce  wa-s  that  which  was  [ubjeB  to  acc'i- 
■  dsutj;  then  -Soldiers  (quoth  Crambe)  are  the  moll 
jfubilantial  people  in  the  world.  Neither  would  he  al- 
4ow:^it.tobe  a.good  defimtion  o[ accidL^ut,  that  it  couM 
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be     ^'  prelent  or  abfent  without  the  deftru(51ion  of  the 
'^  fabjedt  ;"    fince   there    are   a  great    many  accidents 
that  deftroy  the  fubjecft,    as  burning  does  a  houfe,    and 
death  a    man.     Bat    as  to   that,    Cornelius    informed 
him,    that  there   was  a   natural  death,   and  a  logical 
death;    that    though    a  man    after    his   natural  death 
was  not  capable  of  the  leaft  parirti-office,  yet  he  might 
ftill   keep    his   Stall    amongft    the   logical   praedica- 
ments. 

Cornelius  was   forced    to  give  Martin  fenfible  ima- 
ges; thus  calling  up  the  Coachman  he  aficed  him  what 
he  had  feen  at  the  Bear   Garden  ?    The  man    anfwer- 
ed,  he    faw   two    men  fight  a  prize ;    one  was   a   fair 
man,    a  Sergeant   in    the   Guards  ;   the    other   black, 
a  Butcher;   the  Sergeant    had  red  Breeches,  the    But- 
cher   blue ;    they  fought  upon  a    Stage  about   four  o' 
Clock,  and  the  Sergeant  wounded  the   Butcher  in  the 
leg.     <'  Mark  (quoth  Cornelius)  how  the  fellow  runs 
'*  through  the  praedicaments.     Men,  fuhflantia-,    two 
^^  quanUtas't    fair  and  black,    qualitas  i    Sergeant    and 
*'  Butcher,  relatio  ;   wounded  the  other,  adio  et  pajfio\ 
^^  fighting,  fitui  ;    Stage,  iibi ;    four   o'Clock,    guando  ; 
''  blue  and  red  Breeches,  hahltus.'"    At    the  fame  time, 
he  warned    Martin,    that   what   he  now  learn 'd  as   a 
Logician,    he  mud    forget    as  a    natural  Philofopher; 
that  tho'  he  now  taught  tliem    that  accidents  inhered 
in  the  fubje^,   they  would  find   in  time  there  was  no 
fiich  thing  ;    and  that  colour,   tafte^  fmell,   L^at,   and 
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cold,  were  not  in   the  things,  but  only  phantafnas  of 
our   brains.     He  was  foixed  to  let  them  into  this   fe- 
cret;  for  Martin   could   not  conceive  how  a   habit  of 
dancing  inhered  in  a  dancing  mafter,   when  he  did  not 
dance ;    nay,  he  would  demand  the  Cbara6terifticks  of 
Relations :   Crambe  ufed  to  help  hrm  out,  by  telling 
him,    a  Cuckold,  a  lofing  gamefter,   a  man  that  had 
not  dined,   a  young   heir   that  was  kept  fhort  by  his 
father,    might   be  all    known   by  their  countenance; 
that,  in  this  laft  cafe,  the  Paternity  and  Filiation  leave 
very  fenfible  impreffions  in  the  relatum  and  correlatum,  •> 
The  greateft  difficulty  was  when    they   came   to   the 
Tenth  praedicament :    Crambe  affirmed   that  his  habi- 
tus was  more  a  fubftance  than  he  was ;    for  his  cloaths 
could  better  fubfift  without  him,  than  he  without  his 
cloathst 

Martin  fjppofed  an  Univerfal  Man  to  be  like  a 
Knight  of  a  Shire,  or  a  Burgefs  of  a  Corporation,  that 
reprefented  a  great  many  Individuals.  His  Father 
afked  him,  if  he  could  not  frame  the  Idea  of  an  Uni- 
verfal Lord  Mayor  ?  Martin  told  him,  that,  never 
having  feen  but  one  Lord  Mayor,  the  Idea  of  that 
Lord  Mayor  always  returned  to  his  mind ;  that  he 
had  great  difficulty  to  abftraft  a  Lord  Mayor  from  his 
Fur,  Gown,  and  Gold  Chain  ;  nay,  that  the  horfe  he 
faw  the  Lord  Mayor  ride  upon  not  a  little  difturbed 
his  imagination.  On  the  other  hand,  Crambe,  to 
fiiew  himfelf  of  a  more  penetrating  genius,  fwore  that 
he  could   frame  a   conception  of  a  Lord  Mayor   not 
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only  without  his  Horfe,  Gown,  and  Gold  Chain,  but 
even  without  Stature,  Feature,  Colour,  Hands,  Head, 
Feet  or  any  Body ;  which  he  fuppoled  was  the 
ab{lra<5t  of  a  Lord  Mayor.  Cornelius  told  him  that  he 
was  a  lying  Ralcal ;  that  an  Umverfa/e  was  not  the 
objedl  of  imagination,  and  that  there  was  no  fucb 
thing  in  reality  or  a  parte  Ret,  But  I  can  prove 
(quoth  Cram  be)  that  there  are  Clyflers  a  parte  Ret 
but  Clyjlers  are  univerfales ;  ergo.  Thus  I  prove 
my  Minor.  Quod  aptum  eft  inejje  77mltis,  is  an  iini' 
verfale  by  definition :  but  every  clyfter  before  it  is 
adminiftred  has  that  quality  ;  therefore  every  clyfter 
is  an  unherjale. 

He  alfo  found  fault  with  the  Advertifements,  that 
they  were  not  ftrid:  logical  definitions :  In  an  adver- 
tifement  of  a  Dog  ftoln  or  ftrayed,  he  faid  it  ought 
to  begin  thus,  ^}z  irrational  animal  of  the  Cemis 
caninum,  &c.  Cornelius  told  them,  that  tho'  thofe 
advertifements  were  not  framed  according  to  the  exa^^ 
rules  of  logical  definitions,  being  only  defcriptions 
of  things  tiuniero  differentilus,  yet  they  contained  a 
faint  image  of  the  prcedicahiiia,  and  were  highly 
fubfervient  to  the  common  purpofes  of  life  ;  often 
difcovering  things  that  were  loft,  both  animate  and 
inanimate.  An  Italian  Creyhound^  of  a  77i07ifc-cQlr,ury 
a  white  fpeck  in  the  neck^  lame  of  one  legy  belongs  to 
fuch  a  Lady.  Greyhound,  genus  j  moufe-coloured, 
etc.  differefitia  ;  lame  of  one  leg,  accidens  ;  belongs 
to  fuch  a  Lady  ,  propriwn. 
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Though  Fm    afJraid   I  have  tranfgrefTed   upon  my 
Reader's    patience   already,     I   cannot     help    taking 
notice    of   one    thing    more  extraordinary  than  any 
yet    mentioned ;     which   was    Crambe^s    Treatife    of 
Eylloglfms,      He   fuppofed   that  a  Philofbpher's  brain 
was    like  a   great   Foreft,    where   Ideas    ranged  like 
animals  of  leveral  kinds ;    that  thofe  Ideas  copulated, 
and   engendered    Conclnfions ;   that     when   thofe  of 
different   Species  copulate,  they  bring  forth  monfters 
or   abfurdities  ;      that   the    Mcjor    is   the    male,    the 
Minor   the  female,    which   copulate    by    the   Middle 
Term,   and  engender   the  Conclulion.       Hence  they 
are    called    the    praim^af    or    Predeceflbrs     of    the 
Concludon ;    and  it  is  properly  faid   by  the  Logicians,- 
quod  pariant  fcientiamy   op'mionem,  they  bsget  fcience, 
opinion,    etc.       Univerfal  PropoGtions  are  perfons  of 
quality  ;    and  therefore   in  Logick   they  are  faid  to  be 
of  the   firfi   Figure.       Singular  Propolitions   are  pri- 
vate perfons,  and    therefore   placed    in   the   third   or 
1  aft  figure,   or   rank.     From    thofe  principles    all  the 
rules  of  Syllogifms  naturally  follow. 

I.  That  there  are  only  three  Terms,  neither  more 
nor  lefs;  for  to  a  child  there  can  be  only  one 
father  and  one  mother. 

If,  From  univerfal  premiires  there  follows  an  uni- 
verfal conclufion,  as  if  one  fhould  fay,  that 
perfons  of  quality  always  beget  perfons  ot 
quality. 
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I'll.  From  the  fingular  premifTes  follows  only  a 
lingular  concluxion,  that  is,  if  the  parents  be 
only  private  people,  the  ilTue  muft  be  fo  like- 
wife. 

•IV.  From   particular  propofltions   nothing  can  be 

concluded,  becaufe  the  Indivtdua  vaaa  are 
(like  whoremafters  and  common  ftrumpets) 
barren. 

V.  There  cannotbe  more  in  the  conclufion  than 
was  in  the  premifles,  that  is,  children  can 
only  inherit  from  their  parents. 

VI.  The  conclufion  follows  the  weaker  part,  that 
is  children  inherit  the  difeafes  of  their  parents. 

■  VII.  From  two  negatives  nothing  can  be   conclud- 
ed,   for  from  divorce   or  feparation   there    can 
come  no  ifTue. 
VIII.  The  medium   cannot  enter   the   conclulion, 
that  being  logical  inceft. 

TX.  An  hypothetical  propofition  is  only  a  contrad, 
or  a  proraife  of  marriage,-  from  fuch  there- 
fore there  can  fpring  no  real  ifTue. 

*X.  When  the  premiffes  or  parents  are  neceflarily 
join'd  (or  in  lawful  wedlock)  they  beget  law- 
ful IlTue ;  but  contingently  joined,  they  beget 
baflards, 

"So  much  for  the  Affirmative  propodtions ;  the  Ne- 
gative muft  be  deferred  to  another  occalion. 
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Crambe  ufed  to  value  himfelf  upon  this  Syftem, 
from  whence  he  faid  one  might  fee  the  propriety 
of  the  expreflion,  fuch  a  one  has  a  barren  imagina- 
tion ;  and  how  common  is  it  for  fuch  people  to  adopt 
conclufions  that  are  not  the  iflue  of  their  premiffes  ? 
therefore,  as  an  Abfurdity  is  a  Monfler,  a  Falfity  is 
a  Bajlard  j  and  a  true  conclufion  that  followeth  not 
fi-om  the  premiffes,  may  properly  be  faid  to  be 
adopted.  But  then  what  is  an  Enthymem  ?  (quoth 
Cornelius.)  Why,  an  Enthymem  (replied  Crambe) 
is  when  the  Major  is  indeed  married  to  the  Minor, 
but  the  Marriage  kept  fecrei. 

Metaphysicks  were  a  large  field  in  which  to 
exercife  the  Weapons  Logick  had  put  into  their 
hands.  Here  Martin  and  Crambe  ufed  to  engage 
like  any  Prize= fighters,  before  their  Father,  and  his 
other  learned  companions  of  the  Sympofiacks.  And 
as  Prize-fighters  will  agree  to  lay  afide  a  buck- 
ler, or  fome  fuch  defenfive  weapon,  fo  would 
Crambe  promife  not  to  ufe  fmipUciter  et  Jecundum 
quid,  provided  Martin  would  part  with  materialiter 
et  formaliter  :  But  it  was  found  that  without  the 
help  of  the  defenfive  armour  of  thofe  diftindions, 
the  arguments  cut  fo  deep,  that  they  fetched  blood 
at  every  ftroke.  Their  Thefes  were  picked  out  of 
Suarez,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  other  learned  writers 
on  thole  fubje<5ts.  I  fhall  give  the  reader  a  tafte 
of  fome  of  them. 
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I.  If  the   Innate  Defire  of  the    knowledge  of  Me- 

taphyficks  was  the  caufe  of  the  Fall  of  Adam  s 
and  the  Arhr  porphyriana,  the  Tree  of  Know- 
letige  of  good  and  evil  ?    ^ffirin&d, 

II.  If  tranfecndental   goodnefs  CQuid  be   truly   pre- 
dicated of  the  Devil  ?    affirmed. 

III.  Whether    one,   or   many  be  firft  ?     or   if  one 
doth  not  ftippofe  the  notion  of  many  ?  Suarez. 

IV.    if  the   defiie   of  News  in  Mankind  be  ^//<??//2^i 

Innatusy    not  elicitus  P    affirmed, 
V^    Whether    there    is    in   bumaa     underftandings 

potential  falfities  ?     affirtfied* 

VI.  Whether  God  loves  ^iptijjible  ^//ge/  hetter  than 
di{\  aBually.  exljlent  fye  P    denied. 

VII.  If   Angels    pafs  from  one  extreme  to  another 
without  going  through  the  middle?    Aquir.as. 

VIII.  If  Angels  know  things  more  clearly  in  a  morn- 
ing ^  ^quhias. 

IX.  Whether   every    Angel  hears  what  one  Ange] 
f;i ys.  to   another?    denied,    Aqmnaa, 

X.  If  temptation  be  proprium  quarto  lu-odo  of  the 
Devil  ?    denied,   Aqumas. 

XI.  Whether  one  Devii   can  illuminate   another? 
Aquhias . 

XII.  If  there  would  have  been  any  females  born  ir; 
the  ft  ate  of  Innocence  ?    Aq'.iinas. 

XIII.  If  the  Creation  was  finifhed  in  fix  days,   be- 
caule  fix  is   tlie  moft   perfcd  number  j   or  if  fix 

Voj..  IV.  I 
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be  the  moft  perfect  number,  becaufe   the'Crea° 
tion  was  finished  in  fix  days  ?    Aquinas, 

Sphere  were  Teveral  others,  of  which  in  the  courfe 
of  the  life  of  this  learned  perfon  we  may  have 
ocxaiion  to  treat :  and  one  particularly  that 
remains  undecided  to  this  day ;  it  was  taken 
from  the  learned  Suarez. 

-XIV.  An  prater  efle  reale  dBiialis  ejfentta  fit  al'md 
t^Q  neceffarium  quo  res  a£iua liter  exiflat  P  Xti 
Englifli  thus.  Whether,  befides  the  real  being  of 
a»5tual  being,  there  be  any  other  being  neceifary 
to  caule  a  thins  to  be  ? 


■to 


This  brings  into  my  mind  a  Project  to  banifh 
"Metaphyficks  out  of  Spain,  which  it  was  fuppofed 
.might  be  effe^uated  by  this  method  :  That  nobody 
fhould  ufe  any  Compound  or  Decompound  of  the 
Subftantial  Verbs  but  as  they  are  read  in  the  common 
conjugations  ;  for  every  body  will  allow,  that  if  yoa 
debar  a  Metaphyfician  froni^?;/,  ejfenfia,  entitas,  fuh- 
,fijk}2fia,%.c,    there  is  an  end  of  him.. 

'Cranibe  regretted  extremely,  that  Szihjfantial  Forms y 
•a  race  of  harmlefs  beings  which  had  lafted  for  many 
•years,  and  afForded  a  comfortable  fubfiftence  -^to 
iinany  poor  Philofophers,  fliould  be  now  hunted 
t<iovvn  like  fo  many  Wolves,  without  the  pofTibility 
fof  aretreat.  He  confidered  that  it  had  gone  much 
fiiarder  with  them   than -with  Effences,     vvhicli  fiad 
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retired  from  the  Schools  into  the  Apothecaries  Shops, 
where  fome  of  them  had  been  advanced  into  the 
degree  of  Quintejfences^  He  thought  there  fhould 
be  a  retreat  for  poor  fiibjlmit'tal  forms,  amongfl  the 
Gentlemen-ufhers  at  court ;  and  that  there  were  m-' 
iSto.^  fubj] antial  forms ,  fuch  as /cr;///  of  Prayer,  anel 
forms  of  Government,  without  which  the  things  them- 
iclves  could  never  long  fubfift.  He  alfo  ufed  to  won- 
der that  there  was  not  a  reward  for  fuch  as  could 
find  out  a  fourth  Figure  in  Logic,  as  well  as  for 
thofe  who  fhould  difcover  the  Longitude, 
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CHAP.     Vill. 
A  N  A  T  O  M  Y. 


CtOrnelius,  it  is  certain,  bad  a  moft  fuperfli- 
'  tious  veneration  for  the  Ancients ;  and  if 
they  contradi(fied  each  other,  his  Reafon  was  fo 
pliant  and  dudile,  that  he  was  always  of  the  opi- 
nion of  the  laft  he  read.  But  he  reckoned  it  a 
point  of  honour  never  to  be  vanquifhed  in  a  dif- 
pute ;  from  which  quality  he  aeqaired  the  Title 
of  the  ]}w'mc'wk  DoElor.  While  the  Profcifur  of 
Anatomy  was  demcnftrating  to  his  fon  the  feveral 
kinds  o^  JnteJlineSj  Cornelius  affinii'd  that  there  were 
only  two,  the  Coio7^  and  the  Alchos,  according 
to  Hippocrates,  who  it  was  impodible  could  ever 
be  miilaken.  It  was  in  vain  to  affure  him  this 
error  proceeded  from  want  of  accuracy  in  dividing 
the  whole  Canal  of  the  Guts  :  Say  what  you 
pleafe  (he  replied)  this  is  both  mine  and  Hippo- 
crates's  opinion.  You  may  with  equal  reafon  (an- 
fwered  the  ProfefTor)  affirm,  that  a  man's  Liver 
bath  five  Lobes,  and  dtny  the  Circulation  of  the 
blood.  Ocular  demonllration  (faid  Cornelius)  feems 
to  be  on  your  fide,  yet  1  (hall  not  give  it  up  :  Show 
me  any  vifcus  of  a  human   body,    and  I  will  bring 
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you  a  monfter  that  differs  from  the  common  rule 
in  the  ftrucfture  of  it.  if  Natui-e  fliews  fuch  variety 
in  the  fame  age,  why  may  (he  not  have  extend- 
ed it  further  in  feveral  ages  ?  Produce  me  a  man 
J30W  of  the  age  of  an  Antediluvian,  of  the 
ftrength  of  Samfon,  or  the  Size  of  the  Giants,  if 
in  the  whole,  why  not  in  parts  of  the  hody,  may 
it  not  be  pollible  the  prefent  generation  of  men 
may  differ  from  the  Ancients  ?  The  Moderns  have 
perhaps  lengthened  the  channel  of  the  guts  by 
Gluttony,  and  diminiihed  the  Liver  by  hard  drink- 
ing* Though  it  fhall  be  demonftrated  that  modern 
blood  circulates,  yet  I  will  believe  with  Hippocra- 
tes, that  the  blood  of  the  Ancients  had  a  flux  and 
reflux  from  the  heart,  like  a  Tide.  Confider  how 
Luxury  hath  introduced  new  difeafes,  and  with 
them  not  improbably  altered  the  whole  couvfe  of 
the  Fluids.  Confider  how  the  current  of  mighty 
Rivers,  nay  the  very  channels  of  the  Ocean  are 
changed  from  what  they  were  in  ancient  days; 
and  can  we  be  fo  vain  to  imagine  that  the  Micro- 
cofm  of  the  human  body  alone  is  exempted  from 
the  fate  of  all  things  ?  I  queftion  not  but  plaufible 
Conjectures  may  be  made  even  as  to  the  Time  when 
the  blood  firft  began  to  circulate. — Such  difputes  as 
thefe  frequently  perplexed  the  PiofelTor  to  that  de- 
gree, that  he  would  now  and  then  in  a  padion  leave 
him  in  the  middle  of  a  Ledure,  as  he  did  at  this 
time 
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There  unfortunately  happened  foon  after,  an  una* 
lual  accident,  which  retarded  the  profecution  of  the 
ftudies  of  Martin.  Having  purchafed  the  body  of  a 
MaIefa«5lor,  he  hir*d  a  room  for  its  dilledlion  near  the 
Peft-fields  in  St  Giles's,  at  a  little  diftance  from  Ty- 
burn Road.  Crau>be  (to  whofe  care  this  body  was 
committed)  carried  it  thither  about  twelve  o'clock  at 
night  in  a  Hackney-coach,  few  Houfe-keepers  being 
very  willing  to  let  their  lodgings  to  fueh  kind  of  Ope- 
rators. As  he  was  foftly  (talking  up  ftairs  in  the 
dark,  with  the  dead  man  in  his  arms,  his  burthen  had 
like  to  have  flipped  from  him,  which  he  (to  fave  from 
falling)  grafp'd  fo  hard  about  the  belly,  that  it  for- 
ced the  wind  thi'ough  the  AnuSy  with  a  noife  exaflly 
like  the  Crepltui^  of  a  living  man.  Crambe  (who  did 
not  comprehend  how  this  part  of  the  Animal Oeconomy 
could  remain  in  a  dead  man)  was  fo  terrified,  that  he 
threw  down  the  body-,  ran  up  to  his-mafter,  and  had 
fcarce  breath  to  tell  him  what  had  happened.  Mar- 
tin with  all  his  philofophy  could   not   prevail    upon 

bim  to  return  to  his  poft You  may  fay  what  you 

pleafe  (quoth  Crambe)  no  man  alive  ever  broke  wind 
more  naturally ;  nay,  he  feeraed  to  be  mightily  relie- 
ved by  it.— — The  rolling  of  the  corpfe  down  fta'rrs 
made  fuch  a  noife,  that  it  awaked  the  whole  houle. 
The  maid  fhrieked,  the  landlady  cried  out  Thieves; 
but  the  Landlord,  in  his  (hirt  as  he  was,  taking  a 
candle  in  one  hand,  and  a  drawn  fword  in  the  other, 
ventured  out  of  the  Room,   The  maid  with  only  a  (ingle 
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petticoat  ran  up  ftairs,  but  fpurning  at  the  dead  body, 
fell  upon  it  in  a  fwoon.     Now  thi"  landlord  ftood  ftill 
and    liflen'd;   then  he  looked  behind  him,  and  ventu- 
red down  in  this  maimer  one  flair  after   another,    till 
he  came  where   lay  his  maid,   as  dead,  upon  another 
corpfe   unknown.     The  wife  ran   into  the  ftreet  and 
cry'd  out  murder;    the  watch  ran  in,   while  Martin 
a«d   Crambe,  hearing  ail   this  uproar,  were  coming 
down    ftairs.     The  Watch  imagined   they  were  ma- 
king their  efcape,  feized  them  immediately,    and  car- 
ried  them  to  a    neighbouring  Juftice :   where,    upon 
iearching  them,  feveraL  kind  of  knives  and    dreadful 
weapons  were-found  upon  them.     The  Juftice  firft  ex- 
amined Crambe. — What  is  your  Name  ?  fays  the  Juf- 
tice.   I  have  acquired  (quoth  Crambe)  no  great  Name 
as  yet;   they  call  me  Crambe  or  Crambo,  no  matter 
U'hich,   as  to  myfelf,   though  it  may  be  feme  difpu  "^ 
to  pofterity — What  is  yours  and    your  Mafter's   pro- 
feffion?    '<lth   our  bulinefs  to  imbrue   our  hands  in 
^'  blood  ;  we  cut  o^  the  heads,  and  pull  out  the  hearts 
*^  of  thofe  that  never  injured  us;  we  rip  up  big-belly*d 
<f  women,  and  tear  children  limb  from  limb."     Mar» 
tin    endeavoured  to  interrupt  him;  but   the  Juftice, 
being  ftrangelyaftonifhed  with  the  franknefs  ofCrambe's 
Confeftion,  ordered  him  to  proceed ;    upon  which  he 
made  the  following  Speech, 

'*  May  it  pleafe  your  Worfhip,  as  touchingthebody 
"<^  of  this  man,    I  can  anfwer  each  head  that  my  aecu- 
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(ers  alledge  agalnft  me  to  a  hair.  They  have  hU 
therto  talked  like  ntim-fculls  without  brains;  but  if 
your  VVorfhip  will  not  only  give  ear,  but  regard  me 
with  a  favourable  eye,  I  will  not  be  brow-beateii 
with  the  fupercilious  looks  of  my  adverfaries,  who 
now  ftand  cheek  by  jowl  by  your  Wordiip.  I  will 
prove  to  their  faces,  that  their  foul  mouths  have 
not  opened  their  Ijps  without  a  fallity ;  tho'  they 
have  (bowed  their  teeth  as  if  they  would  bite  off  my 
nofe.  Now,  Sir,  that  I  may  fairly  flip  my  neck 
out  of  the  collar,  I  beg  this  matter  may  not  be 
flightly  fkined  over.  Tho'  I  have  no  man  here  to 
back  me,  I  will  unbofom  my  felf,  fince  Truth  is  on 
my  (ide,  and  (hall  give  them  tlieir  bellies.full,  tho* 
they  think  they  have  me  upon  the  hip.  Whereas 
they  fay  I  came  into  their  lodgings,  with  arms, 
and  murdered  this  man  without  their  Privity,  I  de- 
clare I  had  not  the  lead:  finger  in  it  j  and  fmce  I  am 
to  ftand  upon  my  own  legs,  nothing  of  this  matter 
(hall  be  left  till  1  fet  it  upon  a  right  foot*  In  the 
vein  I  am  in,  I  cannot  for  my  heart's  blood  and 
guts  bear  this  ufuge:  I  (hall  not  fpare  my  lungs  to 
defend  my  good  name  :  I  was  ever  reckoned  a 
good  liver ;  and  I  think  I  have  the  bowels  of  com- 
palTion.  I  afli  but  juftice,  and  from  the  crown  of 
my  head  to  the  foal  of  my  foot  I  (hall  ever  ac- 
knowledge nayfelf  your  Wor(hip''s  humble  Ser- 
vant.*' 
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The  Juflice  flared,  the  Landlord  and  Landlady  lift- 
ed up. their  eyes,  and  Martin  fretted,  while  Crambe 
talked  in  this  rambling  incoherent  manner:  till  at 
length  Martin  begged  to  be  heard.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  the  Juftice  was  convinced,  till 
they  fent  for  the  Finiflier  of  human  laws,  of  whom 
the  Corpfe  had  been  purchaled ;  who  looking  near  ths 
left  ear,  knew  his  own  work,  and  gave  oath  accord- 
ingly. 

No  fooner  was  Martin  got  home,  but  he  fell  into  a 
paflion  at  Crambe.  *'  What  Dseiuon,  he  cried,  hath 
"  poiTelTed  thee,  that  thou  wilt  never  forfake  that 
*' impertinent  Guftom  of  punning?  Neither  my  coun- 
'*  fel  nor  my  example  have  thus  milled  thee;  thou  go- 
'*  verneft  thyfelf  by  moft  erroneous  Maxims.'*  Far 
from  it  (anfwers  Crambe)  my  life  is  as  orderly  as  my 
Didionary,  for  by  my  Dictionary  I  order  my  life.  I 
have  made  a  Kalender  of  radical  wordi>  for  all  theiea- 
fons,  months,  and  days  of  the  year:  Every  day  I  am 
under  the  dominion  of  a  certain  Word  :  but  this  day 
in  particular  I  cannot  be  milled,  for  I  am  governed  by 
one  that  rules  all  fexes,  ages,  conditions,  nay  all  ani- 
mals rational  and  irrational.  Who  is  not  governed 
by  the  word  Led  ?  Our  Noblemen  and  Drunkards 
are  pimp-led,  Phylicians  and  Fulfes  fee-led,  their 
Patients  and  Oranges  pil-led,  a  new  married  Man  and 
an  Afs  are  bride-led,  an  old  inanied  Man  and  a  Pack- 
Vol.  IV.  K 
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..horfeare  fad-led,  Cats  and  Dice  are  rat-led,  Svvlneaifd 
Nobility  are  Sty-led,  a  Coquet  and  a  Tinder-box  ar« 
ipark-led,  a  Lover  and  a  Blunderer  are  grove-led.  And 
that  I  may  not  be  tedious -Which  thou  art  (re- 
plied Martin,- ftamping  with  his  foot)  which  thou  art, 
,1  fay,  beyond  all  human  toleration.  Such  an  unnatu- 
.ral,  unnacountable,  uncoherent,  unintelligible,  un- 
profitable—— There,  it  is  now  !  (interrupted  Crambe) 
this  is  your  Day  for   Uns.     Martin    could    bear   no 

longer however,    compoling   his   Countenance, 

vCome  hither,  he  cried,  tliere  are  five  pounds,  ieventeen 
.fliillings  and  nine-pence:  thou  haft .  been  with  me 
eight  months,  three  weeks,  two  days,  and  four  hours. 
.Poor  Crambe,  upon  the  receipt  of  his  Salary,  fell  into 
.tears,    flung  the  money  upon   the  ground,   and  burft 

^forth  4n  thefe -words: O  Cicero,  Cicero!    if  to 

,pun  be  a  crime,    'tis  a  crime  I  have  learned  from  thee: 
iO  Bias,  Bias!    if  to  pun  be  a  crime,    by  thy  example 

was  I  biafs'd. Whereupon  Martin  (confidering 

.that  one  of  the  greateft  of  Orators,   and  even  a  Sage 
..of  Greece  had  punned)  hefitated,   relented,   and  rein^ 
r^ated  Crambe  in  his  Service, 
1 
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C   HA  P.    IX. 


How  Martin  became  a  great  CriticE 


IT  was  a  moft  peculiar  Talent  1ti  Martinus,  to 
convert  every  trifle  into  a  ferious  thing,  either' 
in  the  way  of  Life,  or  in  Learning.  Tiiis  can 
no  way  be  better  exemplified,  than  in  the  ef» 
fed  which  the  Puns  of  Crambe  had  on  the  Mind 
and  Studies  of  Martinus.  He  conceived,  that 
fbmewhat  of  a  like  Talent  to  this  of  Crambe, 
of  afTembling  parallel  founds,  either  'fyllables,  or 
words,  might  conduce  to  the  Emendation  and  Cor- 
redion  of  Ancient  Authors,  if  applied  to  their 
Works,  wrth  the  fame  Diligence,  and  the  fame 
Liberty.  He  relblved  to  try  fir  ft  upon  V^irgil, 
Horace,  and  Terence;  concluding,  that,  if  the 
moft  corred:  Authors  could  be  fo  ferved  with 
any  reputation  to  the  Critick,  the  amendment 
and  alteration  of  all  the  reft  would  eauly  fol- 
low ;   whereby  a  new,    a   vaft,  nay  boundlefs  Field 
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of  Glory   would   be   opened    to    the  true   and   ab- 
folute  Critick. 

This  Specimen  on  Virgil  he  has  given  us,  in  the 
Addenda  to  his  Notes  on  the  Dunciad.  His  Te- 
rence and  Horace  are  in  every  body's  hands,  under 
the  names  of  Richard  B—  — ley,  and  Francis  H — re. 
And  we  have  convincing  proofs  that  the  late  Edition 
of  Milton  publiilied  in  the  name  of  the  former  of 
thefe,  was  in  truth  the  Work  of  no  other  than  our 
Scriblerus. 
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CHAP.     X. 


Of  Martinus*s  uncommon  Practice  of 
Phyfic,  and  how  he  appHed  him- 
felf  to  the  Difeafes  of  the  Mind. 


BUT   it    is  high   time   to   return    to    the  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Progrefs   of  Martinus  in  the   Stu- 
dies of  Phyfic,    and    to   enumerate  fome  at  leaft   of 
the    many    Difcoveries    and    Experiments    he   made 
therein. 

One  of  the  firft  was  his  Method  of  inveftigating 
latent  Diftempers,  by  the  fagacious  Quality  of  Set- 
ting-Dogs and  Pointers.  The  fuccefs,  and  the  Ad- 
ventures that  befel  him,  when  he  walked  with  thefe 
Animals,  to  fmell  tliem  out  in  the  Parks  and  pub- 
lic places  about  London,  are  what  we  would  willing' 
ly  relate;  but  that  his  own  account,  together  with 
a  Lift  of  thofe  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  at  whom  they 
made  a  Full  Set,  will  be  publilhed  in  time  convenient. 
There  will  alfo  be  added  the  Reprefentation,   which, 
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on  occafion  of  one  diftemper  which  was  hecome  ai~- 
moft  epidemical,  he  thought  himfelf  obliged   to   lay- 
before   both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  intitled,  J  Pro-- 
^p/a/for  a  General  Flux^   to  exterminate  at  one  blow 
the  P — 3^   out  of  this  kingdonr. 

But  being  weary  of  all  pra^lice  on.  foetid  Bodies  % 
from  a  certain  nicenefs  of  Conftitution^  (efpecially 
when  he  attended  Dr  Woodward  thro'  a  Twelve- 
month's courfe  of  Vomition)  he  determined  to  leave 
it  off  entirely,  and  to  apply  himfelf  only  to  difeafes 
of  the  Mind.  He  attempted  to  find  out  Specificks 
for  all  the  Fajjlom;  and  as  other  Phyficians  throw 
their  Patients  into  fweats,  vomits,  purgations,  etc, 
he  caft  them  into  Love,  Hatred,  Hope,  Fear,  Jby, 
Grief,  etc.  And  indeed  the  greatirregularity  of  the 
Paffions  in  the  Englifh  Nation,  was  the  chief  motive 
that  induced  him  to  apply  his  whole  fludies,  while  he 
continued  among  us,  to  the  Difeafes  of  the  Mind. 

To  this  purpofe  he  directed,  in  the  firft  place, 
his  late  acquired  lldil  in  Anatomy^  He  confidered 
Virtues  and  Vices  as  certain  Habits  which  proceed 
from  the  natural  Formation  and  Structure  of  par- 
ticular parte  of  the  body.  A  bird  flies  becaufe  it 
has  Wings,  a  Duck  fwims  becaufe  it  is  web-foot- 
ed :  and  there  can  be  no  queftion  but  the  a^un- 
city  of  the  pounces  and  beaks  of  the  Hawks,  as 
well   as   tlie  length  of  the   fangs,,  the  Iharpncfs  of 
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the  teeth,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  crural  and  mafle- 
ter-mufcles  *  in  Lions  and  Tygers,  are  the  caiifc 
of  the  great  and  habitual  Immorality  of  thofe  Ani- 
4nals. 

I  ft,  He  obferved,    that  the   Soul   and   Body  mu-= 

-tualiy    operate    upon   each   other,     and  therefore    if 

you  deprive   the   Mind  of  the   outward    Inftruments 

whereby  (he  ufually  exprefleth   that  Paflion,  you  will 

-in  time  abate   the  Paflion  itfelf,  in   like  manner   as 

-Caftration  abates  Luft. 

zdly,  That  the  Soul   in   mankind  expreiTeth  every 
Paflion  by  the  Motion  of  fome  particular  Miifcles, 

3dly,  That  all  Mufcles  grow  ftronger  and  thicker 
by  being  much  ufed  \  therefore  the  habitual  Paflions 
may  be  difcerned  in  particular  perfons  by  the  jlrength 
zx^^  bignefs  of  the  Mufcles  ufcd  in  the  expreffion  of 
-that   Paflion. 

4thly,  That    a  Mufcle    may   be  ftrengthened    or 
weakened  by  weakening  or  ftrengthening  the   force 
K)f  its  Antagonift.      Thefe  things  premifed^  he  took 
-notice. 

That  coviplaifance,    humility^    ^iQ'ent^    approhatmi^ 

and   civility y    were   exprefled    by    nodding   the   head 

and  bowing   the   body  forward :     on  the   contrary^ 

-dijfentf  di/Iike,    refufal,  pride,    and   arrogaiice,   were 

•  ■marked   by    tofling  the  head,    and  bending  the  body 
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backwards ;  which  two  Padions  of  ajfe^/t  and  drjfeKt 
the  Latins  rightly  expreiVd  by  the  words  adnuere 
and  abnucre.  Now  he  oblerved  that  cornplaifant  and 
civil  people  had  the  Flexors  of  the  head  very  ftrong ; 
but  in  the  proud  and  infolent  there  was  a  great  over- 
balance of  ftrength  in  the  Extenfors  of  the  Neck 
and  the  Mufcles  of  the  Back,  from  whence  they  per- 
form with  great  facility  the  motion  of  toffingy  but 
with  great  difficulty  that  of  l>owh:g,  and  therefore 
have  juftly  acquired  the  Title  oi  Jl iff- necked.  In  o**- 
der  to  reduce  fuch  perfons  to  a  juft  balance,  he 
judged  that  the  pair  of  Mufcles  called  ReBi  hiterni, 
the  Maftoidal,  with  other  flexors  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  body,  muft  be  ftrengthcned  ;  their  Antagonift, 
the  Sple72iz  Coi?iplexi,  and  the  Extenfors  of  the  Spine 
weakened  :  For  which  purpofe  Nature  herfelf  feems 
to  have  direfled  mankind  to  cocTe^5l  this  Mufcu- 
lar  Immorality,  by  tying  fuch  fellows  Neck  a?id 
heeh. 

Contrary  to  this,  is  the  pernicious  Cuftom  of 
Mothers,  vvho  abolifh  the  natural  Signature  of  Mo- 
defty  in  their  Daughters,  by  teaching  them  tojfing 
and  hndlingy  rather  than  the  bafhful  pofture  of 
floophigy  and  hangmg  donvn  the  head,  Martinus 
charged  all  hufbands  to  take  notice  of  the  PoPura 
Qf  the  Head  of  fuch  as  they  courted  to  Matrimony, 
as  that  upon  which  their  future  happinefs  did  much 
depend. 
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Flatterers y  who  have  the  flexor  Mufcles  fo  flrong 
'that  they  are  always  bowing  and  cringing,  he  fup- 
po(ed  might  in  fome  meafure  be  corre«5ted  by  be- 
ing tied  down  upon  a  Tree  by  the  back,  like  the 
children  of  the  Indians  ;  "which  dodrine  was  ftrongly 
confirmed  by  his  oblerving  the  ftrength  of  the  leva- 
tores  Scapula  -•  This  Mufcle  is  called  the  Mufcle  of 
patience,  becaufe  in  that  affection  of  Mind  people 
Ihrug  and  raife  up  the  Ihoulder  to  the  tip  of  the  ear. 
This  Mufcle  alfo  he  obfcrved  to  be  exceedingly 
(trong  and  large  in  He?2peck'd  Hujbandi,  in  Italians 
and   in  Engliflj  Mm'tjl^rs, 

In  purfliance  of  his  Theory,  he  fuppofed  the  coh" 
JlriBvrs  of  the  Eyelids  muft  be  ftrengthencd  in  the 
fupercilious,  the  abduBors  in  drunkards  and  contem- 
plative men,  who  have  the  fame  fteddy  and  grave 
motion  of  the  eye.  That  the  buccinators  or  blowers 
up  of  the  cheeks,  and  the  dilators  of  the  Nofe^  were 
too  ftrong  in  Cholerick  people  ^  and  therefore  Na- , 
ture  here  again  dire^fled  us  to  a  remedy,  which  was 
to  corred  fuch  extraordinary  dilatation  by  pulling  by 
the  Nofe, 

The  rolling  amorous  Eye,  in  the  Paffion  of  Love, 
might  be  corre»5led  by  frequently  looking  through 
glaffes.  Impertinent  fellows  that  jump  upon  Ta- 
bles,   and    cut  capers,    might    be  cured   by  relaxing 

N<>i.,  IV.  L 
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?T!edicines  applied  to  the  Calvss  of  their  Legs,  whick 
in  fuch  people  are  too  ftrong. 

But  there  were  two  cafes  which  he  reckoned  ex- 
:treinely  difficult.  Firft  j^ffe^atlon,  in  which  there 
were  fo  many  Mufcles  of  the  bum,  thighs,  belly, 
-neck,  back,  and  the  whole  body,  all  in  a  falfe  tone, 
that  It  required  an  impradicabie  multiplicity  of  ap- 
.plications. 

The  fecond  cafe  was  immoderate  Laughter  .•  When 
any  of  that  rillble  fpecies  were  brought  to  the  Doc- 
;tor,  and  when  he  confidered  what  an  infinity  of 
Mufcles  'thele  laughing  Rafcals  threw  into  a  con- 
vulfive  motion  at  the  fame  time  ;  whether  we  re- 
gard the  fpafms  of  the  Diaphragm  and  all  the 
mufcles  of  refpiration,  the  horrible  rlHus  of  the 
mouth,  ,the  diftortion  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  crilp- 
ing  of  the  nofe,  twinkling  of  the  eyes,  or  Iphcerical 
convexity  of  the  cheeks,  with  the  tremulous  fuccuf- 
Xion  of  the  whole  human  body  :  when  he  confider- 
ed, I  fay,  all  this,  he  ufed  to  cry  out,  Cafus  plane  de- 
^hrahlits!    and  give=.fuch  Patients  over. 
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CHAP.      XI. 


The  Cafe  of  a  young  Nobleman  at 
Court,  with  the  Doftor's  Prefcrip- 
tion  for  the  fame. 


AN  eminent   Inftance   of  Martinus's  Sagacity  in- 
difcovering  the    Diftempers    of  the    Mind,    ap- 
peared in  the  cafe   of  a   young  Nobleman  at   Court, 
who    was   obferved    to   grow   extremely   afFefled  in 
his   ipeech,     and    whimfical    in     all    his     behaviour. 
He  began  to  alk  odd  queflions,    talk  in  verfe  to   him- 
felfj     fliut    himlelf    up    from    his   friends,     and     be 
acceflible  to  none,   but  Flatterers,  Poets,  and   Pick 
pockets;     till  his    Relations   and   old    Acquaintance 
judged  him  to  be  fo  far  gone,    as  to    be  a  fit  Patient- 
for  the  Dodlor. 

As  (bon  as   he  had    heard    and   examined   all   the-; 
fymptoms,    he     pronounced     his    dificmper    to     bo 
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His   fi-jends   affured  him  that  they  had  with  great' 
care  ohferved   all   his    motions,    and    were   perfedlly 
fatisfied    there   was    no   woman   in  the  eafe.     Scrib- 
lerus  was  as  pofitive  that   he  was   defperately  in  love 
with  fome  perfon   or   other.     *^  How  can    that  be  I 
**  (faid    his    Aunt,    who    came    to   adc    the    advice)' 
"  when    he   converfes   almoft   with    none    but    him- 
*^felf?"     Say    you    fo  ?   he  replied,   why  then   he   is 
jn   love  with  himfelf,    one  of  the  moft  common  cafes 
in  the  world.     I  am  aftonifhed  people  do  not  enough 
attend  this  Difeafe,   which    has   the   fame   eaufes  and 
{ymptoms,     and    admits    of    the    fame     cure     with 
the  other :    efpecially  fince   here  the  cafe   of   the   Pa- 
tient  is    the   more   helplefs    and    deplorable   of    the 
tvv'o,    as  this  unfortunate  palHon   is  more  blind    than 
the   other.     There    are    people,   who    difcover  from 
their    very    youth    a    moll    amorous    inclination     to 
themfelves  i      which    is     unhappily     nurs'd    by     fuch 
Mothers,    as,    with    their    good    will,    would    never 
falFer   their   children    to   be    croffed   in    love.       Eafe, 
luxury,    and  idlenefs,   blow   up  this  flame   as  well    as 
the    other:    Conftant    opportunities  of    converfation 
with  the  perfon   beloved    (the  greateft  of  incentives) 
are  heie  impoilible    to   be   prevented.      Bawds    and 
pimps   in  the    other  love,    will    be   perpetually  doing 
kind  ofHces,   fpcaking  a    good   word    for   the  party, 
and  carry  about  Billet-doux.     Therefore  I    a&    you, 
Madam,     if    this   Gentleman    has  not    been    much 
frecuente^  by  Flatterers,    and  a    fort  of  people  who 
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bring  him  dedications  and  verfes  ?  '*  O  Lord  !  Sir, 
*^  quoth  the  Aunt)   the  houfe  is   haunted  with  them." 

There  it  is,  (replied  Scriblerus)  thofe  are  the 
bawds  and  pimps  that  go  between  a  man  and  him- 
lelf.  Are  thete  no  civil  Ladies,  that  tell  him  he 
drelTes  well,  has  a  gentlemanly  air,  and  tiie  like  f 
''Why  truly,   Sir,   ray   Nephew   is  not   aukward." 

Look  you,  Madam,  this  is  a  misfortune  to  him: 
In  former  days  thefe  fort  of  lovers  were  happy  in 
one  re(pe<5t,  that  they  never  had  any  rivals,  but  of 
late  they  have  all  the  Ladies  fo — Be  pleafed  to  an- 
fwer  a  few  queftions  more.  Whom  does  he  gene- 
rally talk  of  ?    Himfelf,    quoth  the    Aunt. Whole 

wit  and  breeding  does  he  moft  commend  ?  His  own, 
quoth  the   Aunt . — Whom   does   he  write  letters  to  I 

Himfelf. Whom    does    he  dream    of?     All    the 

dreams  I  ever  heard  were  of  himfelf. Whom  is  he 

ogling    yonder  i'     Himfelf    in    his   lookhig-glafs 

Why  does  he  throw  back  his  head  in  that  languifh- 
ing  pofture  ?  Only  to  be  bleft  with  a  fmile  of  him- 
felf as  he  pafles  by. — Does  he  ever  fleal  a  kifs  from: 
himfelf,    by    biting  his   lipsf     Oh   continually,    till 

they    are   perfect   vermtliion. Have  you  obferved 

him  to   ufe   Familiarities   with   any    body  f    "  With 
''  none   but    himfelf :     he    often    embraces    himfelf 
''  with  folded   arms,   he   clafps    his  hand  often  upon  . 
*'  his  hip,  nay  fometimes  thrufts  it  into  his  breaft.'* 

Madam,   faid   the    Doflor,     all    thefe    are    Ilrong 
fymptomsj   but   there    remain    a    few    more.     Has 
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this  amorous  gentleman  prefented  himfelf  with  any 
Love  toys;  fuch  as  gold  Snuff-boxes,  repeating 
Watches,  or  Tvveezer-cafes  f  thofe  are  things  that- 
in  time  will  foften  the  moft  obdurate  heart.  "  Not 
**  only  fo  (faid  the  Aunt)  but  he  bought  the  other 
'^-  day    a   very  fine  brilliant   diamond    Ring  for  his 

*^  own  wearing." Nay,  if  he  has  accepted  of  this 

Ring,     the  intrigue    is   very  forward     indeed,    and 

it  is  high  time   for  friends   to  interpofe Pray  Ma- 

dSm,    a  word   or  two  more:   Is  he  jealous    that   his 
acquaintance   do   not  behave  themfelves   with  refpeft 
enough?    will  he  bear  jokes  and  innocent  freedoms  ? 
"  By  no  means ;    a  familiar  appellation   makes   him 
*^  ani^ry  ;    if  you  (hake  him  a   little   roughly   by  the 
^'  hand,  he  is  in  a  rage;    but  if  you  chuck  him  under 
^f  the  chin,  he  will  return  you  a  box   on   the   ear."' 
——Then  the  cafe  is  plain :    he  has   the  true  Pathog- 
nomick  lign  of  Love,    Jsakufy ;   for    no   body    will^ 
fuffer  his  miftrefs  to  be  treated  at  that  rate.     Madam, 
upon  the   whole,    this  cafe    is  extremely  dangerous.. 
There  are  fome  people  who  are  far  gone  in  this  paffi- 
on  of  felf-love  ;    but   then  they  keep  a   very  fecrsi 
Intrigus  with   themfelves,   and  hide  it  from    all   the 
work!  befides.     But  this  Patient  has    not    the  leaft 
care  of  the  Reputation  of  his  Beloved ;    he  is  down- 
right   fcandalous  in  his   behaviour   with  himfelf;    he 
is   enchanted,    bewitched,     and     almofl    pad    cure. 
However,  let   the  following  methods  be  try'd  upon 
him, 
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Firft,   let   him  ***  Hiatus,  *** Secondly,    let  him 
wear  a    Bob-wig.     Thirdly,   fhun   the    company  of 
flatterers,   nay   of  ceremonious   people,     and   of  all 
Frenchmen  in    general.      It  would    not  be   amifs  if 
he    travelled  over   England   in   a   Stage-coach,    and 
made  the  Tour  of  Holland  in  a  Track-fcoute.     Let 
him   return    the    Snuff-boxes,    Tweezer-cafes     (and 
particularly  the  Diamond   Ring)  which   he  has  re- 
ceived from   himfelf.      Let   fome  knowing  friend  re- 
prefent  to  him   the  many  vile  Qualities  of  this  Mi- 
ftrefs  of  his ;    let   him  be   fiiown  that  her  Extrava- 
•gance.  Pride,    and  Prodigality,  will   infallibly  bring 
him  to  a  morfel  of  bread :    Let   it   be   proved,   that 
he  has  been   falle  to   himfelf,    and    if  Treachery  is 
not  a  fufficient  caiife  to   difcard  a  Miftrefs,   what  is  t 
In  fliort,  let  him  be  made  to  fee  that  no  mortal  be- 
fides  himfelf  either  loves  or  can  fufFer  this   Creature. 
Let   all   Looking-glafles,    poliftied    Toys,   and  even 
clean   Plates   be   removed   from   him,     for  fear    of 
bringing  back  the   admired    objefl.      Let    him    be 
taught    to  put    off    all   thofe  tender  airs,    affe<fled 
fmiles,    languilhing   looks,     wanton     tolles    of   the 
head,   coy  motions  of  the  body,   that  mincing  gait, 
foft  tone  of  voice,  and  all   that  enchanting  woman- 
like behaviour,    that   has  made   him  the  charm   of 
his  own    eyes,    and   the  objecfl  of  his  own    adora- 
tion.    Let  him  furprize   the  Beauty  he  adores  at  a 
difadvajitage,  furvey   himfelf  naked,  diverted   of  ar- 
'dficial  charms,   and    he  will  find   himfelf  a  forked 
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ftradling  Animal,  with  bandy  legs,  a  (liort  neclcj 
a  dun  hide,  and  a  pot-belly.  It  would  be  yet  bet- 
ter, if  he  took  a  ftrong  purge  once  a  week,  in  order 
to  comtemplate  hiinfelf  in  that  condition  :  at  which 
time  it  will  be  convenient  to  make  ufe  of  the  Letters, 
Dedications,  etc.  abovefaid.  Something  like  this 
has  been  obferved  by  Lucretius  and  others  to  be  a 
powerful  remedy  in  the  cafe  of  Women.  If  all  tin's 
will  not  do,  I  muft  e'en  leave  the  poor  man  to  his 
deftiny.  Let  him  marry  himfelff  and  when  he  is  con- 
demned eternally  to  himfelf,  perhaps  he  may  run  to 
the  next  pond  to  get  rid  of  himfelfj  the  Fate  of  moil 
violent  Self-lovers. 


ARTINUS    SCRIBLERUS.  2g 


CHAR     XIL 


How  Martinus  endeavoured  to  find 
out  the  Seat  of  the  Soul,  and  of 
his  Correfpondence  with  the  Free- 
Thinkers* 


IN  this  Defign  of  Martin  to  invePdgate  the  Dlf- 
eafes  of  the  MSnd,  he  thought  nothing  fo  ne- 
cefTary  as  an  Enquiry  after  the  Seat  of  the  SouJ ;  in 
which  at  firft  he  laboured  under  great  uncertain- 
ties. Sometimes  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  lodged 
in  the  Brain^  fometimes  in  the  Stomach,  and  fomc- 
times  in  the  Heart.  Afterwards  he  thoucrht  it  ab- 
furd  to  confine  that  fovereign  Lady  to  one  apart- 
ment, which  made  him  infer,  that  (he  Ihifted  it 
according  to  the  feveral  fundlions  of  life  i  The 
Brain  was  her  Study,  the  Heart  her  State-room, 
and  the  Stomach  her  Kitchen.  But  as  he  faw  fe- 
veral Offices  of  life  went  on   at    the  fame  time,  he 

Vol.  IV.  M 
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was   forced  to    give  up    this   Hypothefis   alfo.     He 
£iow  conjedured   it  was  more   for  the  dignity   of  the 
Soul  to  perform  feveral  Operations   by  her  little   Mi- 
■nilters,    the    Jjwfial   SpiritSy    from    whence   it     was 
natural  to   conciude,     that  flie   rdfides    in    different 
parts    according     to     different     Inclinations,      Sexes, 
Ages,  and  Profeflions.     Thus  in    Epicures    he   feated 
tier   in    the   mouth   of    the    Stomach,    Philofophers 
liave   her  in    their    Brain,    Soldiers   in  their   Heart, 
'Women  in  their  Tongues,    Fiddlers   in   their   Fingers, 
and  Rope-dancers    in   their   Toes.      At    length    he 
grew  fond  of  the  Clandula  P'mealis,  diffefling   many 
Subjects  to   find     out   the  different   Figure   of    this 
Crland,    "from  whence   he    might  difcover  the   caufe 
of    the   different     Tempers   in   mankind.      He  fup- 
pofed  th?.t   in  fadious  and   refllels-Ipirited  people  he 
'ihould  find  it  fharp  and  pointed,   allowing   no  room 
vfor  the  foul  to   repofe  herfelf :   that  in   quiet   Tem- 
,pers  it  was  flat,  fmooth,  and  foft,   affording  to   the 
Soul  as  it  were  an   eafy  cufhion.     He   was    confirmed 
■in  this,    by  obferving  that   Calves    and    Philofophers, 
Tygers    and    Statefmen,  Foxes    and   Sharpers,   Pea- 
^-cocks  and  Fops,    Cock-fparrows   and  Coquets,    Mon- 
rkeys  and. Players,  Courtiers,  and  Spaniels,   Moles  and 
Mifers,    exactly   refemble   one    another   in  the   con- 
formati<)n   of  the   Phieal  Clafid.     He  did   not  doubt 
tlikewife   to   find  the   fame  refemblance  in   Highway- 
<Tnen   and  Conquerors:    In   order    to   fatisfy    himfelf 
dji^   whach^  dt   was^   that   he   purchafed    the  body^sf 
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one  of-  the  firft  Species  (as  hath  been  before  relat- 
ed) at  Tyburn,  hoping  in  time  to  have  the  happi- 
nefs  of  one  of  the  l3[tter  too,  under  his  Anatomical 

i 

knife. 

We  muft  not  omit  taking  notice  here,  that  thefe 
Enquiries  into  the  Seat  of  the  Soul  gave  occalion  to 
his  firft  correfpondence  with  the  fociety  of  Free- 
Thinkers,  who  were  then  in  their  infancy  in  Eng>r 
land,  and  fo  much  taken  with  the  promifing  en- 
dowments of  Martin,  that  they  ordered  their  Secre^ 
tary  to  write  him  the  following  Letter, 


To  the  learned  Inquifitor  into  Nature  Martin  u  3 
S  c  R  I  B  L  E  R  u  s;  The  Society  of  Free-Thinkers 
greethig. 

Grecian  Cofee-Houfe,    May  7. 

IT  is  with  unfpeakable  joy  we  have  heard  of 
your  inquifitive  Genius,  and  we  think  it  great 
pity  that  it  fliould  not  be  better  employed^  than  in 
looking  after  that  Theological  Non-entity  com- 
monly called  the  Soui:  Since,,  after  all  your  enqui- 
ries, it  will  appear  you  have  loft  your  labour,  in 
feeking  the  Refidence  of  fuch  a  Chimera,  that  never 
had  being  but  in  the  brains  of  fome  dreaming  Philo- 
fophers.     Is  it  not  Demonjiratim  to  a  perfon  of  your 
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Senfe,  that,  ^mcQ  you  catinot  find  it ,  there  is  z^o  fuch 
thing  P  In  order  to  fet  fo  hopeful  a  Genius  right  in 
this  matter,  we  have  fent  you  an  anfwer  to  the  ill- 
grounded  Sophifms  of  thofe  crackbrained  fellows, 
and  likewife  an  eafy  mechanical  explication  of  Percep- 
tion or  Thinki?2g. 

a  One  of  their  chief  Arguments  is,  that  Self-con- 
fciouf?iefj  cannot  inhere  in  any  fyftera  of  Matter,  be- 
caufe  all  matter  is  made  up  of  feveral  di{lin(5t  beings, 
which  never   can  make   up   one  individual   thinking 

being. 

V 

This  is  eafily  anfwered  by  a  familiar  inftance. 
In  every  Jack  there  is  a  7fieat  roafiing  Quality, 
which  neither  refides  in  the  fly,  nor  in  the  weight, 
nor  in  any  particular  wheel  of  the  Jack,  but  is  the 
refult  of  the  whole  compofition :  So  in  an  Animal, 
the  Self-confcioufnefs  is  not  a  real  Qiiality  inhe- 
rent in  one  Being  (any  more  than  meat-roafting  in 
a  Jack)  but  the  refult  of  feveral  modes  or  Quali- 
ties in  the  fame  fubje(^L  As  the  fly,  the  wheels,  the 
chain,  the  weight,  the  cords,  etc.  make  one  Jack,  fo 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  body  make  one  Animal.  As 
perception  or   confciouiriefs  is  faid  to  be  inherent  in 


a  This  whole  Chapter  is  an  inlmitaWe  ridicule  on  CoUhh  ar- 
guments againft  Clarke,  to  prove  the  Soul  only  a  Qiiality, 
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this  Animal,  fo  is  meat-roafhing  faid  to  be  inherent 
in  the  Jack.  As  fenfation,  reafoniug,  volition^  me- 
mory, etc.  are  the  feveral  modes  of  thinking ;  fo 
roafting  of  beef,  roafting  of  mutton,  ro-afting  of  pul- 
lets, geefe,  turkeys,  etc.  are  the  feveral  modes  of 
meat-roafting.  And  as  the  general  QuaUty  of  meaC- 
roafting,  with  its  feveral  modifications  as  to  beef, 
mutton,  pullets,  etc.  does  not  inhere  in  any  one  part 
of  the  Jack  ;  fo  neither  does  Confcioufnefs,  with  its 
feveral  Modes  of  fenfation,  intellection,  volition,  etc* 
inhere  in  any  one,  but  is  the  refalt  from  the  mecha- 
nical compofition  of  the  whole  Animal. 

Juft  fo,  the  Quality  or  Difpofrtion  in  a  Fiddle  to 
play  tunes,  with  the  feveral  Modifications  of  this 
ttine  playing  quality  in  playing  of  Preludes,  Sara- 
bands, Jigs,  and  Gavotts,  are  as  much  real  qualities 
in  the  inftrument,  as  the  Thought  or  the  Imagination 
is  in  the  mind  of  the  Perfon  that  compofes  them. 

The  parts  (fay  they)  of  an  animal  body  are  per- 
petually changed,  and  the  fluids  which  ftem  to  be 
the  fubjedl  of  conlcioulhefs,  are  in  a  perpetual  circu- 
lation ?  fo  that  the  fame  individual  particles  do  not 
remain  in  the  Brain  ;  from  whence  it  will  follow, 
that  the  idea  of  Individual  Confcioufnefs  muft  be 
conftantly  tranfiated  from  one  particle  of  matter  to 
another,  whereby  the  Particle  A,  for  example,  muft 
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not  only  be  confcious,  but    confcious  that  it  is  the 
fame  being  with  the  Particle  B  that  went  before. 

We  anfwer,  this  is  only  a  fallacy  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  is  to  be  underftood  in  no  other  lenfe  than 
that  maxim  of  the  Englifh  Law,  that  the  King  never 
dies.  This  power  of  thinking,  felf-moving,  and  go- 
verp.ing  the  whole  Machine,  is  communicated  from 
every  Particle  to  its  immediate  Succeffor  ;  who,  as 
foon  as  he  is  gone,  immediately  takes  upon  him  the 
Government,  which  ftill  preferves  the  Unity  of  the 
whole  Syftem. 

They  make  a  great  noife  about  this  Individuali- 
ty :  how  a  man  is  confcious  to  himfelf,  that  he  is  tlie 
fame  Individual  he  was  twenty  years  ago  j  notwith- 
flanding  the  flux  (late  of  the  Particles  of  matter  that 
compofe  his  body.  We  think  this  is  capable  of  a 
very  plain  anfwer,  and  may  be  ealily  illuftrated  by 
a  fimiliar  example. 

Sir  Jphn  Cutler  had  a  pair  of  black  worfted  ftock- 
ings,  which  his  maid  darned  fo  often  with  filk,  that 
they  became  at  lafl  a  pair  of  filk  (lockings.  Now 
fuppofing  thoie  {lockings  of  Sir  John's  endued  with 
fome  degree  of  Confcioufnefs  at  every  particular 
darning,  tliey  would  have  been  fenfible,  that  they 
were  the  fame  individual  pair  of  (lockings  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  darning ;   and  this  fenfation  would 
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have  continued  in  them  through  all  the  fucceflion  of 
darnings  ;  and  yet  after  the  laft  of  all,  there  was  not 
perhaps  one  thread  left  of  the  firft  pair  of  ftockings, 
but  they  were  grown  to-be  filk  {lockings,  as  was  faid 
before. 

And  whereas^it  is  affirmed,  that  every  animal  is 
confcious  of  fome  individual  felf-moving,  felf-deter- 
mining  principle ;  it  is  anfwered,  that,  as  in  a  Houfe 
of  Commons  all  things  are  determined  by  a  Majmty, 
lb  it  is  in  every  Animal  fyftem.  As  that  which  de-- 
termines  the  Houfe  is  faid  to  be  the  reafon  of  the 
whole  ailembly ;  it  is  no  otherwife  with  thinking 
Beings,  who  are  determined  by  the  greater  force  of 
leveral  particles;  which,  like  fo  many  unthinking 
Members,  compofe  one  thinking  Syftem. 

And  whereas  it  is  likewile  objeded,  that  Punifh- 
ments  cannot  be  juft  that  are  not  infli^l^d  upon  the 
fame  individual,  which  cannot  fubfift  without  the 
notion  of  a  fpiritual  fubftance  :  We  reply,  that  this 
is  no  greater  difficulty  to  conceive,  than  that  a  Cor- 
poration, which  is  likewife  a  flux  body,  may  be  pu- 
nifhed  for  the  faults,  and  liable  to  the  debts,  of  their 
'Predeceflbrs. 

We  proceed  now  to  explain,  by  the  ftrudture  of 
the  Brain,  the  feveral  Modes  of  thinking.  It  is 
well  known  to  Anatomifts;  that  the  Brain  is  a  Conge- 
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nes  of  Glatids,  that  iieparate  the  finer  parts  of  the 
blood,  called  Animal  Spirits  ;  that  a  Gland  is  no- 
thing but  a  Canal  of  a  great  length,  varioufly  in- 
toned and  wound  up  together.  From  tlie  Arietation 
and  fvlotion  of  the  Spirits  in  thofe  Canals,  proceed 
all  the  different  forts  of  Thoughts.  Simple  Ideas  are 
produced  by  the  motion  of  the  Spirits  in  one  Gmple 
Canal :  wheti  two  of  theife  Canals  difembogue  them- 
felves  into  one,  they  make  what  we  call  a  Propofi- 
tfcn  ;  and  when  two  of  thefe  proportional  Channels 
ewipty  themfelves  into  a  third,  they  form  a  Syllogifm, 
or  a  Ratiocination.  Memory  is  performed  in  a  di- 
ftind  apartment  of  the  brain,  made  up  of  veflels  fi- 
milar,  and  like  (ituated  to  the  ideal,  propolitional, 
and  fyllogiflical  veflels,  in  the  primary  parts  of  the 
train.  After  the  fame  manner  it  is  eafy  to  explain 
the  other  modes  of  thinking;  as  alfo  why  fome  peo- 
ple think  fo  wrong  and  perverfely,  which  proceeds 
from  the  bad  configuration  of  thofe  Glands.  Some, 
for  example,  are  born  without  the  propolitional  or 
fyl^logyftical  Canals ;  in  others,  that  reafon  ill,  they 
are  of  unequal  capacities  ;  in  dull  fellows,  of  too 
great  a  length,  whereby  the  motion  of  the  Ipirits  is 
retarded;  in  trifling  genius's,  weak  and  fmall  ;  in  the 
over-refining  fpirits,  too  much  intorted  and  winding  ; 
and  fo  of  the  reft. 

We  are  fo  much  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  our 
ffypothefis,  that  wc  have  employed  one  of  our  Mem- 
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'bers,  a  great  Virtuofo  at  Nuremberg,  to  make  a  fort 
of  an  Hydraulick  Engine,  in  which  a  chemical  li- 
quor, refembling  blood,  is  driven  through  elaflick 
channels,  refembling  arteries  and  veins,  by  the  force 
t)f  an  Embolus  like  the  heart,  and  wrought  by  a 
pneumatick  Machine  of  the  nature  of  the  lungs,  with 
ropes  and  pul lies,  like  the  nerves,  tendons,  and  muf- 
cles:  and  we  are  perfuaded,  that  this  our  artificial 
Man  will  not  only  walk,  and  fpeak,  and  perform 
moft  of  the  outward  actions  of  the  animal  life,  but 
(being  wound  up  once  a  week)  will  perhaps  reafon 
as  well  as  moft  of  your  Country  Parfons. 

We  wait  with  the  utmofl:  impatience  for  the  ho- 
nour of  having  you  a  Member  of  our  Society,  and 
'beg  leave  to  alTure  you  that  we  are,  etc. 

What  return  Martin  made  to  this  obliging  Letter, 
we  muft  defer  to  another  occafion:  let  it  fuffice  at 
prefent  to  tell,  that  Crambe  was  in  a  great  rage  at 
them,  for  ftealing  (as  he  thought)  a  hint  from  his 
Theory  ofSyllogifmSj  without  doing  him  the  honour  fo 
much  as  to  mention  him.  He  advifed  his  Mafter  by 
no  means  to  enter  into  their  Society,  unlefs  they 
would  give  him  fufficient  fecurity,  to  bear  him  harm- 
lefs  from  any  thing  that  might  happen  after  this  pre- 
fent life. 
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CHAP.    XIII. 


Of  the   Secedion  of  Martinns,  and 
Ibme  Hint  of  his  Travels. 


IT  was  in  the  year  1699  that  Martin  fet  out  on 
his  Travels.  Thou  wilt  certainly  be  very  cu- 
rious to  know  what  they  were.  It  is  not  yet  time  to 
inform  thee.  But  what  hints  I  am  at  liberty  to  give^ 
I  will. 

Thou  fhalt  know  then,  that,  in  his.firft  Voyage,  he 
was  carried  by  a  profperous  Storm,  to  a  Dilcovery  of 
itbe  Remains^of  the  ancient  Pygmaean  Empire. 

Thit  iii  his  fecond,  he  was  as  happily  fhipwrecked 
.on  the. Land  of  the  iCktntSf  now  the  moll  humane 
.people  in  the  world. 

That  in  his  third  Voyage,  he  dffcovered  a  whole 
^Kingdom  of  Fhikfopfjers,  who  govern  by  the  Ma- 
ithematich ;  with  whofe  admirable  Schemes  and  Pro- 
iJe<S^  ;he  returned  10  benefit  his  own  dear   Country^ 
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but  had  the  misfortune  to  find  them  reje6led  by  the 
envious  Minifters  of  ^een  Amie,  and  himfelf  fent 
treacheroufiy  away. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  in  his  fourth  Voyage  he  dif- 
covers  a  Vein  of  Melancholy,  proceeding  ahnoft  to 
a  Difguft  of  his  Species;  but  above  all,  a  mortal 
Deteftation  to  the  whole  flagitious  Race  of  Mmiflersy 
and  a  final  Refolution  not  to  give  in  any  Memorial  to 
the  Secretary  of  State j  in  order  to  fubje^ft  the  Lands 
he  difcovered  to  the  Crown  ol  Great-Britain, 

Now  if,  by  thefe  hints,  the  Reader  can  help  him- 
felf to  a  farther  difcovery  of  the  Nature  and  Contents 
of  thefe  Travels,  he  is  welcome  to  as  much  light  as 
they  afford  him  ;  I  am  obliged,  by  all  the  tyes  of 
honour,  not  to  (peak  more  openly. 

But  if  any  man  fh all  ever  fee  fuch  very  extraordi- 
nary Voyages,  into  fuch  very  extraordinary  Nations, 
which  manifeft  the  moft  dJRinguifliing  marks  of  a 
Philofopher,  a  Politician,  and  a  Legiflator  ;  and  can 
imagine  them  to  belong  to  a  Surgeon  of  a  Ship,  or  a 
Captain  of  a  Mcrchantijiayiy  let  him  remain  in  his  Ig- 
norance. 

And  whoever  he  be,  that  fliall  farther  obferve,  in 
every  page  of  liich  a  book,  that  cordial  Love  of  Man- 
ki?idj  that  inviolable  Regard  to  Truthj  that  Fajfion  for 
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his  dear  Country^  and  that  particular  attachment  to 
the  excellent  Princefs  Queen  Afine\  furely  that  man 
deferves  to  be  pitied,  if  by  ail  thofe  vifible  Hgns  and 
chara<S:ers,  he  cannot  diftinguifh  and  acknowledge 
the  Great  Scribicrus* 
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CHAP.       XIV, 


Of  the  Difcoveries  and  Works  of  the 
Great  Scriblerus,  made  and  to  be 
made,  written  and  to  be  written, 
known  and  unknown. 


HERE  therefore,  at  this  great  Period,  we 
end  our  firfl  Book.  And  here,  O  Reader, 
v/e  entreat  thee  utterly  to  forget  all  thou  haft  hi- 
therto read,  and  to  caft  thy  eyes  only  forward,  to 
that  boundlefs  Field  the  next  fhall  open  unto  thee ; 
the  fruits  of  which  (if  thine,  or  our  fins  do  not  pre- 
vent) are  to  fpread  and  multiply  over  this  our  work, 
and  over  all  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

In  the  mean  time,  know  what  thou  oweft,  and 
what  thou  yet  may'ft  owe,  to  this  excellent  Per- 
llin,  this  Prodigy  of  our  age ;  who  may  well  be 
called,  Tfie  Fhilofopher  of  ultimate  Caufesy  fince  by 
a  Sagacity  peculiar  to  himfelf,  he  hath  difcovered 
Effeds   in  their   very  csufs:    and    without   the    tri- 
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vial  helps  of  Experiments,  or  Obfervations,  hath 
been  the  Inventor  of  moft  of  the  modern  Syflems 
and  Hypothefes. 

He  hath  enriched  Mathematicks  with  many  pre- 
elfe  and  geometrical  Quadratures  of  the  Circle,  He 
firft  difcovered  the  Caufe  of  Gravity y  and  the  intef- 
tine  Motion  of  Fluids, 

To  him  we  owe  all  the  obfervations  on  the  Pa' 
rallax  of  the  Pole  Star,  and  all.  the  new  Theories  of 
the  Deluge, 

He  it  was,  that  firfl  taught  the  right  ule  fbme- 
times  of  the  Faga  Vacui,  and  fometimes  of  the  Ma^ 
te?-ia  Subtilis,  in  refolving  the  grand  Ph^enomena  of 
Nature. 

He  it  was,  that  firft  found  out  the  Palpability  of 
Colours ;  and  by  the  delicacy  of  his  Touch,  could 
diilinguifh  the  different  Vibrations  of  the  heteroge- 
neous Rays  of  Light. 

His  were  the  Proje<5ts  of  Psrpetuum  Mobiles,    Fly- 
ing Engines,   and    Pacing   Saddles  ;    the   Method    of 
difcovering   the    Lo?igitude   by  Bomb-Veffels,    and   of . 
increafing   the    Trade-Wind  by   vaft   plantations   of 
Resds  and  Sedges, 
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I  (hall  mention  only  a  few  of  his  Philofophical 
and  Mathematical  Works. 

1.  A  compleat  Digeft  of  the  Laws  of  Nature,  with 
a  Review  of  thofe  that  are  obfolete  or  repealed,  and 
of  thofe  that  are  ready  to  be  renewed  and  put  in 
force. 

2.  A  Mechanical  Explication  of  the  Formation 
of  the  Univerle,  according  to  the  Epicurean  Hypo- 
ihefis. 

3.  An  inveftigation  of  the  Quantity  of  real  Matter 
inthe  Univerfe,  with  the -proportion  of  the  ipecifick 
Gravity  of  folid  matter  to  that  of  fluid. 

•4.  Microfcopical  Ohiervations  of  the  Figure  and 
Bulk  of  the  conftituent  Parts  of  all  fkids.  A  Cal- 
culation of  the  proportion  in  which  the  Fluids  of 
the  earth  decreafe,  and  of  the  period  in  which  they 
will  be  totally  exhaufted. 

5.  A  Computation  of  the  Duration  of  the  Sun,  and 
Hiow  long  it  will  lad  before  it  be  burned  out. 

6.  A  Method  to  apply  the  Force  ariling  from  the 
immenfe  Velocity  of  Light  to  mechanical  purpoles. 

7.  An  anfwer  to  the  queftion  of  a  curious  Gen" 
tleman ;    How  long  a  'Nsid  Star  was  lighted  up  be- 
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fore  its  appearance  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  earth  f 
To  which  is  lubjoined  a  calculation,  how  much 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Moon  eat  for  Supper,  conli- 
dering  that  they  pals  a  Night  equal  to  fifteen  of  our 
natural  days. 

8.  A  Demonftration  of  the  natural  Dominion 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth  over  thofc  of  the 
Moon,  if  ever  an  intercourfe  (hould  be  opened  be- 
tween them.  With  a  Propofai  of  a  Partition-Treaty 
among  the  earthly  Potentates,  in  cafe  of  fuch  dil- 
CO  very. 

9.  Tide-Tables,  for  a  Comet,  that  is  to  approxi- 
mate towards  the  Earth. 

10.  The  Number  of  the  Inhabitants  of  London 
determined  by  the  Reports  of  the  Gold-finders, 
and  the  Tonnage  of  their  Carriages ;  with  allow- 
ance for  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  the  hige- 
fta  and  Egejla  of  the  people  of  England,  and  a  de- 
duction of  what  is  left  under  dead  walls,  and  dry- 
ditches. 

It  will  from  hence  be  evident,  how  much  all 
his  Studies  were  direded  to  the  univerfal  Benefit 
of  Mankind.  Numerous  have  been  his  Proje(fls  to 
this  end  ;  of  which  Two  alone  will  be  fufficient  to 
(how  'the  amazing  Grandeur   of   his  Genius.     Tiie 
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Hrfl:  was  a  Propofal,  by  a  general  contribution  of  all 
Princes,  to  pierce  the  firft  cruft  or  Nucleus  of  this 
our  Earthy  quite  through,  to  the  next  concentrical 
Sphere.  The  advantage  he  propofed  from  it  was, 
to  find  the  Parallax  of  the  Fixt  Stars ;  but  chiefly 
to  refute  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  .  Theory  of  Gravity y 
and  Mr  Halley's  of  the  variations.  The  fecond 
was,  to  build  Two  Poles  to  the  Meridiariy  with  im- 
menfe  Light-houfes  on  the  top  of  them ;  to  fupply 
tlie  defeat  of  Nature,  and  -to  make  the  Longitude 
as  ealy  to  be  calculated  as  the  Latitude.  Both  thefe 
he  could  not  but  think  very  pradicable,  by  the 
Power  of  all  the  Potentates  of  the  World. 

May  we  prefume  after  thefe  to  mention,  how  he 
defcended  from  the  iijblime  to  the  beneficial  parts  of 
iCnowledge,  and  particularly  his  extraordinary  prac- 
tice of  Pbyficl.  From  the  Age,  Complexion,  or 
Weight  of  the  Perlbn  given,  he  contrived  to  pre- 
fcribe  at  a  diftance,  as  well  as  at  a  Patient's  bed-fide. 
He  taught  the  way  to  many  modern  Phyficians,  to 
cure  their  Patients  by  Intuition,  and  to  others  to 
cure  without  looking  m  them  at  all.  He  projected  a 
Menftruum  to  diiTolve  the  Stone,  made  of  Dr. 
Woodward's  Univerfal  Deluge-'wat^,  His  alfo  was 
the  device  to  relieve  Confumptive  or  Afthmatick 
perfons,   by  bringing  frefh  Air  out  of  the  Country  to 
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Town,  by  pipes  of  the  nature  of  the  Recipients  ^f 
Air-pumps :  And  to  introduce  the  native  air  of  a 
man's  country  into  any  otJier  in  which  he  Ihould  tra- 
vel, with  a  feafonable  Intromiflion  of  fuch  Steams  as 
were  mod  familiar  to  him  ;  to  the  inexpreffible  com- 
fort of  many  Scotfmen,  Laplanders,  and  white  Bears. 

In  Phyfiogiiomy,  his  penetration  is  fuch,  that  from 
^the  picfure  only  of  any  perfon,  he  can  write  his  L'rfe-^ 
;and  from  the  features  of  the  Parents,  draw  the  Por- 
ttrait  of  any  Cliildthat  is  to  be  born. 

*Nor  hath  he  been  fo  en  rapt  in  thefe  Studies,  as 
t.o  neglect  the  polite  Arts  of  Painting,  Architedlure, 
Mufiok,  Poetry,  €tc.  It  was  he  that  gave  the  firft 
Siint  to  our  modern  Paifiten,  to  improve  the  Liks- 
jiefs  of  their  ;Portraits  by  the  ufe  of  fuch  Colours  as 
would  faithfully  and  conftantly  accompany ^theLij^, 
aiot  on^y  in  its  prefent  ftate,  but  in  all  its  altera/tions, 
sdecays,  age,  and  death  itfelf. 

In  Arc-hitcfture i  he  builds  cot  with  fo  much  re- 
gard to  prefent  fymmetry  or  conveniency,  as  with 
a  Thought,  well  worthy  a  true  lover  of  Antiquity, 
t.o  wk,  the  noble  effetS  vthe  building  will  have  to 
|)oll:erity,  when  it  (hall'f^l]  and  become  a  Ruin. 

hs  to  MnfiCf  I  think  Heidegger  has  not  the  face 
to  deny  that  he  has  bfen  much  beholdsn  to  \m 
Sb©r.es. 
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In  Poetry,  he  hath  appeared  under  a  hundred 
different  names,  of  which  we  may  one  day  give  a 
Catalogue. 

In  Politicks,  his  writings  are  of  a  peculiar  callj 
for  the  moft  part  Ironical,  and  the  Drift  of  them 
often  fo  delicate  and  refined,  as  to  be  miftaken  by^ 
the  vulgar.  He  once  went  fo  far  as  to  write  a  Per- 
fuafive  to  people  to  eat  their  own  Children,  which 
was  fo  little  underftood  as  to  be  taken  in  ill  part  ^. 
He  has  often  written  agaiiift  Liberty  in  the  nams 
o'(  Freeman  and  Algermon  Sydney,  in  vindication  of  the 
Meafures  of  Spam  under  that  of  Raleigh,  and  in  praifs 
of  Corruption  under  thofe  of  Cato  and  Puhlicola, 

It  is  true,  that  at  his  laft  departure  from  Eng- 
land, in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Amie,  apprehending 
left  any  of  thefe  might  be  perverted  to  the  Scan- 
dal of  the  weak,  or  Encouragement  of  the  flagitious, 
he  caft  them  all,  without  mercy,  into  a  Bog-houfe 
near  St  Ja??zei^s,  Some  however  have  been  with 
great  diligence  recovered,  and  fiflied  up  with  a  hook 
and  line,  by  the  Minifterial  Writers,  which  make 
at  prefent  the  great  Ornaments  of  their  works. 

Whatever  he  judged  beneficial  to  mankind,  ho 
conftantly  communicated   (not   only  during    his  ftay 

b  Swift's  ironical  traft  an  tbat  fubjc^, 
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among  us,  but  ever  fince  his  abfence)  by  fbme  me- 
thod or  other,  in  which  Often tation  had  no  part. 
With  what  ineredible  Modedy  he  concealed  himfelf, 
is  known  to  numbers  of  thofe  to  whom  be  addrelled 
Ibmetinies  Epiftles,  fometimes  Hints,  fometimes  whole 
Treatifes,  Advices  to  Friends,  Proje<fts  to  firft  Mi'- 
nifters,  Letters  to  Members  of  Parliament,  Accounts 
to  the  Royal  Society,  and  innumerable  others. 

All  thefe  will  be  vindicated  to  the  true  Author,  in 
the  eourfe  of  thefe  Memoirs.  I  may  venture  to  iay 
they  cannot  be  unacceptable  to  any,  but  to  tjiofe, 
who  will  appear  too  much  concerned  as  Plagiaries, 
to  be  admitted  as  Judges.  Wherefore  we  warn  the 
public,  to  take  particular  notice  of  all  £ich  as  ma- 
nifeft  any  indecent  PaiEon  at  the  appearance  of  this 
Work,  as  Perfons  moft  certainly  involved  in  the 
Guilt. 

The  End  of  the   Firft   Boot 
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T  hath  been  long  (my  dear  Countrymen)  the  ful>° 
jeifl  of  my  concern  and  furprize,  that  whereas 
TiUmberlefs  Poets,  Critics  and  Orators  have  compiled 
and  digefted  the  Art  of  ancient  Poefy,  there  hath  not 
arifen  among  us  one  perFon  fo  public  fpirited,  as  to 
perform  tlie  like  for  the  Modern,  Although  it  is 
univerfally  known,  that  our  every-way  induflrious 
Moderns,  both  in  the  Weight  of  the  writings,  and 
in  the  Velocity  of  their  judgments,  do  fo  infinitely 
excel  the  fa  id  Ancients. 

Neverthelcis,  too  true  is  is,  that  while  a  plain  and 
dire»5t  road  is  paved  to  their  ^4'°^,  or  Sublime  ;  no 
-traifl"  -has  been  yet  chalked  out,  -to  arrive  at  our  ^d^of, 
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or  Profound.  The  Latins,  as  they  came  between 
the  Greeks  and  Us,  make  ule  of  the  word  Altitude y 
which  implies  equally  height  and  depth.  Wherefore 
confidering  with  no  fmall  grief,  how  many  promiiing 
Genius's  of  this  age  are  wandering  (as  I  may  fay)  in  the 
dark  without  a  guide,  I  have  undertaken  this  ar- 
duous but  neceflary  tafK,  to  lead  them  as  it  were  by 
the  hand,  and  ftcp  by  ftep,  the  gentle  down-hill  way 
to  the  Bathos  \  the  bottom ,  the  end,  the  central  point, 
the  120ft  plus  ultra,  of  true  Modern  Poefy  I 

When  I  confider  (my  dear  Countrymen)  the  ex- 
tent, fertility,  and  populouJfnefs  of  our  Lowlands  of 
P<arnaflus,  the  fiouri(hing  ftate  of  our  Trade,  and  the 
plenty  of  our  Manufadlure  ;  there  are  two  reflections 
which  adminifter  great  occafion  of  furprize  :  The  one, 
that  all  dignities  and  honours  ihould  be  beflowed 
upon  the  exceeding  few  meager  inhabitants  of  the 
Top  of  the  mountain  ;  the  other,  that  our  own  na- 
tion (hould  have  arrived  to  that  pitch  of  greatnefs  it 
now  polTefres,  without  dny  regular  Syftem  of  Laws- 
M  to  the  firft,  it  is  with  great  pleafure  I  have  ob- 
ferved  of  late  the  gradual  Decay  of  Delicacy  and 
Refinement  among  mankind,  who  are  become  to<* 
reafonable  to  require  that  we  (hould  labour  with  in- 
finite pains  to  come  up  to  the  tafte  of  thefe  Moun** 
taineers,  when  they  without  any  may  condelcend  to 
ours.  But  as  we  have  now  an  unqueftionable  Ma- 
jority on  our  fide,  I  doubt  not  but  we  fhall  fhortly 
be  able  to  level  the,  Highlanders,   and   procure  a  far- 
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ther  vent  for  our  own  produ(5t,  which  is  already  (i^ 
much  reliflied,  encouraged,  and  rewarded,  by  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Great  Britain. 

Therefore  to  iupply  our  former  deie«5l,  I  purpofe 
to  colled  the  fcatt^red  rules  of  our  Art  into  regular 
Jnftitutes,  from  the  example  and  pradice  of  the  deep 
Genius's  of  our  nation  ;  imitating  herein  my  prede- 
cefTors,  the  Mafter  of  Alexander,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  renowned  Zenobia.  And  in  this  my  under- 
taking I  am  the.  more  animated,  as  1  exped  more 
fuccefs  than  ha^  attended  even  thofe  great  Cntics  ; 
fince  their  Laws  (tho'  they  might  be  good)  have  ever 
been  flackly  executed,  and  their  Precepts  (however 
ftrid)  obey'd  only  by  fit?,  and  by  a  very  fmall 
number. 

At  the  fame  time  I  intend  to  do  juftice  upon  our 
neighbours,  inhabitants  of  the  upper  ParnalRis ;  who 
taking  advantage  of  the  rifing  ground,  are  perpe- 
tually throwing  down  rubbifh,  dirt  and  ftones  upon 
us,  never  fuffering  us  to  live  in  peace.  Thefe  men, 
while  they  enjoy  the  cryftal  ftream  of  Helicon,  envy 
ns  our  common  water,  which  (thank  our  ftars)  tho' 
it  is  fomewhat  muddy,  flows  in  much  greater  abun- 
dance. Nor  is  this  the  greatcft  injuftice  that  wc 
have  to  complain  of  j  for  though  it  is  evident  that 
we  never  made  the  leafl  attempt  or  inrode  into  their 
territories,  but  lived    contented  in  our  native  fens, 
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they  have  often  not  only  committed  Petty  Larcenies 
upon  our  borders,  but  driven  the  country,  and  car- 
ried oiF  at  once  whole  Cart-loads  of  our  manufac- 
ture ;  to  reclaim  fome  of  which  ftolen  goods  is  part 
■of  the  defign  of  this  Tr^atife. 

;For  we  ihall  fee,  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  that 
«ur  greateil  Adverfaries  have  fometinies  defcended 
towards  us.;  and,  doubtlefs,  might  now  and  then 
have  arrived  at  the  Bathos  itfelf,  had  it  not  been  for 
that  niiftaken  opinion  they  all  entertained,  that  the 
iiules  of  the  Ancients  were  equally  necelTary  to  the 
Moderns;  than  which  tliere  cannot  be  a  more 
grievous  Error,  as  will  be  amply  proved  in  the  fol- 
lowing difcourfe. 

And  indeed  when  any  of  thefe  have  gone  fo  far, 
as  by  the  light  of  their  own  Genius  to  attempt  fiew 
Models,  it  is  wonderful  to  obferve,  how  nearly  they 
;!iave  approached  us  in  thofe  particular  pieces  j  tho* 
£n  .the  otliers  they  differed  toto  cosloSxom  us. 
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That  the  Bathos,  or  Profund,,  is 
the  natural  Tafte  of  Man,  and  in 
prticulary  of  the  prefcnt  Age. 

THE  Tafte  of  tile  B'atiios  is  implanted  by 
Nature  itfelf  in  the  foul  of  man  ;  till,  per- 
verted by  cuftom  or  example,  he  is  taught,  or  rather 
compelled,  to  relilli  the  Sublime.  Accordingly,  we 
iee  the  unprejudiced  minds  of  Children  delight  only 
in  fuch  produ«5lions,  and  in  fiich  images,  as  our  truQ- 
modern  writers  fet  before  them»  I  have  obferved 
how  fad  the  general  Tafte  is  returning  to  this  firfl 
Simplicity  and  Innocence:  and  if  the  intent  of  all 
Poetry  be  to  divert  and  inftrud,  certainly  that  kind 
which  diverts  and  inftruils  the  greaiej}  niimher,  is  to 
be  preferred.  Let  us  look  round  among  the  Ad- 
mirers of  Poetry,  we  fhall  find  thofe  who  have  a  tafte 
o^  the  Sublime  t;o  be  very  few  j  but  the  Profund 
ftrikes  univerlally,  and  is  adapted  to  every  ca- 
pacity. 

'Tis  a  fruitlefs  undertaking  to  write  for  men  of  a 
nice  and  foppifh  Gufto,.  whom,  after  all,-  it. is  almoft 
impolfible  to  pleafe,    and  'tis  ftilT  more  chimerical  to • 
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write  for  Pofterity,  of  whofe  Tafle  we  cannot  make 
any  judgment,  and  whofe  Applaufe  we  can  never 
enjoy.  It  mufl  be  confeffed  our  wifer  authors  have 
a  prefent  end. 

Et  prodejji:  voltwty  et  delegare  Poetce. 

Their  true  defign  is  Profit  or  Gain  ;  in  order  to  ac- 
quire vvhich,  *tis  neceflary  to  procure  applaufe  by  ad- 
rniniftring  pleafure  to  the  reader :  From  whence  it 
fallows  demonllrably,  that  their  produiSlions  muft  be 
fuited  to  the  prefeiit  Tafte.  And  I  cannot  but  con- 
gratulate our  age  on  this  peculiar  felicity,  that,  though 
we  have  made  .indeed  great  progrels  in  all  other 
branches  of  Luxury,  we  are  not  yet  debauched  with 
any  high  Reli(h  in  Poetry^  but  are,  in  this  one  Tafte, 
lefs  nice  than  our  anceftors.  If  an  Art  is  to  be  efti- 
mated  by  its  fuccefs,  I  appeal  to  experience  whether 
there  have  not  been,  in  proportion  to  their  number, 
as  many  ftarving  good  Poets,   as  bad  ones. 

Neverthelcfs,  in  making  Gain  the  principal  end 
of  our  Art,  far  be  it  from  me  to  exclude  any  great 
Genius's  of  Ra?ik  or  Fortime  from  diverting  them- 
felves  this  way.  They  ought  to  be  praifed  no  left 
than  thofe  Princes,  who  pafs  their  vacant  hours  in 
fome  ingenious,  mechanical,  or  manual  Art.  And  to 
fuch  as  thefe,  it  would  be  ingratitude  not  to  own;, 
that  our  Art  has  been  dften  infinitely  indebted. 
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CHAP,     III. 

The  Neceffity  of  the  Bathos,    phyfi* 
cally  coniidered, 

FArthermore,  it  were  great  cruelty  and  injuftice, 
if  all  fuch  Authors  as  cannot  write  in  the  other 
way,  were  prohibited  from  writing  at  all.  Againft 
this  I  draw  an  argument  from  what  feems  to  me  an 
undoubted  phyfical  Maxim,  That  Poetry  is  a  na- 
tural or  morbid  Secretion  from  the  Brain,  As  I 
would  not  fuddenly  (top  a  cold  in  the  head,  or  dry 
up  my  neighbour's  IfTue,  I  would  as  little  hinder  him 
from  necefTary  writing.  It  may  be  affirmed  with 
great  truth,  that  there  is  hardly  any  human  creature 
paft  childhood,  but  at  one  time  or  other  has  had 
fbme  Poetical  Evacuation,  and,  no  queftion,  was 
much  the  better  for  it  in  his  health  ;  fo  true  is  the 
faying,  Nafcimur  Posta,  Therefore  is  the  DeGre  of 
Writing  properly  termed  PrurituSf  the  "  Titillation 
*'  of  the  Generative  P'aculty  of  the  Brain,"  and  the 
Perfon  is  faid  to  conceive :  now  fuch  as  conceive  mull 
bring  forth.  I  have  known  a  man  thoughtful,  me- 
lancholy and  raving  for  divers  days,  who  forthwith 
grew  wonderfully  eafy,  lightfome,  and  chearful,  upon 
a  difcharge  of  the  peccant  humour,   in  exceeding  pu- 
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rulent  Metre,  Nor  can  I  queftion,  but  abundance  of 
untimely  deaths  are  occafioned  for  want  of  this  lau- 
dable vent  of  unruly  paffions :  yea>  perhaps,  in  poor 
wretches,  (which  is  very  lamentable)  for  mere  want 
oFpen,  ink,-  and  paper  !  From  hence  it  follows^  that 
a  fuppreffion  of  the  very  word  Poetry  is  of  dangerous 
Gonfequence  to  the  State.  We  find  by  experience, 
that  the  lame  humours  which  vent  themfelves  in 
lummer  in  Ballads  and  Sonnets,  a^-e  condenfed  by 
the  winter's  cold  into  Pamphlets  and  Speeches  for 
and  againft  the  Miniftry  :  nay,  I  know  hot,  but  many 
times  a  piece  of  Poetry  may  be  the  mofl  innocent 
Gompofition  of  a  Minifter  himfeif. 

It  is  therefore  manifeft  that  Mediocrity  ought  to 
be  allowed,  yea  indulged,  to  the  good  Subjeds  of 
England.  Nor  can  I  conceive  how  the  world  haS' 
fu'allowed  the  contrary  as  a  Maxim,  upon  the  lingle 
authority  of  that  ^  Horace  ?  Wliy  fliould  the  golden 
Mean,  and  quinteiTence  of  all  Virtues,  be  deemed  fo 
oifenfive  in  this  Art  I  or  Coolnefs  or  Mediocrity  be 
fo  amiable  a  quality  in  a  Man,  and  ft>  deteftable  iii' 
a  Poet  ? 

However,  far  be  it  from  me  to  compare  thefe 
Writers  with  thole  great  Spirits,  who  are  born  with 
a.  Vivacite  de  pefaiiteury  or  (as  an  Englifh  Author  calls 

b  Mcdiocribus  cjfe  poetls 
Non  d'li,  non  homines,  etc.  Hor. 
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it)  an  <^  Alacrity  of  finking;"  and  who  by  ftrength 
of  Nature  alone  can  excel.  All  I  mean  is  to  evince 
the  NecefFity  of  Rules  to  thefe  lefler  Genius's,  as  well 
as  tlie  Uieful nefs  of  them  to -the  greater. 


CHAP.    IT, 

That  there  is  an  Art  of  the  Bathos, 
or  Profund. 

WE  xome  now  to  prove,  that  there  is  an  Art 
of  Sinking  in  Poetry.  Is  there  not  an 
Architecture  of  Vaults  and  Cellars,  as  well  as  of  lofty 
Domes  and  Pyramids  f  Is  there  not  as  much  fkill  and 
labour  in  making  Dikes,  as  in  raifing  Mounts  ?  Is 
there  not  an  Art  of  Diving  as  well  as  of  Flying  I 
And  will  any  fober  praditioner  affirm,  that  a  diving 
Engine  is  not  of  fingular  ufe  in  making  him  long- 
winded,  allifling  his  light,  and  furnifhing  him  with 
other  ingenious  means  of  keeping  under  water. 

If  we  fearch  the  Authors  of  Antiquity,  we  (hall 
find  as  few  to  have  been  diilinguifhed  in  the  true 
Profund,  as  in  the  true  Sublime.  And  the  very 
fame  thing  (as  it  appears  from  Longinus)  had  been 
imagined  of  that,  as  now  of  this  :  namely,  that  it 
was  entirely  the  Gift   of  Nature.    I  grant  that  to 
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excel  in  the  Bathos  a  CJenius  is  requifite  ;  yet  the 
Rules  of  Art  muft  be  allowed  fo  far  ufeful,  as  t» 
add  weight,  or,  as  I  may  fay,  hang  on  lead,  to  fa- 
cilitate and  enforce  our  defcent,  to  guide  us  to  the 
moft  advantageous  declivities,  and  habituate  our 
imagination  to  a  depth  of  thinking.  Many  there 
are  that  can  fall,  but  few  can  arrive  at  the  felicity 
of  falling  gracefully ;  much  more  for  a  man  who 
is  amongft  the  loweft  of  the  Creation,  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  Atmolphere  to  defcend  beneath  him- 
felf,  is  not  fo  eafy  a  talk,  unlels  he  calls  in  Art  in 
to  his  afiiftance.  It  is  with  the  Bathos  as  with  fmall 
Beer,  which  is  indeed  vapid  and  infipid,  if  left  at 
large,  and  let  abroad;  but  being  by  our  Rules  con- 
fined and  well  ftopt,  nothing  grows  fo  frothy,  pert, 
and  bouncing. 

The  Sublime  of  Nature;  is  the  Sky,  the  Sun, 
Moon,  Stars,  etc.  The  Profund  of  Nature  is  Gold, 
Pearls,  precious  Stones,  and  the  Treafures  of  the 
Deep,  which  are  ineftimable  as  unknown.  But  all 
that  lies  between  thefe,  as  Corn,  Flower,  Fruits, 
Animals,  and  things  for  the  meer  ufe  of  Man,  are 
of  mean  price,  and  fo  common  as  not  to  be  greatly 
cfteemed  by  the  cnrious.  It  being  certain,  that  any 
thing,  of  which  we  know  the  true  ufe,  cannot  be 
invaluable :  Which  affords  a  folution,  why  common 
Senfe  hath  either  been  totally  defpiled,  or  held  in 
fmall  repute,  by  the  greateft  modern  Critics  and 
Authors. 
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CHAP.      V. 

Of  the  true  Genius  for  the  Profunda 
'  and  by  what  it  is  conftituted. 

AND!  will  venture  to  lay  it  down,  as  th« 
firfi:  Maxim  and  Corner- Stone  of  this  Qur 
Art  ;  that  whoever  woald  excel  therein,  mufl:  ftu- 
'dioufly  avoid,  deteft,  and  turn  his  head  from  all  the 
ideas,  ways,  and  workings  of  that  peftilent  Foe  to 
Wit,  and  Deftroyer  of  fine  Figures,  which  is  known 
'l?y  the  Name  of  Cominon  Senfe,  His  bufinefs  mu{^ 
be  to  contraft  the  true  Gout  de  tracers ;  and  to  ac- 
x^uire  a  moft  happy,  uncommon,  unaccountable  Way 
of  Thinking. 

He  is  to  confider  himfelf  as  a  Grotefque  painter^ 
w'hofe  works  would  be  fpoiled  by  an  imitation  of 
mature,  or  uniformity  of  defign.  He  is  to  mingle 
bits  of  the  mod  various,  or  difcordant  kinds,  land- 
scape, hiflory,  portraits,  animals,  and  coiine<ft  them 
with  a  gi-eat  deal  of  flourifhing,  by  heads  or  tails,, 
as  it  (hall  pleaft;  his  imagination,  and  contribute  to 
%is.principal  end,    which    is  to  glare  by  ftrong  oppo- 

Vol.  I%^  C^ 
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fitions   of    colours,   and    furprize   by    contrariety  of 
images. 

Eer pontes  avihus  gvm'mentur  -,   t'lgrlhus  agjiu         Hor» 

'His  defign  ought  to  be  iike  a  labyrinth,  out  Gi 
which  no  body  can  get  clear  but  himfelf.  And 
iince  the  great  Art  of  all  poetry  is  to  mix  Truth 
\vith  Ficfrion,  iii  order  to  join  the  Credible  with 
the  Surpnzmg ;  our  author  fhall  produce  the  Cre- 
dible, by  painting  nature  in  her  lowed  fimplicity; 
snd  the  Surprizing,  by  contradidting  common  opi- 
nion. In ''the  very  Manners  he  will  afFedl  the  Mar- 
T>e//ons ;  he  will  draw  Achilles  with  the  patience  of 
-job  ;  a  prince  talking  like  a  Jack-pudding;  a  Maid 
of  honoor  felling  bargains  ;  a  footman  fpeakjng  like 
a  philofopher ;  and  a  fine  gentleman  like  a  fcholar. 
Whoever  is  converlant  in  modern  Plays,  may  make 
:a  mopL  noble  coilediDn  of  this  kind,  and,  at  the 
•fame  tiir.e,  form  a  complete  body  of  modern  Ethics 
■~0.nd  Morality, 

'Nothing  feemed  more  plain  to  our  great  authors, 
tilian  that  the  world  had  long  been  weary  of  natural 
:ihhigs.  "How  much  the  contrary  are  formed  to 
:pleaie,  is  evident  from  the  univerfal  applaufe  daily 
•given  to  the  admirable  entertainments' of  Harlequins 
•  and  Magicians  on  our  ftage.  When  an  audience 
vbehold  a  coach  turned  into  a  wheel-barrow,  a  con- 
jurer into   an   old    woman,    or  a  man's  headwhers" 
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bis  heels  fhould  be;  how  are  theydruck  with  tranf- 
port  and  delight?  Which  can  only  be  imputed  t© 
this  caufe,  that  each  objeit  is  changed  into  that 
which  hath  been  fuggefted  to  them  by  their  ow-il 
low  ideas  before. 

He  ought  therefore  to  render  himfelf  mailer  oF 
this  happy  and  ajiti-nafural  way  of  thinking  to  fucli 
a- degree,  as  to  be  able,  on  the  appearance  of  any 
objev5t,  to  furnifh  his  imagination  with  ideas  infi- 
nitely below  it.  And  his  eyes  fhould  be  like  unto 
the  wrong  end  of  a  profpe«ftive.  glafs,  by  which  all 
the  objeds  of  nature  are  lefTened. 

For  example ;    when   a  true  genius  looks  upon  the 
Sky,,  he  immediately  catches    the   idea    of  a  piece  of ^ 
blue  luteftring,  or  a  child's  mantle. 

'^   The  Skies,  ijchofe  fpreading  volume  fcarce  have  rooni^  . 
Spunthhij  a?id  lOGve  in  ?2atiire''s  fiv.efl  loom. 
The  neiv-born  world  172  their  f oft  lap  embrac'dy  , 
And  all  around  their  jlarry  mantle  cafl. 

If  he  looks  upon  a  Temped:,  he  fhall  have  an 
image  of  a  tumbled  bed,  and  deicribe^  a  fucceeding 
calm  in  this  manner. 

^  The  ocean  ]oy^d  to  fee  the  tempejl  fed. 
New  lays  his  waves,   and  fmoofhi  his  rifled  bed,' 

c  Prince  Arthur,  p.  41,  4i.         '^  P.  14, 
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The  Triumphs  and  Acclamations  of  the  Angels^ 
at  the  Creation  of  the  Univerfe,  prefent  to  his  ima* 
glnation  *'  the  Rejoicings  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
*^  Day  ;*'  and  he  beholds  thofe  glorious  beings 
celebrating  the  Creator,  by  huzzaing,  making^  illu- 
mirations,  and  flinging  fq^uibs,  crackers  and  lliy* 
rockets. 

c  Glorious  illuminattonS)  made  on  high 
By  all  the  Stars  and  pla?2eti  ofthsfi)', 
hi  jnfl  degrees f  a?id Jhm'mg  order  plac'd, 
SpeBators  charvHd,  and  the  blefl  dwelling  graced ^ 
Thro^  all  th^  enlighten  d  air  fivift  fireworks  feWy 
Which  with  repeated  fiouts  glad  Cherubs  threw y 
Comets  afcended  with  their  /weeping  train, 
Then  fellin  fiarry  Jho'-jS'rs  and  glittering  rain^ 
In  air  ten  thoufand  meteors  blazing  hvjig^ 
Which  from  th^  eternal  battlements  were  filing. 

If  a  man  who    is  violently  fond  of  Wit,   will   fa- 
crifice    to    that   paflion  his  friend  or  his  God,   would 
it  not  be  a  fhame,    if  he  who  is  fmit  with   the  love  of 
the  Bathos  (hould  not  facrifice  to   it    all  other  tranfi- 
tpry  regards  \    You   (hall  hear    a    zealous    Proteftaut 

N.  B.  In  order  to  do  JivOJce  to  thefe  great  Poets,  our  Cira* 
tions  are  taken  from  the  btft,  the  laft,  and  moft  correct  Edi- 
tions, of  thfir  Works.  That  which  we  ufc  of  Prince  Arthur, 
is  in  Duoxlecimo,  1714.     Tiie  fourth  Edition  revifed. 

e  P.  s-Q. 
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Deacon  invoke  a  Saint,  and  modeftly  befeech  her 
to  do  more  for  us  than  Providence  : 

^  hook  down  Nefii^d  faint y  with  pity  then  look  down. 
Shed  on  this  land  thy  kinder  infiuence, 
And  guide  us  through  the  mifls  of  providence , 
In  which  we  [tray. 

Neither  will  he,  if  a  goodly  Simile  come  in  his  way, 
icruple  to  affirm  himfelf  an  eye-witnefi  of  things 
never  yet  beheld  by  man,  or  never  in  exiftence  ;  as 
thus, 

s  Thus  have  I  feen  in  Arahy  the  hlefVd. 
A  Phanix  couch' d  upon  hzr  jiinWal  neft. 

But  to  convince  you  that  nothing  is  h  great 
which  a  marvellous  genius,  prompted  by  this  laud" 
able  zeal,  is  not  able  t©  leflen  j  hear  how  the  moft 
fublime  of  all  Beings  is  reprefetitcd  in  the  following 

images : 

Firft    he  is   a    P  A  I  N  T  E  R. 

^  Sometimes  the  Lord  of  Nature  in  the  air, 
Spreads  forth  his  clouds j  his  fable  canvas ^  where 

f  A.  Philips  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary, 

f  Anon. 

1»  Black,  opt.  edit.  duoJ.  171*.  p.  172. 
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His  pencil y   dipped  hi  haavnly  colour  bright y 
Paints  his  fair  rainbow ^   charming  to  the  fighti 

Now  he  is  a    C  h  e  m  i  s  t. 

^  716*  /Almighty  Chemiji  doss  his  work  prepare^ 
Pours  down  his  waters  on  the  thirfly  plain^ 
Digejls  his  lighfrnng,   a?2d  diftils  his  rain. 

Now  he  is  a  Wrestler. 

^  Me  in  his  griping  arms  tF  Eternal  took, 
And  with  fuch  mighty  force  my  body  fbook, 
That  the  jlrong  grafp  my  mernbers  forely  bfuis^dp 
Broke  all  my  bones ^  and  all  my  fmews  loos'' d. 

Now    a    Recruiting   OyriCER, 

i  For  clouds,    the  fuJt-h earns  levy  frefl?  fnp plies,. 
And  raife  recruits  oj  vapours ,  which  arije 
Drawn  .  from  the  feai,  to  mufter  in  the  (kies* 

Now   a  peaceable  Guarantee. 

^  In  leagues  of  peace  the  neighbours  did  agree. 
And  to  maintain  them,  Cod  was  Guarantee, 

i  Blackm.  Pf.  civ.  p,  163.         ^  Page  75-         ^  P^  i7<5' 
m  P.  70. 
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Then   he  is    an  Attorney. 

n  Johf   as  a  v'lls  offender,   Cod  indites. 
Andierrihle  decrees  againjl  me  iVrites* 
Cod  will  not  be  uiy  advocate y 
My  caufe  to  manage  or  debate. 

In  the  following  Lines  he  is   a  Goldbeater. 

^  Who  the  rich  metal  beats,  and  then,    ivith  care, 
Unfolds  the  golden  leaves,    to  gild  the  fields  of  air. 

Then    a   Fuller. 

?  th^  exhaling  reeks  thai  fecret  rife, 

'Born  on  rebounding  fiin-b earns  thro''  the  Jkies, 
Are   thickened,    wrought,     and  whiten  d,    till  they 

grow 
A  heavnly  fieece, 

A  Me  r  c  e  r,  or  P  a  c  k  e  r. 

•i  Didjl  thou  one  end  of  air'* s  tvide  curtain  hold, 
And  help  the  Bales  of  /Ether  to  infold ; 
Say,  which  c cerulean  pile  was  by  thy  hand  unroWd  P 


^P.  6r.  op.  i8r.  pP.  i-S. 

*J  P.  174. 
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A  Butler, 

^  He  7neafures  all  the  drops  with  'wondrous  Jkil/y 
IVhich  the  black  clouds,  his  fioat'mg  Bottles  Ji I L 

And  a    Baker. 

s  God  in  the  nuildemefs  his  table  fpread. 
And  in  his  airy  Ovens  bak'd  their  hire  ad. 


CHAP.    VI. 

Of  the  feveral  Kinds  of  Geniuses  in 
the  Profund,  and  the  Marks  and 
Charadiers  of  eacli. 


I  Doubt  not  but  the  reader,  by  this  Cloud  of  exam^ 
amples,  begins  to  be  convinced  tjf  the  truth  of 
our  afiertion,  that  the  Bathos  is  an  Art ;  and  that  the 
Genius  of  no  mortal  whatever,  following  the  mere 
ideas  of  Nature,  and  unafllfted  with  an  habitual,  nay 
laborious  peculiarity  of  thinking,  could  arrive  at 
images  fo  wonderfully  low  and  unaccountable.     The 

r  P.  131,  s  Blackm.  Song  of  Mofes,  |>.  218. 
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great  author,  from  whofe  treafury  we  have  drawn 
all  thefe  inftances  (the  Father  of  the  Bathos,  and  in- 
tleed  the  Homer  of  it)  has,  like  that  immortal  Greek, 
confined  his  labours  to  the  greater  Poetry,  and  there- 
by left  room  for  others  to  acquire  a  due  fhare  of 
praife  in  inferior  kiods.  Many  painters  who  could 
never  hit  a  nofe  or  an  eye,  have  with  felicity  copied 
a  fmall-pox,  or  been  admirable  at  a  toad  or  a  red 
herring.  And  feldora  are  we  without  genius's  for 
Still-lifey  which  they  can  work  up  and  ftiffen  with 
incredible  accuracy. 

An  uniwrfal  Genius  rifes  not  in  an  age  ;  but  when 
he  rifes,  armies  rife  in  him !  he  pours  forth  five  or  fix: 
Epic  Poems  with  greater  facility,  than  five  or  fix  pa- 
ges can  be  produced  by  an  elaborate  and  fervile  co- 
pier after  Nature  or  the  Ancients.  It  is  affirmed  bv^ 
<^intiHan,  that  the  fame  genius  which  made  Germa- 
nicus  fo  great  a  General,  would,  with  equal  applica- 
tion, have  made  him  an  excellent  Heroic  Poet.  In 
like  manner,  reafoning  from  the  affinity  there  ap- 
pears between  Arts  and  Sciences,  I  doubt  not  but  an 
adive  catcher  of  butterflies,  a  careful  and  fanciful 
pattern -drawer,  an  indudrious  colie<51:or  cf  ihells,  a 
laborious  and  tuneful  bag-piper,  or  a  diligent  breeder 
of  tame  rabbits,  might  lever  ally  excel  in  their  refpec- 
tive  parts  of  the  Bathos. 

Vol.  IV.  R- 
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I  (Iiall  range  tliefe  confined  and  lefs  copious  Ge= 
!  Plus's  under  proper  clafles,  and  (the  better  to  give 
'  their  pi*flures  to  the  reader)  under  the  names  of  j^ni' 
■mals  of  fome  fort  or  other  ;  whereby  he  will  be  ena- 
^  bled,  at  the  firfl  fight  of  llich  as  (hall  daily  come  forth, 
?  to  know  to  what  kind  to  refer,  and  with  what  au= 
tthors  to  compare ithem. 

I.  The  Flying  F'ifi^es  ",  Thefe  are  writers  who  now 
-tand  then  rife  upon  their  fins,  and  fly  out  of  the  Pro- 
t  fund ;  but  their  wings  are  foon  dry,  and  they  drop 
vidown  to  the  bottom.     G.  S.    A.  H.   C.G. 

"2.   The' Swa/kivs   are   authors    that  are  eternally 
ffivimming  and   fluttering  up  and  down,   but  all  their 
agility  is   enpployed    to   catch  files.     L.  T.     W.  P. 
LLord  H. 

3.  T^he  OJI  ridges  zxtSnch,  whofe  heavinefs  rarely 
^permits  them  to  raife  them feRes  from  the  ground. ; 
'their  wings  are  of  no  ufe  to  lift  them  up,  and  their 
^motion  is  between  flying  and  walking;  but  then 
'they  run  very  f a/}.     D.  F.     L.  E.     The  Hon.  E.  H. 

4.  The  Parrots  are  they  that  repeat  another- s 
•-words,  in  fuch  a  hoarfe  odd  voice,  as  makes  them 
'feem  their  own.  W.  B.  W.  H.  C.  Go  The  Reve- 
;r£Bd,D..D, 
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5.  The   Didappers   are   authors   that    keep  them- - 
felves  long  out  o?  fight,   under  v/ater,   and  come   up 
now  and  then  where  you  leafl  expe<fted  them,    L.  W'« 
G.  D.  Efq.    The  Hon.  Sir  W.  Y. 

6.  The  Par/ci/}/ are  unweildy  and  big ;    they  put  ^ 
all  their  numbers  into  a  great   turmoil   and  tenipefl:  ; 
but  whenever    they  appear   in'  plain    li^ht  (which    is  - 
feldom)    they  are  only  (hapelefs   and   ugly  monft:ers»- 
I.  D.  C.  G.   I.  O. 

7.  The  Frogs  are  fuch  as  can  neither  walk  nor  fty^  . 
but    can    leap    and  bound  to   admiration :    They  live 
generally  in  the  bottom  of  a  ditch,    and  make  a  great : 
noife  whenever  they  thruft    their  heads  above  water,  - 
E.  W,  I.  M.  £%   T-  D,  Gent. 

8.  The  Eels  are  obfcure  authors,    that  wrap  them- 
ielves  up  in  their  own  mud,  but    are    mighty  nimble  ■ 
and  pert.     L.  W.    L.  T.   P.  M.  General  C. 

9.  The  Tortoijes  are  flow  and  chill,  and,  like  pa- 
ftoral  writers,  delight  much  in  gardens;  they  have 
for  the  moft  part  a  fine  embroidered  Shell,  and  un- 
derneath it,  a  heavy  lump.  A.  P.  W.  B.  L.  E.  The 
Right  Hon.  E.  of  S. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  Characfer'iflkks  of  the  Baths  ; 
and  in  each  of  thefe  kinds   we  have  the  comfort  ta 
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be  blefTed  with  fundry  and  manifold  choice   Spirits    in 
this  our  liland. 


CHAP.     VII. 


Of    the  Profund,     when    it  confifts 
in   the  Thought. 


WE  have  already  laid  down  the  Principles 
upon  which  our  author  is  to  proceed,  and 
the  manner  of  forming  his  Thought  by  familiarizing 
his  mind  to  the  loweft  objed^sj  to  which  it  may  be  : 
added,  that  Vulgar  converfation  will  greatly  contri- 
bute. There  is  no  queftion  but  the  Garret  or  the 
P'rinter's  boy  may  often  be  difcerned  in  the  compo- 
fitrons  made  in  luch  fcenes  and  company  ;  and  much 
of  Mr  Curl  himfelf  has  been  infenfibly  infufed  into 
the  v/orks  of  his  learned   writers. 

The  Ph^/fician,  -by  the  (ludy  and  infpeilion  of 
erine  and  ordure,  approves  himfelf  in  the  fcience: 
and  in  like  fort  Ihould  our  author  accuftom  and  ex- 
ercife  his  imagination  upon  the  dregs  of  nature. 

This  will  render  his  thoughts  truly  and  funda- 
mentally low,   and  carry  him   many  fathoms  beyond 
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Mediocrity.  For,  certain  it  is  (tho'  fome  lukewarm 
heads  imagine  they  may  be  fafe  by  temporizing  be- 
tween the  extremes)  that  where  there  is  not  a  Triti- 
calnefs  or  Mediocrity  in  the  Thought,  it  can  never 
be  funk  into  the  genuine  and  perfedt  Bathos,  by  the 
moft  elaborate  low  Expreflion.  It  can,  at  mod:,  be 
only  cai'eflilly  obfcured,  or  metaphorically^  debafed. 
But  *tis  the  Thought  alone  that  ftrikes,  and  gives 
the  whole  that  fpirit,  which  we  admire  and  ftare  at. 
For  inftance,  in  that  ingenious  piece  on  a  lady's 
drinking  the  Bath- waters: 

t  She   drinks!    She   drinks  !     Behold  the   mat  chiefs 
dame  / 
To  her  *tis  water ^  but  to  us  'tis  fiame: 
Thus  fire  is  water ^   water  fire  by  tur7is, 
And  the  fame  Jfream  at  once  both  cools  andhurns> 

What  can  be  more  eafy  and  unafFeifled  than  the 
Diaion  of  thefe  verfes  ?  'Tis  the  Turn  of  Thought 
alone,  and  the  Variety  of  Imagination,  that  charm 
and  furprize  us.  And  when  the  fame  lady  goes  into 
the  Bath,  the  Thought  (as  in  juftnefs  it  ought)  goes 
ftill  deeper. 

«  Venus  beheld  her,  '7?iidfi  her  croud  offiavesy 
And  thought  herfelf'jujl  rifen  fovi  the  iiaves, 

t  Anon,  n  Idem. 
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^    How   much  out    of  the  way  of  common  fenfe    Is 
this  refle<5tion  of  Venus,   not  knowing  herfelf  from  the 
lady  ? 

Of  the  fame  nature   is   that   noble    miftake   of  a: 
frighted  flag  in  a  full  chace,   who  (faith  the  Poet) 

Hears  his  own  feet,   and  thinks  they  found  like  more  i 
And  fears  the  hind  feet  'will  overtake  the  fore. 

So   aflonifhing  as  thefe  are,  they  yield   to   the  fol-. 
lowing,  which  is  Profundity  itfelf^ 

*  Nwe-  but  himfelfcan  be  his  Parallel. 

Unlefs  it  may  feem  borrowed  from  the  Thought  of 
that  Mafler  of  a  Show  in  Smithfield,  who  writ  in 
large  letters,  over  the  pi(5lure  of  his  elephant. 

This  is  the  great  eft  Elephant  in  the  world,   except 
Himfelf 

However  our  next  isftance   is   certainly  an  origi- 
nal:    Speaking  of  a  beautiful  Infant, 

So  fair  thou  art,   that  if  great  Cupid  be 
A  child,    as  Poets  fay,  fure  thou  a-.t  he. 
Fair  Ve?tus  would  miftake  thee  for  her   own^ 
Did  not  thy  eyes  proclaim  thee  not  her  fon^ 

X  Theobald,  Double  Fallhood, 
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There  all  the  lightnings  of  ihy  Mother  s  Jhinef 
And  with  a  fatal  brightnef  kill  in  thine, 

Firft  he  is  Cupid,  then  he  is  not  Cupid;  fir  ft:  Ve- 
nus would  miftake  him,  then  (he  would  not  miftake 
him ;  next  his  Eyes  are  his  Mother's,  and  laftly  they 
are  not  his  Mother's,    but  his  own. 

Another  author,  defcribing  a  Poet  that  fhines  forth 
amidft:  a  circle  of  Critics, 

Thus  Phoebus  thro*  the  Zodiac  takes  his  ivay, 
-And  amid  Monjlers  rijes  into  day. 

What  a  peculiarity  is  here  of  invention  ?  The  Au- 
thor's pencil,  like  the  wand  of  Circe,  turns  all  into 
monfters  at  a  ft:roke.  A  great  Genius  takes  things 
in  the  lump,  without  flopping  at  minute  confidera- 
tions :  In  vain  might  the  ram,  the  bull,  the  goat,  the 
lion,  the  crab,  the  fcorpion,  the  fifhes,  all  fland  in 
his  way,  as  mere  natural  animals :  much  more  might 
it  be  pleaded  that  a  pair  of  fcales,  an  old  man,  and 
two  innocent  children,  were  no  monfters :  There 
were  only  the  Centaur  and  the  Maid  that  could  be 
-efteemed  out  of  nature.  But  what  of  that  ?  with  a 
boldnefs  peculiar  to  thefe  daring  genius's,  what  be 
'found  not  monfters,  he  made  fo. 
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CHAP.       VIII. 

Of  the  Profund,  confifting  in  the 
Circumftances,  and  of  Amplifica- 
tion and  Periphrafe  in  general. 

WHAT  in  a  great  ineafure  diftlnguiflies 
other  writers  from  ours,  is  their  chufing 
and  feparating  fuch  circumftances  in  a  defcription  as 
ennoble  or  elevate  the  fubjed;. 

Tiie  circumdances  which  are  nioft  natural  are  ol>'' 
vious,  therefore  not  aflonijhing  or  peculiar.  But  thole 
that  are  far-fetched,  or  unexpe<^ed,  or  hardly  com- 
patible, will  furprife  prodigioufly.  Thefe  therefoie 
we  muft  principally  hunt  out ;  but  above  all,  preferve 
a  laudable  Prolixiiy  ;  prefenting  the  whole  and  every 
fide  at  once  of  the  image  to  view.  For  Choice  and 
Diftindion  are  not  only  a  curb  to  the  fpirit,  and  limit 
the  defcriptive  faculty,  but  alfo  leflen  the  book,- 
which  is  frequently  of  the  worfl  confequence  of  all 
to  our  author. 

When  Job  fays  in  fliort,  "  He  wadied  his  feet  in 
*'  butter,"  (a  circum fiance  feme  Poets  would  have 
foftned,  or  paft  over)  now  hear  how  this  butter  is 
Ipread  out  by  the  great  Genius, 
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>  With  teats  difi ended  with  theiY  milky  flore^ 
Such  iiuvirous  lowing  herds,    before  my  door. 
Their  painful  burden  to  unload  did  meet. 
That  we  with  butter  might  have  vjajh'd  mir  feet. 

How  cautious  !  and  particular  !  He  had  (fays  our 
author)  fo  many  herds,  which  herds  thrived  fo  well, 
and  thriving  fo  well  gave  fo  much  milk,  and  that 
milk  produced  (o  much  butter,  that,  if  he  did  not, 
he  might  have  wafh'd  his  feet  in  it. 

The  enfuing  defcription  of  Hell  is  no  lefs  re- 
markable in  the  circumftances, 

^  In  fiaming  heaps  the  raging  ocean  rolls, 
Whofe  livid  waves  involve  def pairing  fouls  ; 
The  liquid  burnings  dreadful  colours  JJjeWy 
So7ne  deeply  red,  afid  others  faintly  blue. 

Could  the  mod  minute  Dutch- painters  have  been 
more  exad  ?  How  inimitably  circumftantial  is  this 
alfo  of  a  war-horfe  ! 

^  His  eye-balls  burn,   he  wounds  th:  fmoaking  plain. 
And  knots  of  fcarlet-ribbond  deck  his  mane* 

Vol.  IV.  S 

y  Blackm.  Job,  p.  133.  z  Pr.s  Arth.  p.  89, 

a  Anon. 
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Of  certain   Cudgel-players: 

^  They  hrmtdijh  high  In  air  their  thrcatning  Jlaves, 
Their  hands  a  woven  guard  (if  otXqy  faveSf 
'In  ivhkh  they  fix  their  bazle  weapon's  end. 

Who  would  not  think  the  Poet  had  paft  his  whole 
-Fife  at   Wakes  in    fuch    laudable   diverfions  I   lince  he 
leaches  us  how  to  hold,   nay  how   to   make   a   Cud- 
gel ! 

Periphrafe  is  another   great  aid  to  Pro/ixi(y ;    be- 
ing a  diffufed  circumlocutory  manner  of  exprefling    a 
known  idea,    which  fhould  be  fo  myfterioufly  couch'd, 
as  to  give  tlie  reader  the  pleafure  of  gueffing  what  it 
■is  that  the  author  can  poffibly  mean,   and    a   ftrange 
;iurprize  when  he  finds  it. 

The  Poet  I  J^ft mentioned  is  incomparable  in  this 
^ligure. 

'«  A 'waving  fea  of  heads  'was  round  me  fpread. 
And  jlilt  freflj  jir  earns  the  gazing  deluge  fed. 

Here  is  a  waving  fea  of  heads,  which  by  a  frefii 
iHream  of  heads,  grows  to  be  a  gazing  deluge  of 
slieads.    "You  come  at  iafl:  to  find,   it  means  a  ^r^<*/ 

<.€ri)W'£t, 


^'fr.  Arth.^p.  167.  c  Job,  p.  7^0 
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How  pretty  and  how  genteel  is  the  following  f 

^  Nature's  confeBmiery 
JVhofe  fuckets  are  jmijl  alchemy;  • 
The  jlill  of  his  refiyi'mg  vzold 
Minting  the  garden  into  gold. 

What  is  this  but  a  Bee  gathering  honey  ? 

e  Little  Syren  of  the  fage, 
Empty  ivarhler,  breathing  lyre, 
V/anton  gale  of  fond  defre, 
Tuneful  mif chief,  vocal fpelL 

Who  would  think,   this  was  only  a  poor  gentlewo° - 
man  that  fung  finely  ? 

We  may  define  Amplification  to  be  making  the 
moft  of  a  Thought ;  it  is  the  Spinning-wheel  of  the 
Bathos,  which  draws  out  and  fpreads  it  in  the  finefl 
thread.  There  are  Amplifiers  who  can  extend  half  ' 
a  dozen  thin  thoughts  over  a  whole  Folio;  but  for 
which,  the  tale  of  many  a  vaft  Romance,  and  the 
fubftance  of  many  a  fair  volume  might  be  reduced,  . 
into  the  fize  of  a  primmer. 

In  the  book  of  Job  are   thefe  words,   "  Ha  ft   thou 
'^^  commanded   the   morning,     and  caufed    the   day- 

5  Cleveland.  «  A.  Phillips  to  Guzzona. 
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<*  Ijiring  to  know  his  place  ?"   How   is   this  extended, 
by  the  moft  celebrated  Amplifier  of  our  age? 

f  Cmifl  thou  Jet  forth  th^  ether  lal  mines  (m  h'tgh^ 
Which  the  refulgent  ore  of  light  fupply  P 
Js  the  ceiejlial  furnace  to  thee  knoivn, 
In  which  /melt    the  golden  metal  down? 
TreafureSy  from  ivhence  I  deal  Gut  light  as  fajl. 
As  all  7ny  Jlars  and  lavifh  funs  can  wafie. 

The  fame  author  hath  amplified  a  pafTige  in  the 
civti^  Pfalm  ;  "  He  looks  on  the  earth,  and  it  trem- 
'•'  bles.     He  touches  the  hills,  and  they  fmoke." 

g  The  hills  forget  thefre  fix^dy    and  in  their  fight 
Cajl  off  their  weighty   and  eafe  ihei7if elves    for  flight : 
The  woodsy  with  terror  wing'd,   out-fy  the  wind^ 
And  le,ave  the  heavy,  panting  hills  behind. 

You  here  fee  the  hills  not  only  trembling,  but 
fhaking  off  the  woods  from  their  backs,  to  run  the 
fafter:  After  this  you  are  prefented  with  a  foot-race 
©f  mountains  and  woods,  where  the  woods  diftance 
the  mountains,  th^t,  like  corpulent  purfy  fellows, 
come  puffing  and  panting  a  vaft  way  behind  them. 

f  Job,  p.  I  ©8.  g  P.  267. 
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CHAP.     IX. 

Of   Imitation,   and   the   Manner  of 
imitating. 


THAT  the  true  authors  of  the  Profund  are 
to  imitate  diligently  the  examples  in  their 
twn  way,  is  not  to  be  queftioned,  and  that  divers 
have  by  this  means  attained  to  a  depth  whereunto 
their  own  weight  could  never  have  carried  them, 
is  evident  by  fundry  inftances.  Who  fees  not  that 
De  Foe    was  the  poetical  fon   of  Withers,    Tate  of 

Ogilby,   E.  Ward   of  John   Taylor,   and  E n  of 

Blackmore  I  Therefore  when  we  fit  down  to  write, 
let  us  bring  fome  great  author  to  our  mind,  and  afii 
ourfelves  this  queftion ;  How  would  Sir  Richard 
have  faid  this?  Do  I  exprefs  myfelf  as  fimply  as 
Amb.  Philips?  Or  flow  my  numbers  with  the  quiet 
thoughtleHiiefs  of  Mr  Welfted. 

But  it  may  feem  fomewhat  ftrange  to  aflert,  that 
our  Proficient  fhould  alfo  read  the  works  of  thofe 
famous  Poet^  who  have  excelled  in  the  Sublime  : 
Yet  is  not  this  a  paradox  ?  As  Virgil  is  faid  to  have 
read  Ennius,  out  of  his  dunghill  to  draw  gold,  fo 
may  our  author  read  Shakefpear;   Milton^   and  Dry- 
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den  for  the  contrary  end,  to  bury  their  gold  in  his- 
own  dunghill.  A  true  Genius,  when  he  finds  any 
thing  lofty  or  (hining  in  them,  will  have  the  Ikill  t» 
bring  it  down,  take  off  the  glols,  or  quite  difcharge 
the  colour,  by  fome  ingenious  circumftance  or  Peri- 
phrafe,  fome  addition  or  diminution,  or  by  fome  of 
thofe  Figures,  the  ufe  of  which  we  fhall  (hew  in  our 
next  chapter. 

The  book  of  Job  is  acknowledged  to  be  infinitely 
fublime,  and  yet  has  not  the  father  of  the  Bathos  re- 
duced it  in  every  page  ?  Is  there  a  palfage  in^  aU 
Virgil  more  painted  up  and  laboured  than  the  de- 
Jcription  of  ^^tna  in  the  third  i^neid  ? 

Hornjjcis  juxta  tonat  /Etna  ru'mis^ 
Jnt^rdumque  atram  prorumpif  ad  cethera  nubevty 
Turbine  fumante7n  plceo  et  candente  favilla, 
Attollitque  glohos  fiammarum,   et  fidera  laviblt. 
Inter dtmi  fcopulos  avulfaque  vifcera  mont'is 
Erigit  eruBans,  I'lquefaClaque  feixa  Jub  auras 
Cum  gemltu  glomeraty  fundoque  exajluat  tmo, 

(I  beg  pardon  of  the  gentle  Englifh  reader,  and 
fuch  of  our  writters  as  underftand  not  Latin.)  Lo  t 
how  this  is  taken  down  by  our  Britifh  Poet,  by  the 
fmgle  happy  thought  of  throwing  the  mountain  into 
a  />  of  the  Q^ik^ 
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^  lEtna^  an^  all  the  burning  m^tmta'mSf  find 
Their  kindled  jl ores  with  inbred  jlonm  of  vnnd 
Blown  up  to  rage  j    and,    roaring  out,  complain 
As  torn  with  inward  gripes,   and  tort" ring  pain  : 
LahWingf  they  cajl  //6^/r  dreadful  vomit  rotmd, 
And  with  their  melted  hQi^€i%  fpread  the  ground. 

Horace,  in  fearch  of  the  Sublime,  llruck  his  head 
againft  the  Stars  ^  j  but  Empedocles,  to  fathom  the 
Profund,  threw  himlelfinto  i?Ctna.  And  who  but 
would  imagine  our  excellent  Modern  had  alfo  been 
there,  from  this  defcription  ?     - 

Imitation  h  of  two  forts;  the  firft  is  when  we 
force  to  our  own  purpoles  the  Thoughts  of  others; 
the  fecond  conlifts  in  copying  the  Imperfe(!n:ions  or 
Blemifhes  of  celebrated  authors.  I  have  feen  a  Play 
profelledly  writ  in  the  ftyle  of  Shakelpear;  wherein 
the  refemblance  lay  in  one  fingle  line, 

And fo  good  morrovt  fye^  good  majler  Lieuteitani, 

And  fundry  poems  in  imitation  of  Milton,  where 
with  the  utmoft  exaf^nefs,  and  not  fo  much  as  one 
exception,  neverthelefs  was  conltantly  nathlefs,  em- 
broidered was  brolder'df   hermits   were  eremites,  dif- 

*»  Pr.  Arthur,  p.  7  j. 

i  Suhlmi  fer'iam  fidera  vertice. 
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dain'd  was  ^damd^  fhady  umbrageous j  enterprize  em- 
prize,  pagan  payn'im^  pinnions pennous,  fweet  dulcet^ 
orchards  orchats^  bridge-work  pontifical ;  nay,  her  was 
hir,  and  their  was  thir  thro'  the  whole  poem.  And 
in  very  deed,  there  is  no  other  way  by  which  the 
true  modern  poet  could  read,  to  any  purpofe,  the 
works  of  fuch  men  as  Milton  and  Shakefpear. 

It  may  be  expected,  that,  like  other  Critics,  I 
fhould  next  fpeak  of  the  P^j^o///.*  But  as  the  main 
end  and  principal  effedl  of  the  Bathos  is  to  produce 
Tranquillity  of  Mind,  (and  fure  it  is  a  better  defign 
to  promote  Jleep  than  madnefs)  we  have  little  to 
fay  on  this  fubje(5l:.  Nor  will  the  (hort  bounds  of 
this  difcourfe  allow  us  to  treat  at  large  of  the  Emol' 
lients  and  the  Opiats  of  Poefy,  of  the  Cool,  and  the 
manner  of  producing  it,  or  of  the  methods  ufed 
by  our  authors  in  managing  the  Pa/lions,  I  (hall 
but  tranfiently  remark,  that  nothing  contributes  ^o 
much  to  the  Cool,  as  the  ufe  of  Wit  in  exprelling 
paflion :  The  true  genius  rarely  fails  of  points,  con- 
ceits, and  proper  fimiles  on  fuch  occaiions :  This 
we  may  term  the  Pathetic  epigratmnatical,  in  which 
even  puns  are  made  ufe  of  with  good  fuccefs. 
Hereby  our  beft  authors  have  avoided  throwing 
themfelves  or  their  readers  into  any  indecent  Tranl- 
ports. 

But  as  it  is  fometimes  needful  to  excite  the  paf- 
fions  of  our  antagonift  in  the  polemic  way,  the  true 
ftudents  in  the  law   have  conftantly  taken   their  me- 
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thods  from  low  life,  where  they  oblerved,  that,  to 
move  Anger,  ufe  is  made  of  fcolding  and  railing ; 
to  move  Love,  of  bawdry ;  to  beget  Favour  and 
Friendfliip,  of  grofs  flattery;  and  to  produce  Fear, 
of  calurnniating  an  adverfary  with  crimes  obnoxious 
to  the  State.  As  for  Sliame,  it  is  a  filly  paffion,  of 
which  as  our  authors  are  incapable  themfelves,  10 
they  would  not  produce  it  in  others. 


C  H  A  P.     X. 


c 


Of  Tropes  and  Figures  :   And  firft  of 
the  variegating,   Gonfounding,  and 


reverfing  Figures. 


U  T  We  proceed  to  the  Figures.  We  cannot 
too  earneftiy  recommend  to  our  authors  the 
Iftudy  of  the  Abiife  of  Speech.  They  ought  to  lay  it 
down  as  a  principle,  to  fay  nothing  in  the  ufual 
way,  but  (if  poiHble)  in  the  dired  contrary.  There- 
fore the  Figures  muft  be  fo   turn'd  as   to    maniftfi: 

Vol.  IV.  T 
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that   intricate   and  wonderful  Cafl:  of  Head  whicln 

V  diftinguifhes  all  writers  of  this  kind  j  or  (as  I  may 
tfay)  to  refer  exadly  the  Mold  in  which  they  were 
1  formed,  in  all  its  inequalities,  ca-vities,  obliquities, 
f  odd  crannies,    and  diftortions. 

It  would  be  endlefs,  nay  impoflible  to  enumerate 
all  fuch  Figures ;  'but   we  (hall  -  content   ourfelves  to 

V  range  the  principal,    which  moft  powerfully  contri- 
Ihute  to  the  Bathos,  under  three  Clalles. 

I.  The  'Variegating,   Confounding,    or  Reverflng 

Tropes  and  Figures. 
m.  |The  Magnifying,  and 
>JII.  The  Diminifhing. 

We  cannot  avoid  giving  to-  thefe  the  Greek  or 
IHoman  Names ;  but  in  tendernefs  •  to  our  country- 
'  men  and  fellow  writers,  many  of  whom,  however 
'-exquifite,  are  wholly  ignorant  of  thofe  languages,  we 
Miave  alfo  explained  them  in  our  mother  tongue. 

I.  Of  the  firft  fort,  nothing  fo  much  conduces  ^  fro 
ithQ  Bathos,   as  the 

Cat  A  c  H  R  E  s  is. 

M  Mailer  of  this  will  fay^ 

■Mow  the  Beard, 
;.Shav€-.the  Gral§p 
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Pin  the  Plank, 
Nail  my  Sleeve. 

From  whence'  refults  the  fame  kind  of  pleafure  t© 
the  mind  as  to  the  eye,  when  we  behold  Harlequia 
trimming  himfelf  with  a  hatchet,  hewing  down  a 
tree  with  a  rafor,  making  his  tea  in  a  cauldron, 
and  brewing  his  ale  in  a  tea-pot,  to  the  incredible 
fatisfadion  of  the  Britifh  fpciftator.  Another  fource 
of  the  Bathos  is, 

The  Metonymy, 

the  invention  of  Caufes  for  EfJeiflS)  of  Inventors  for 
Inventions,    etc* 

Laced  in  her  ^  Co  fins  new  appeared  the  hride, 
A  g  Bubble-hoy  a?id  ^  Tampion  at  her  fide. 
And  with  an  air  divine  her  ^  Cohnar  ply^di 
Then  oh  !  Jhe  cries,   what  flaves  I  round  me  fee  P 
Here  a  bright  Redcoat,  there  a  fmart  ^  Toupee.  - 

The  Synecdoche,/ 

which  condfts,  in  the  ufe  of  a  part  for  the  whole. 
You  may  call  a  young  woman  fometimes  Pretty-/^<r^ 

f  Stays.        g  Twcczcr-cafe.         h  Watch.        i  Fan.  - 
k  A  fort  of  Perriwig;    All  words  in  ufe  in  this  prelcnt  -Year- 

IT"'!  ■• 
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and  Vigs-ejer,  and  fometimes  Snotty-nofs  and  Drag- 
g\e-fai/.  Or  of  Accidents  for  Perfons ;  as  a  Lawyer 
is  called  Split-caufe,  a  Taylor  Prick-loufe,  etc.  Or 
of  things  belonging  to  a  man,  for  the  man  himlelf ; 
as  a  Sword-ma.n,  a  Gowfhma.n,  a  T-m-T-d-ma.n:  a 
White  fia^,  a  Turn-;^^,  etc. 

The   Aposiopesis. 

An  excellent  figure  for  the  Ignorant,  as,  '^  What 
'*  fhall  I  fay  ?"  v^hen  one  has  nothing  to  fay  :  or  I 
*^  can  no  more,'*  when  one  really  can  no  more. 
Exprellions  which  the  gentle  reader  is  fo  good  as 
never  to  take  in  earneft. 

The   Metaphor. 

The  firft  rule  is  to  drzw  it  from  the  /owej}  things^ 
which  is  a  certain  way  to  fink  tlie  higheft  j  as  when 
you  fpeak  of  the  Thunder  of  Heaven,   fay, 

'  The  Lords  above  are  angry  a?id  talk  big. 

If  you    would  defcribe   a    rich  man   refunding    his 
treafares,  exprefs  it  thus, 

'^Tho^  he  {as  f aid)  inay  Riches  gorge,   the  Spail 
Fainjulin  maily  Vomit  Jhall  recoil, 

i  Lee  Alex.  m  Blackm^  Job,  p.  91,  93. 
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Soon  JJpall  he  perljh  with  a  fimft  decay ^ 
Like  his  own  Ordure,  cafi  with  /corn  away. 

The  Second,  that,  whenever  you  (lart  a  Meta- 
phor, you  mud  he  fare  to  run  it  down,-.  Siiid  purfue 
it  as  far  as  it  can  go.  If  you  get  the  fceiit  of  a  State 
negotiation,  follow  it  in  this  manner. 

**  The  Jlones  and  all  the  eleme?its  with  thee 
Shall  ratify  a  firiB  confederacy  ; 
Wild  beajls  their  fav age  temper  Jhall  forget ^      , 
j^ndfor  a  firm  alliance  with  thee  treat ; 
The  finny  tyrant  oi  the  fpacious  feas 
Shall  fend  a  fcaly  tmbzi^y  for  peace  >• 
His  plighted  faith  the  Crocodile  JJyall  keep. 
And  feeing  thee,  for  joy  fincerely  weep. 

Or  if  you  reprefent  the  Creator,  denouncing  war 
again  ft  the  wicked,  be  fure  not  to  omit  one  circum» 
ftance  ufual  in  proclaiming  and  levying  war. 

°  Envoys  a?id  Agents,   who  by  command 
Re  fide  in  Paleflina''s  landy 
To  whom  commiilions  1  hai}e  given, 
To  inanage  there  the  interefts  cf  heaven  : 
Ye  holy  heralds  who  proclaim 
Or  war  or  peace p  in  mine  your  majlers  namex 

n  Job,  p.  2».  o  Blackm.  Ifaac,  xl. 
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Te  pioneers  Qf  heaven,  prepare  a  road. 
Make  it  plam,  direB  and  broad: 
For  I  in  perfon  lutllmy  people  head  ; 

For  the  divine  deliverer 
Will  on  his  march  in  majefly  appear, 
And  needs  tBe  aid  of  no  confedVate  power. 

Under  the  article  of  the  Confounding,    we  rank 

I.  The  Mixture  of  Figures, 

which  raifes  fo  many  images,  as  to  give  you  na 
image  at  all.  But  its  principal  beauty  is  when  it 
gives  an  unexpedled  pidure  of  Winter.  Of  this 
ibrt  is  the  following : 

p  The  gaping  clouds  pour  lakes  of  fiilphur  down 
Whofe  livid fiajhes  ficknmg  funbeams  drown.. 

What  a  noble  Confufion?  clouds,  lakes,  brira-p 
ftone,  flames,  fun-beams,  gaping,  pouring,  {Ickning, 
drowning!    all  in  two  lines-. 

2.   The  Jargon. 

'5  Thy  head  /hall  rife,  tho''  buried  in  the  duji, 
A?id  ^midjl  the  clouds  his  glittering  turrets  thruji^ 

p  Pr.  Arthur,  p.  35,  4  Job;  P«  lo?* 
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Quare,  What  are  the  glittering  turrets  of  a  man's 
bead  I 

'  «■  Upon  the  Jhore^  as  frequent  as  the  f and, 
To  meet  the  Prince,  the  gfad  Dimetians  fland. 

Quaere,  Where  thefe  Dimetians  ftood  ?  "and  of  what 
Tize  they  were?  Add  alfato  the  Jargcn  fuch  as  the 
V.  following. 

s  Deflru(}t07i\  empire  fiall  no  longer  laftj. 
And  Defoldtion  lye  for  ever  wajle, 

^  Here  Niobe,  fad  mother  makes  her  ^man. 
And  fe  ems  converted  to  a  ft  one  in  ft  one. 

Bat  for  Variegation  nothing  is   more  ufefuL  than 

3.  The    P  A  R  A  N  o  M  A  s  I  A,   or  P  U  N, 

where  a  Word,  like  the  tongue  of  a  jack-daw,  fpeaks 
twice  as  much  by  being  fpHt :    As  this  of  Mr  Den- 

■■  mis  w^ 

Bullets  that  wound,  like  Parihiavs  as  they  fly; 
or  this  excellent  one  of  Mr  Wetfted  ^, 


r  Pr.  Arthw,  p.  tsj.  s  Job,  p.  89.        - 1  T.   CoOk, 

poems.  w  Poems,  i(563,.p.  13, 
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Behold  the  Virgin  lye. 
Naked,   and  enlj  cover'd  by  the  Sky. 

To  which  thou  may 'ft  add, 

To  fee  her  beauties  no  man  needs  to  jloop, 
^he  has  th€  whole  Horizon  for  her  hoop, 

4.  The  Antithesis,  or  See-Sav/, 

whereby  Contraries  and  Oppofitions  are  ballanced 
in  fuch  a  way,  as  to  caufe  a  reader  to  remain  fuf- 
pended  between  them,  to  his  exceeding  delight  and 
recreation.  Such  as  thefe,  on  a  lady  who  made 
berfelf  appear  out  of  fize,  by  liiding  a  young  prin- 
cefs  under  her  deaths. 

Y  While  the  kind  Jiympi)  changing  her  fault  lefs  fh  ape 
Becomes  unhandfome,  handfomely  to  fcape. 

On  the  Maids  of  Honour  in  mourning. 

^-  Sadly  they  charm,  and  difmally  they  pleafe , 

Eis  eyesfo  bright 
a  Let  in  the  ohjeB  and  let  out  the  light i 


r  Welfted,  Poems,  Aeon  and  Lavin.         y  Waller, 
2  Steel  on  Queen  Mary.  a  Quarles. 
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^  The  Gnds  iook  pak  to  fee  us  look  fo  red. 

The  c  Faines  and  their  Queen 
hi  mantles  Hue  ca7?2e  irippwg  o'er  the  green, 

^  All  nature  felt  a  reverential  Jl?Qck, 
The  J4a  flood  fli II  to  fee  the  viountains  rock* 
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The  Figures  continued:  Of  the 
Magnifying  and  Diminifhing  Fi- 
gures. 


A 


Genulae  Writer  of  the  Profund  will  take  care 
never  to  magnify  any  obje(5t  without  clouding 
It  at  the  fame  time :  His  Thought  will  appear  in  a 
true  mift,  and  very  unli'ke  what  is  in  nature.  It  muft 
always  be  remembered   that  Darknefs  is  an  efTential 

Vt)L.  IV.  U 

^  Lc«,  Alex.  c  Phii.  Pafl.  d  Black.  Job.  p.  17^. 
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quality  of  the  Profund,   or,   if  there  chance  to  bea 
..glimmerings  it  muft  Be  as  Milton  exprefies  it. 

No  light y  hut  rather  darknefs  vi[ibk» 

iThe  chief  Figure  of  this  fort  is, 

Jc  The   Hyp e r  bole,  or  ImpoHiblec 

For  inflance  of  a   Lion; 

^  He  roared  fo  loud,-  and  looked  fo  ivond^rous  gritUp 
^Jlis  very  Jhadow  durjl  not  follow  him* 

Of  a  Lady   at   Dinner. 

"^he  filver  ivhiteriefs  that  adorns  thy  neck, 
^Sullies  the  plate,   and  mtikes  the  napkin  black. 

Of  the  fame. 

T*^'  f  ohfcurenefs  of  her  b'lrfh 
■£annot  ecl'ipfe  the  lujlre  of  her  eyes^ 
■Which  make  her  all  one  light. 

Of  a   Bull^baitino. 

"^z'Vp  to  the  far  s  the  fpraw  ling  mafives  fy, 
Jind.  add  neu,  mo72feri  to  the  frighted  fky^ 

6e.V€£.  kvX.        f  Theob.  Double  Falfhoed.      ;  s  Blackm. 
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Of  a  Scene  of  Mifery. 

i  Behold  a  .fcene  of  mifery  and  woe  / 
/Tfr^  Argus  foon  might  weep  h'mife  If  quite  hliitiy  - 
Ev'n  thd'  he  had  Briar eui*  hundred  hands 
Tb  wipe  thofe  hundred  eyes* 

And  that  modeft  requeft  of  two  abfent  lovers, 

Xe  Cods?  ajinihilate  hut  Space  and  Timey 
And  make  two  lovers  happy, 

2.  The  Periphrasis,  which  the  Modems  cali 
the  Circumbendibus f  whereof  we  have  given  examples 
in  the  ninth  chapter,  and  (hall  again  in  the  twelfth. 

To  the  fame  clafs  of  the  Magnifying  may  be  re- 
ferred the  following,  which  are  fo  excellently  mo- 
dern, that  we  have  yet  no  name  for  them.  In  de» 
fcribing  a  country  profpedl, 

'^Vd  call  them  mountains y  hut  can^t  call  them  fo^ 
For  fear  to  wrong  them  with  a  name  too  low  s 
While  the  fair  vales  beneath  Jo  humbly  lie. 
That  even  humble  feems  a  term  too  high, 

III.  The  third  Clafs  remains,  of  the  Biminifiing 
Figures:    And    i.    the  Anticlim.^x,  where  the  fe** 

h  ilnon,  i  Anon. 
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cond  line  drops   quite  (hort  of  the  firft,  than    which 
nothing  creates  greater  fiirprize. 

On  the  extent  of  the  Britifh  Arms. 

^  Under  the  Tropic ks  is' our  language  fpokey 
j^nd part  of  f  landers  hath  received  our  Yoka. 

On  a  Warrior. 

^  And  thou  Dalhoujjy  the  great  God  of  War^ 
Juieutenant  Colonel  to  the  Earl  of  Mar, 

On  the  Valour  of  the  Englifh. 

^  Nor  Art  nor  Nature  has  the  fores 
To  flop  its  fleddy  courfey 
Nur  Alps  nor  Pyrenaeans  keep  if  out^ 
Nor  fort'tjfd  Redoubt, 

At  other  times  this  figure  operates  in  a  larger  ex- 
tent; and  when  the  gentle  reader  is  in  expectation 
of  fome  great  image,  he  either  finds  it  furprizingly 
jmperfe>5l:,  or  is  prefented  with  fomething  low,  or 
quite  ridiculous.  A  furprize  refembling  that  of  a 
curious  perfonin  a  cabinet  of  Antique  Statues,  who  be- 
holds on  the  Pedeftal  the  names  of  Homer,  or  Cato  ; 
but  looking  up,   finds   Homer   without   a   head,   and 

k  WalL        I  Aiion.        m  Denn,  on  Namur, 
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nothing  to  be  feen  of  Cato  but  his  privy -membera 
Such  are  thefe  lines  of  a  Leviathan  at  fea. 

"  His  motion  vjorksj  and  beats  the  oozy  mud, 
j^nd  with  its  flime  incorporates  thef.ood, 
^Till  all  th'  encumbered,  thick,  fermenting  Jlream 
Does  like  one  Pot  of  boiling  Ointment  ieem. 
V/here*er  he  fwims,  he  leaves  along  the  lake, 
Such  frothy  furrows,  fiich  a  foamy  track, 
*rhat  all  the  waters  of  the  deep  appear 
Hoary — with  age,  or  grey  with  fudden  fear. 

But  perhaps  even  thefe  are  excelled  by   the  enfu- 
ing. 

•  N&iu  the  re fijled  flames  and  fiery  Jlore 
By  winds  ajfaulted,    in  wide  forges  roar. 
And  ragi?2g  feas  flow  down  of  f/xelted  Ore, 

Sometimes  they  hear  long  Iron  Bars  remov'd. 
And  to  and^vo  huge  Heaps  of  Cinders  fliovM. 

2.    The  Vulgar, 

is  alfo  a  Species  of  the  Dimhuflmig  ,•  By  this  a  (pear 
flying  into  the  air  is  compared  to  a  boy  v/hiflling  a& 
he  goes  on  an  errand. 

n  Blackm.  Job^  p.  197.  o  Pr.  Arthur,  p.  is;'* 
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P  The  mighty  StufFa  threw  a  majjy  fpear, 
Whkhf  with  its  Errand  pleas'd,   fung  thro^  the  air^  . 

A  Man  raging  with  grief  to  a  Maftiff  Dog^j 

^  1  cannot  pfie  this  gigantic  mooey 
■    Nor  on  my  raging  grief  a  muzzle  throw. 

And  Clouds  big  with  water  to  a  woman  in  great  n€" 
ceffity : 

Diftended  with  the  Waters  in  *em  pent^ 

The  clouds  hang  deep  in  air,  hut  hang  unrent. 

3.  The  Infantine. 

This  is  when  a  Poet  grows  fo  very  fimple,  as  to 
think  and  talk  like  a  child.  I  fhall  take  my  exam- 
ples from  the  greateft  Mafter  in  this  way  :  Hear  how 
he  fondles,  like  a  meer  flammerer. 

^  Little  Charm  of  placid  ?nien, 
'  Miniature  of  beauty's  qiieen^ 

Hither,  Britijh  mufe  of  mine^ 

Hither,  all  ye  Graecian  ISine, 


p  Pr.  Arthur.  q  Job,  p.  41,  r  Amb-  Phillips 

en  Mirs  Cuzzona. 
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With  the  lovely  Graces  Three, 
j^nd  your  pretty  Nurfeling  fee. 

When  the  TTzeadows  next  are  pen, 
Svjeef  enamelf  white  and  green. 
When  again  the  lambkins  play, 
Pretty  Sportlings  full  of  May. 
Then  the  neckfo  white  and  round, 
(Little  Neck  with  brilliants  bound.') 
And  thy  Gentlenefs  of  mind, 
{Qtvi'de,  from  a  gentle  kind^  etc. 
Happy  thrice,   and  thrice  agen, 
Happieft  he  of  happy  men,   etc. 

and  the  reft  of  thofe  excellent  Lullabies  of  his  com- 
polition. 

How  'prettily  he  aflcs  the  fheep  to   teach  him  to 
bleat  \ 

^  Teach  me  to  grieve  with  bleating  moan,  my  Jheep, 

Hear  how  a   babe  would  reafon  on  his  nurfe^s 
<3eath  : 

«  That  ever  Jhe  could  die  /   Oh  mojl  unkind i 
Tn  die,  and  leave  poor  Colinet  behind  P 
And  yet, — Why  blame  J  her! — 

5  Phillip's  Paftorals.  tibid. 
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With  no  lels  (implicity  does  he  fuppofe  that  (hep- 
herdeffes  tear  their  hair  and  beat  tlieir  breads,  at 
their  own  deaths : 

^  Te  brighter  7Tiaids,  faint  emblems  of  my  fair ^ 
With  looks  caft  dowji,    and  with  dtjhtvel'*d  hair. 
In  hitter  anguijh  heat  your  hreaftsy   and  moan 
Her  death  untimely ^  as  it  were  your  own. 

4.  The  Inanity,  or  Nothingness. 

Of  this  the  fame  author  furnifhes  us  with  mod 
beautiful  inftances : 

y  Ah  filly  I,  more  filly  than  my  fheepy 
{JVhich  on  the  jio'd'ry  plain  I  onCe  did  keep.) 

2  To  the  grave  Senate  fhe  could  counfel give y 
(JV'hich  with  aftonifhment  they  did  receive,^ 

^  He  whom  loud  cannon  could  not  terrify. 
Falls  [from  the  grandeur  of  his  Maje/ly.) 

*>  Happy  merry  as  a  king, 
Sipping  dew,  you  Cip,  and  fing, 

The  Nolle  returning  with  returning  Light, 
What  did  it  \ 
^  Difpers'd  the  Silence,  and  difpslVdthe  Night. 

y  Ibid  z  Phil,  on  Q.  Mary  a  Ibid.  b  T,  Cook 

©n  a  Grafhopper.  c  An-on, 
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You  eafily  perceive  the   Nothingnefs  of  every  fecond 
Verfe. 

^  The  glories  of  proud  London  to  furvey, 
The  Smi  himfelffhall  rlje — hy  break  of  day, 

5.  The  Expletive, 

admirably  exernpiified  in  die   Epithets   of  many  au- 
thors. 

TK  umhrageous  /JjadoiVy  and  the  verdant  green ^ 
The  running  current y  and  odorous  fragrance ^ 
Chear  fnyjone  Jolitude  with  joyous  gladnefs. 

Or  in  pretty  drawling  words  like  tliefe, 

,*"  All  men  his  tomb,  all  men  his  fons  adore. 
And  his  fon^s  fOns  till  there  fl?all  be  no  morc^ 
The  rifing  fun  our  grief  did  fee. 

The  fetting  fun  did  fee  the  fame, 
IVhile  wretched  we  remembred  thee^ 
^  0  Siun,  Sion,  lovely  name, 

6.  The  Macrologt  and  Pleonasm., 

are  as  generally  coupled,    as  a  lean  rabbit  with  a  fat 
one;    nor  is  it  a  wonder,   the  fuperfiuity  of  words  and 

Vol.  IV.  X 

h  Autar.  Vet.  e  T.  Cook,  Poems.  f  Ibid. 
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vacuity  of  fen  (e,  being  jufl  the  fame  thing.  lam 
pleafed  to  fee  one  of  our  greateft  adverfaries  employ 
this  figure. 

?  T/)e  growth  of  meadows,   a?id  the  pride  of  fields 
The  food  of  armies  and  fupport  of  war s : 
Refufe  of  fwordsy  and  gleanings  of  a  fight, 
Lejjdn  his  numbers ,  and  contract  his  hoJL 
Where'er  his  friends  retire,   or  foes  fucceed, 
Cover  d  with  Tempefls,  and  in  oceans  drowned, 

'Of  all  which  the  Perfedlion  is 

The  T  A  u  T  o  L  o  G  Y. 
^  Break  thro''  the  billows,  and — divide  the  main 
In  fmoother  numbers,  and — in  fofter  verfe, 

i  Divide — and  part — the  fever*d  IVdrld—m  two. — 

With  ten  thoufand  others  equally  mudcal,  and 
plentifully  flowing  thro'  moft  of  our  celebrated  mo- 
dern Poems 

g  Camp.  h  Tonfc.  Mifc,  iimOf  vol.  W.  p,  jpi.  4th  Edit. 
£  Ibid,  vol  vi,  p   i2t. 
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CHAP.    XII. 

Of  Expreffion,    and  the  feveral  Sorts  ^ 
of  Style  of  the  prefent  Age. 

THE  ExpreJJion  is  adequate,  when  it  is  propor- 
tionably  low  to  the  Profundity  of  the  Thought. 
It  muft  not  be  always  Grammatical,  left  it  appear  pe- 
dantic and  ungentlemanly  ;  nor  too  clear,  for  fear  \t 
becomes  vulgar  ;  for  obfcurity  beftows  a  caft  of  the 
wonderful,  and  throws  an  oracular  dignity  upon  a^ 
piece  which  hath  no  meaning. 

For  example,  fometimes  ufe  the  wrong  Number  ; 
I'he  fiuord  and  Psjlilence  at  ones  devours,  inftead  of  ^i?- 
vour,  k  Sometimes  the  wrong  Cafe ;  And  who  more 
fit  to  footh  the  God  tha?i  thee  P  inftead  of  thou  t  And 
rather  than  fay,  Thetis  faw  Achilles  nveep,  ftie  heard 
him  weep. 

We  muft  be  exceeding  careful  in  two  tilings ;  firfl, 
in  the  Choice  o?  low  Words  ri&condW,  in  theyoi^^T  and 
Orderly  way  ofrangipig  them.  Many  of  our  Poets  are 
naturally  blefled  with  this  talent,  infomuch  that  they 
are  in  the   circumftance  of  that  honeft  Citizen,  who 

k  Ti.  Horn.  II.  i. 
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had  made  Profe  all  his  life  without  knowing  it.  Let 
verfes  run  in  this  manner,  juft  to  be  a  vehicle  to  the 
words:  (I  take  them  From  my  laft  cited  author,  who, 
tho'  otherwife  by  no  means  of  our  rank,  feemed  once 
in  his  life  to  have  a  mind  to  be  fimple.) 

^  If  71  of,  a  prize  I  ivi II  my f elf  decree y 
From  hmiy  or  h'mij  or  elfe  perhaps  jrom  thee» 

"  full  of  Days  was  he  ; 

Two  ages  pajly  he  I'lvd  the  third  to  fee, 

»  The  king  of  forty  kings,  and  honoured  more 
By  mighty  Jove  than  e^cr  was  king  before, 

"  That  I  may  know,  if  thou  my  prayer  deny^ 
The  mOjQ  defpis'd  of  all  the  Cods  am  I. 

P  Then  let  my  mother  once  be  ruVdby  77ie, 
Tho^  much  more  ivife  tha?i  J  pretend  to  be. 

Or  thefe  of  the   fame  hand, 

•^  I  leave  the  arts  of  poetry  and  verfe 
To  the?n  that  praClife  than  with  more  fuccefs : 

\  Ti.  Horn.  II.  i.  p.  ir.  m  Idem.  p.  I7«  «  Idem.  p.  19- 
o  P. "34.  p  P.  38.  q  Tonf.  Mifc.  umo^  vol.  iv.  p,  >$>*» 
fourth  Edit. 
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Of  greater  truths  I  now  prepare  to  tell, 
And  fo  at  07ice,  dear  friend  and  mufe,  farewell 

Sometimes  a  lingle  Word  will  vulgavife  a  poetical 
idea  ;  as  where  a  Ship  fet  on  fire  owes'  all  the  Spirit 
of  the  Bathos  to  one  choice  word  that  ends  the  line. 

*■  And  his  fc orchid  ribs  the  hot  Contagion  fry'd. 

And  in  that  defcription  of  a  World  in  ruins, 

*  Should  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round  him  break^ 
He  unco?icern'd  would  hear  the  mighty  Crack. 

So  alio  in  thefe, 

^  Beajls  tame  a?id  favage  to  the  river^s  brink 
Come,  from  the  fields  a?id  wild  abodes — to  drink. 

Freq^uently  two  or  tln-ee  words  will  do  it  effetflu- 
aily, 

"  He  fro7n  the  clouds  does  ?i5^  fweet  liquor  fqueeze, 
That  chears  the  Forcft  and  the  Garden  trees. 

It  is  alfo  ufeful  to  employ  Technical  Terms,  which 
eftrange   your   ftyle  from  the  great  and  general  ideas 

rPr.  Arth.  p.  iji.  s  Tonf.  Mifc.  vol.  vi.  p.  iips. 

t  Job,  a53»  uld.  Job,  *64. 
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of  nature  :  and  the  higher  your  fubjecfl  is,  the  lower- 
ftould  you  fearch  into  mechanrcks  for  your  expref- 
iion.  If  you  defcribe  the  garment  of  an  angel,  fay 
that  his  ^  Lhmen  ^2.%  finely  fpun,  and  bleached  on  the 
happy  Plains,  Y  Call  an  army  of  Angels,  Angelic 
CuiraJfterSy  and,  if  you  have  oGcafton  to  mention  a 
number  of  misfortunes,  ftyle  them 

=?  Frejh  Troop,  of  Fains ,  and  regimented  Woes» 

Style  is  divided  by  the  Rhetoricians  into  the 
Proper  and  the  Figured.  Of  the  Figured  we  have 
already  treated,  and  the  Proper  is  what  our  authors- 
have  nothing  to  do  with.  Of  Styles  we  fhall  men- 
tion only  the  Principal  which  owe  to  the  moderns  ei» 
ther  their  chief  Improvement,,  or  entire  Invention. 

r.  The  Florid  Style, 

than  which  none  is  more  proper  to  the  Bathos,  as 
lowers,  which  are  the  Lowejl  of  vegetables,  are  moft 
Gaudy,  and  do  many  times  grow  in  great  plenty  at 
the  bottom  oi  Pofids  dXid  Ditches, 

A  fine  writer  in  this  kind  prefents  you  with  the 
following  Pofie  r 

X  Pr.  Arthur,  p.  19.  y  Ibid,  p^  335.  z  Job,  p.  8tf. 
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«  The  groves  appear  all  drefl  ruhh  wreaths  ofJlowerSf 
And  frQ7n  their  leaves  drop  aromatic  Jhowers, 
Whofe  fragrant  heads  hi  my  flic  twines  above, 
Exchafig'd  their  fu,eefSj   and  mix'd  ivith  ihoufa?rd 

kijjesy 
As  if  the  willing  branches  jlrme 
To  beautify  and  jhade  the  grove,'-' 

(which   indeed    mod  branches  do,)     But  this  is  ftill 
excelled  by  our  Laureat, 

'^  Branches  in  branches  twindcompofe  the  grove. 
And  fhoot  andjpreadf  and  blajfofn  into  love, 
The  trembling  pa  Inn  their  mutual  vows  repeat^ 
And  bending  poplars  betiding  poplars  meet. 

^he  dijlant  plantanes  fee?n  to  prefs  more  nigh. 
And  to  the  fghing  alder Sj  alders  figh. 

Hear  alfo  our  Homer. 

'^  Bis  Robe  of  State  is  formed  of  light  refn'd. 
And  sndlefs  Train  oj  luflre  fpreads  behind. 
His  throne's  of  bright  compa6ted  Glory  inade^ 
With  Pearl  celejlialy  and  witb  Gems  inlaid: 


a  Behn's  Poems,  p.  2.         b  Guardian,  i»mo,  127. 
c  Black.  Pf.  civ. 
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JVbe?2ce  Floods  rf  joy,   and  Seas  of  fpkndor  fiow^ 
On  all  th'  angelic  gazing  throng  heloiv, 

2.  The  Pert  Style. 

This  does  in  as  peculiar  a  manner  become  the  low 
in  wit,  as  a  pert  air  does  the  low  in  ftature.  Mr  Tho- 
mas Brown,  the  author  of  the  London  Spy,  and  ail  the 
Spies  and  Trips  in  general,  are  herein  to  be  diligently 
ftudied  :    In  Verfe  Mr  Gibber'' s  Vrologues. 

But  the  beauty  and  energy  of  it  is  never  fo  confpi- 
cuous,  as  when  it  is  employed  in  Modernizing  and 
Jdapting  to  the  Tafle  of  the  Times  the  works  of  the 
Ancients,  This  we  rightly  phrafe  Doi72g  them  into 
Englirh,  and  Maiing  them  Engiifh :  two  exprellions 
cf  [Treat  Propriety,  the  one  denoting  our  Negle^l  of 
the  Majtner  how,  the  other  the  Force  and  Coynpulfion 
with  which  it  is  brought  about.  It  is  by  virtue  of 
this  Style  that  Tacitus  talks  like  a  CoiFee-Houfe  Po- 
litician, Jofephus  like  the  Britifh  Gazetter,  Tully  is 
as  Ihort  and  fmart  as  Seneca  or  Mr  Afgill,  Marcus 
Aurelius  is  excellent  at  Snipfnap,  and  honeft  Thomas 
a  Kempis  as  Prim  and  Polite  as  any  preacher  at 
court. 

3.  The  Alamode  Style, 

which    is  line  by  being  ;?5'Zy,    and    has   this   happinefs 
attending  it,  that  it  is  as  durable  and  extenlive  as  the 
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poem  kfelf.  Take  fome  examples  of  it,  in  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  Sun  in  a  Mourning-coaeh  upon  the 
death  of  Queen  Mar)'. 

^  See  Phoebus  noijOj  as  once  for  Phaeton, 
Has  malkd- his  face y  aud  put  deep  Mourning  otj  t 
Dark  clouds  his  fable  Chariot  do  ftirrowid, 
A?id   the  dull    Steeds    ftalk  o'er  ^/^^    melauchoJj 
round. 

Oi'  Prince  ArtKur  s  Soldiers  drinking^ 

«  IFhile  rich   Burgundlan  ininSf   and  bright  Cban;^ 

paign 
Chafe  from  their  minds  the  terrors  efihe  main, 

(whence  we  alfo  learn,  that  Burgundy  and  Champa^^rt 
make  a  man  on  fhorc  defpife  a  ftorm  at  fea. 

Of  the  Almighty  encamping  his  Regiments^ 

*"  Hefu?ik  a  vajl  capacious  deepy 
Where  hs  his  liquid  Regiments  does  keep  ; 
Thither  the  waves  file  off,  and  vsake  their  waj^  , 
To  form  the  mighty  body  of  the  fea; 

Vol.  IV.  Y 


d  Amb.  Philips.  cPr.  Artb«r,  p.  i^,        fSkckft?,   Pf- 

uv,  p,  %6i. 
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P/^ere  they  encamp,  mid  in  their  ftation   ftand, 
Entrench'd  in  Works  o/'Rock,  and  Lines  of  Sand, 

Of  two  Armies  on  the  Point  of  engaging. 

'^  Ton^  armies  are  the  Cards  which  both  muflplay'f 
At  leajl  come  off  a  Saver  ifyott  may  : 
Throw  boldly  at  the  Sum  thQ  Cods  have  fet; 
^hefe  on  your  fide  with  all  their  fortunes  bet. 

.  Bll  perfectly  agreeable  to    the  prefent  Cudoms  and 
^beft  Falliions  of  our  Metropolis. 

But  the  principal   branch   of  the  Alamode  is   the 
'Prurient,  a   Style  greatly  advanced   and   honour- 

•  ed  of  late  by  the  practice  of  perfons  of  the  firfi 
.  ^ality  I    and  by  the  encouragement    of  the  Ladies, 

not  unfuccefsfully  introduced  even  into  the  Draw- 
;lng-room.  Indeed  its  incredible  Progrefs  and  Con- 
•^  quefts  may  be  cornpared  to  thofe  of  the. great  Se- 
fojirisy   and    are   every    where    known    by    the  fa??ie 

Marks y    the  images   of  the   genital  parts  of  men    or 

•  vv^nmen.  It  cmjiids  wholly  of  metaphors  drawn 
ffrom  tsj/'o  mod  fruitful  fources  or  fprings,  the  very 
>Bathos  of  the  human  body,  that  is  to  fay,  *  *  * 
;and  *  *  *  Hiatus  tiiagims  lachrymabilis,  *  *  *"* 
■f^     ■«-*•*     *     *     *     *      #     #     #    ■»    '*     *  ** 
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And  felling  of  Bargains,  and  double  Ente?tdre,  and 
KfCCf/Jio-^of  and  'Oh^fiiS KTfAoi;^  all  derived  from  the 
faid  fources.  ^ 

4.  The  Finical  Style, 

which  confifts  of  the  moft  curious,  affetfted,  mmcing 
metaphors,  and  partakes  of  the  alamode. 

As  this,  of  a  Brook  dry'd  by  the  Suo. 

^  Won  by  the  ftimmer-s  importuning  ray, 
Th*  eloping  flream  did  from  her  channel  j\  ray ^ 
^nd  with  enticing  fun-beafm  ftole  away. 

Of  an  eafy  Death. 

^  IVhen  watchful  death  Jha II  on  his  harvejl  look. 
And  fee  thee  ripe  with  age,  invite  the  hook ; 
He'll  gently  cut  thy  bending  Stalk,  and  thee 
Lay  kindly  in  the  Grave,  his  Granary. ' 

Of  Trees  in  a  Storm. 

^  Oaks  whofe  extended  arms  the  winds  defy 
The  tempejl  fees  their  Jlrength,  and  fighs,   and  paf* 
fes  by, 

h  Bhckm.  Job,  p.  %S»       i  Ibid.  p.  23.        k  Dcnn, 
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Of  Water  fimmering  over  the  Fire. 

^  The  fparklmg  fiatnes  ralfe  "mater  to  a  Smile, 
Tct  the  pleas'd  liquor  pines,    aud   leffens  all  th^ 
ivhile, 

5.  Lastly,  I  Ihall  plaee  the  Cumbrous,  which 
moves  heavily  under  a  load  of  metaphors,  and  draws^ 
after  it  a  lon^  train  of  words.  And  the  Buskin, 
or  Stately,  frequently  and  with  great  felicity  mixed 
with  the  former*  For  as  the  firft  is  the  proper 
engine  ta  deprefs  wliat  is  high,  £b  is  the  fecond  to 
raife  what  is  bafe  and  low  to  a  ridiculous  Vifibility : 
When  both  thefe  can  be  done  at  once,  then  is  the 
Bathos  in  perMion  ;  as  when  a  man  is  fet  with 
his  head  downward,  and  his  breech  upright,  his 
degradation  is  compkat :  One  end  erf"  him  iis  MgS^ 
as  ever,  only  that  end  is  the  wrjimg  (me*.  Will  not 
every  true  lover  of  the  Ppofund  be  delighted  to  be- 
hold the  moft  vulgar  and  low  avSbiis  of  life  exalted 
in  the  following  manner  ? 

Who  knocks  at  the  Door  ? 

From  luhom  this  rudely  pleads  my  kud-^ongud  gatt^ 
That  he  may  enter  ? — 

1  Ano0.  Tonf.  Mifc,  Part.  vi»  p.  X24. 
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See  who  is  there  \ 

»  Advance  the  fringed  curtaim  of  thy  eyes. 
And  tell  vie  who  comes  yonder, 

Sliut  the  Door. 

7he  wooden  guardian  of  our  frmacy 

Quick  on  it  J  axle  turn,  A)x^ 

It- 
Bring  my  Cloaths.  \ 

Bring  me  what  Nature,  taylor  to  the  Bear^ 
To  Man  himfelf  deny^ d  \  She  gave  me  Cold^ 
But  would  not  give  tne  Cloaths* 

Light  the  Fire. 

Bring  forth  fome  remnant  ^Promethean  ihefi^ 
Quick  to  expand  th^  inclement  air  congealed 
.  By  Boreas*  rude  breath,  —  . 

ISnui*  the  Candk. 

Kwe*  Luminary  .amputation  needsy 

Xhui  fhaU  yim  fmte  in  haife^ii^mjh'd  life* 

m  Temp. 
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Open  the  Letter. 
^  Wax!  render  up  thy  truft. — — 

Uncork  the  Bottle,    and  chip  the  Bread. 

j^pply  thine  engine  to  the  fpungy  door, 
Set  Bacchus  from  his  glaff^  prifon  free, 
Jind  flrip  white  Ceres  of  her  nut-brown,  coat. 


CHAP.    XIII. 

A  Projeft  for   the   Advancement  of 
the  Bathos. 


THUS  have  I  (my  dear  Countrymen)  with 
incredible  pains  and  diligence,  difcovered  the 
hidden  fources  of  the  Bathos ,  or,  as  I  may  fay,  broke 
open  the  AbyfTes  of  this  Great  Deep,  And  having 
now  eftablifhed  good  and  wholefome  Laws,  what  re- 
mains but  that  all  true  moderns  with  their  utmofl: 

n  Thcob.  Double  Falihood. 
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might  do  proceed  to  put  the  fame  in  execution  ?  In 
order  whereto,  I  think  I  dial  I  in  the  fecond  place 
highly  deferve  of  my  Country,  by  propofing  fuch  a 
Scbej7iey  as  may  facilitate  this  great  end. 

As  our  number  is  confefledly  far  fuperior  to  that 
of  the  enemy,  there  feems  nothing  wanting  but  Una- 
nimity among  ourfelves.  It  is  therefore  humbly 
offered,  that  all  and  every  individual  of  the  Bathos 
do  enter  into  a  firm  aflbciation,  and  incorporate  into 
One  regular  Body,  whereof  every  member,  even  the 
meaneft,  will  fome  way  contribute  to  the  fupport 
of  the  whole ;  in  like  manner,  as  the  weakeft  reeds, 
when  joined  in  one  bundle,  become  infrangible. 
To  which  end  our  Art  ought  to  be  put  upon  the 
fame  foot  with  other  Arts  of  this  Age.  The  vaft 
improvement  of  modern  manufailures  arifeth  from 
their  being  divided  into  feveral  branches,  and  par- 
celled out  to  feveral  trades  :  For  inflance,  in  Clock- 
making,  one  artift  makes  the  balance,  another  the 
fpring,  another  the  crown-wheels,  a  fourth  the  cafe, 
and  the  principal  workman  puts  all  together  :  To 
this  oeconomy  we  owe  the  perfecflion  of  our  modern 
watches,  and  doubtlefs  we  alfo  might  that  of  our 
modern  Poetry  and  Rhetoric,  were  the  feveral  parts 
branched  out  in  the  like  manner. 

Nothing   i5    more    evident  than    that  divers  per- 

fons,    no   other   way  remarkable,   have  each  a  ftrong 

■  difpoGtion^  to  the  formation  of  fome  particular  Trope 
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or  Figure.  Ariftotle  faith,  that  the  MyperhQle  is  an 
ornament  fit  for  young  Men  of  Quality  ;  accordingly 
we  find  in  thofe  Gentlemen  a  wonderful  propenfity 
toward  it,  which  is  marvelloufly  improved  by  Tra- 
velling: Soldiers  alfo  and  Seamen  are  very  happy 
in  the  (ame  Figure.  The  Periphrafs  or  Ctrcumloca' 
cutkn  is  the  peculiar  talent  of  Country  Farmers; 
the  Pr-overh  and  ApQlogiie  of  old  men  at  their  clubs; 
the  Eilipfis  or  Speech  by  half  words,  of  Minifters 
and  Politicians;  the  y^o/zc^^iyAi"  of  Cour tiers  ;  the  Li- 
tote^  or  Diminution,  of  Ladies,  Whi(Jierers  and  Back- 
biters; and  the  Anadiplofis  of  common  Cryers  and 
Hawkers,  who,  by  redoubling  the  fame  words,  per- 
faade  people  to  buy  their  oyfers,  green  haftings,  or 
new  ballads.  Epithets  may  be  found  in  great  plenty 
at  Billingfgate,  Sarcafm  and  Irony  learned  upon  the 
Water,  and  the  Ep'tphonema  or  Exclamatkn  frequently 
from  the  Beargarden,  and  as  frequently  from  the 
Hear  him  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

Now  each  man  applying  his  whole  time  and  ge« 
Dius  upon  his  particular  Figure,  would  daubtlefe  at- 
tain to  perfe(5lion  ;  and  when,  each  became  incor- 
porated and  fvvorn  into  the  Society  (as  hath  been 
propofed)  a  Poet  or  Orator  would  have  no  more  to 
do  but  to  fend  to  the  particular  Traders  in  each 
Kind,  to  the  Mstaphorift  for  his  Jllegorles,  to  the 
SimiU-maker  for  his  ComparifonSy  to  the  Ironijl  for  his 
Sarcafmsy    to  the  j^pethegmatifl  for  his  Sefitsnces,  etc« 
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whereby,  a  Dedication  or  Speech  would  be  compofed< 
in  a  moment,  the  fuperior  artifl:  having  nothing  to 
do  but  to  put  together  all  the  Materials. 

I  therefore  propofe  that  there  be  contrived  with 
all  convenient  difpatch,  at  the  piiblick  expence,  a 
Rhstotkal  Chefi  ef  Drawers,  conlifting  of  three  Sto- 
ries, the  higheft  for  the  Deliberative^  the  middle 
for  the  Dimonjlrative,  and  the  foweft  for  the  Jic- 
dicial.  Thefe  fliall  be  divided  into  Loci^  or  /"'A?- 
ces,  being  repofitories  for  Matter  and  Argument 
in  the  feverai  kinds  of  oration  or  writing;  and 
€very  Drawer  fhall  again  be  fubdivided  into  Cells, 
refeinbling  thofe  of  Cabinets  for  Rarities.  Tlie 
apartment  for  Peace  or  War,  and  that  of  the  Li- 
berty of  the  Prefs,  may  in  a  very  few  days  be  fil- 
led with  feverai  arguments  perfedly  new;  and 
the  Vituperative  Partition  will  as  eaiily  be  reple- 
nifhed  with  a  moft  choice  coUeflion,  entirely  of  the 
growth  and  manufadure  of  the  prefent  age.  Every 
compofer  will  foon  be  taught  the  ufe  of  this  Ca- 
binet, and  how  to  manage  all  the  Regifters  of  it, 
which  will  be  drawn  out  much  in  the  manner  of 
thofe  in  an  Organ.- 

The  Keys  of  it  mud  be  kept  in  honefl:  hands,  by 
fome  Revere7id  Prelate,  or  Valiant  Officer,  of  unquef- 
tioned  Loyalty  and  Affetflion  to  every  prefent  Efta- 
blifhment  in  Church   and   State;    which  will  fuliici 

Vol.  IV,  Z 
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^  ently  guard  againft  any  michief  which   might   others 
wife  be  apprehended  from  it. 

And  being  lodged  in  fuch  hands,  it  may  be  at  dis- 
cretion let  out  by  \\\q  Day^  to  feveral  great  Orators  in 
both  Houfes ,   from  whence  it  is  to  be  hoped   much 

}  Jprofit  and  Gain  will  alfo  accrue  to  otir  Society. 


C  H  A  R    XlVo 

How  to  make  Dedications,  Panegy- 
rics, or  Satires,  and  of  the  Co- 
lours of  Honourable  and  Diflio- 
nourabk. 


O  W  of  what  necefllty  the  foregoing  Pro- 
je6l  may  prove,  will  appear  from  this  fin- 
;:gle  confideration,  that  notWng  is  of  equal  conie- 
<  quence  to  the  fuccefs  of  our  Works_,  as  Speed  arid 
^Difpatch.-  Great  pity  It  is,  that  folid  brains  are 
not,  like  other  folid  bodies,  conftantly  endowed 
^  with  a  A'elocity  in  finking,  proportioned  to  their 
'  beavinefs :  -  For  it  is  with  the  fioweis  of  the  Ba- 
r  thos  as  with  thofe  of  Nature,  which  if  the  careful 
j^^a^rdener   biings-  not  haftily  to  market  in  the    Morn^ 
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ing,  muft  unprofitably  perifh  and  wither  before 
Night.  And  of  all  our  Produdions  none  is  (b 
fhort-lived  as  the  Dedication  and  Pa?iegyriCy  which 
are  often  but  the  Praife  of  a  Day,  and  become  by 
the  next  utterly  ufelefs,  improper,  indecent,  and 
falfe.  This  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  inai- 
much  as  thefe  two  are  the  forts  whereon  in  a  man^ 
ner  depends  that  Profit,  which  muft  ftill  be  re= 
membered  to  be  tkeinainend  oi  our  Writers  and 
Speakers, 

We  (hall  therefore  employ  this  chapter  in  (hew- 
ing the  quickeft  method  of  compofing  them ;  after 
which  we  will  teach  a  Jhort  Way  to  Epic  Poetry-^ 
And  thefe  being  confelledly  the  works  of  mod 
Importance  and  Difficulty,  it  is  prefumed  we  may 
leave  the  reft  to  each  author's  own  Jearning  or  • 
pradice. 

Wvc^o?Pa?2egyric,'    "Every  mzn  is  honourable,   who 
is  fo  by  Law,   Cuftom,   or'  Title.     The   Pub  lick   are 
better  judges    of    what   is   honourable  than    private 
Men.      The   Virtues  of  great    Men,    like  thofe    of 
Plants,    are   inherent  in  them,  whether   they  are   ex- 
erted or  not ;    and    the    more   ftrongly  inherent,    the 
lefs  they  are  exerted ;    as  a   man   is    the    more   rich,   , 
the  lefs  he  Ipends.     All  great  Minifters,    without  ei-   - 
ther  private   or  oeconomical  Virtue,    are  virtuous   by 
their  Po/Is ;  liberal   and    generous    upon  the    Publick 
Money,  provident  upon  Publick  Supplies,  juft  by  pay- 
ing Publick   Inter ej}f    couragious  and   magnanimous 
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by  the  Fleets  and  Armies,  magnificent  upon  the  PuB- 
lick  Expences,  and  prudent  by  Publick  Succefs,  They 
have  by  their  Office,  a  right  to  a  (hare  of  the  Puh' 
i'tck  Stock  of  virtues  ;  belides,  they  are,  by  Pre/crip- 
tim  immemorial,  invefted  in  all  the  celebrated  virtues 
of  their  Predecejfors  in  the  fame  ilations,  efpecially 
thofe  of  their  own  AnceRors. 

As  to  what  are  commonly  called  the  Colours  o/ 
Honourable  and  Dijhonourable,  they  are  various  in 
different  Countries :  In  this  they  are  BluCy  Green, 
and  Red. 

But  forafmueh  as  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  Publick 
doth  often  require  that  we  Ihould  pat  fome  things 
in  a  ftrong  light,  and  throw  a  (hade  over  others,  I 
fhall  explain  the  method  9?  turning  a  vicious  Man 
into  a  Hero. 

The  firft  and  chief  rule  is  the  Goldeit  Rule  ofTranf- 
f)r??2ation,  which  confifts  in  converting  Vices  into 
their  bordering  Virtues,  A  Man  who  is  a  Spend-! 
thrift,  and  will  not  pay  a  juft  Debt,  may  have  his 
InJLjftice  transformed  into  Liberality ;  Cowardice 
may  be  metamorphofed  into  Prudence ;  Intempe- 
rance into  good  Nature  and  good-Fellowfhip;  Cor- 
ruption into  Patriotiflu  ;  and  Lewdnefs  into  Tender-. 
Eefs  and  Facility. 

The  fecond  is  the  Rule  of  Contraries  :  It  is  certain^' 
the  lefs  a  Man  is  endued  with  any  Virtue,  the  more 
need  he  has  to  have  it  plentifully  beflowed,  efpecially 
tliojfe   good  qualities  of  which    the   world  generally 
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believes  he   hath  none   at  all :    For  v/ho  will  thank  a 
Man  for  giving  him  that  which  he  has  P 

The  Reverie  of  thele  Precepts  will  ferve  for  Sa- 
iirey  wherein  we  are  ever  to  remark,  that  whofo 
lofeth  his  place,  or  becomes  out  of  favour  with  the 
Government,  hath  forfeited  his  (hare  in  publick 
Praife  and  Honour,  Therefore  the  truly  publick 
fpirited  writer  ought  in  duty  to  ftrip  him  whom 
the  government  hath  ftripped ;  which  is  the  real 
poetical  Juflice  of  this  age.  For  a  full  colledion 
of  Topicks  and  Epithets  to  be  ufed  in  the  Praife 
and  Difpraife  of  Minifteiial  and  Unminifterial  Per- 
fons,  I  refer  to  our  Rhetorical  Cabinet ;  concluding 
with  an  earneft  exhortation  to  all  my  brethren,  to 
obferve  the  Precepts  here  laid  down,  the  negletft 
of  which  hath  cod  fome  of  them  their  Ears  in  a 
Pillorjf, 
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C     H-  A    P.     XV. 

A  Receipt  to  make  an  Epic  Poem. 


AN  Epic  Poem,  the  Critics  agree>  is  the  greatefl  i 
work  human   nature    is    capable    of.       Theyv 
have   already  laid  down  many  mechanical   rules   for,' 
compolitions  of  this  fort,  but  at  the  fame  time  they, 
cut  off  almoft  all  undertakers  from  the  poilibility  of  r 
ever  performing  them  ;   for  the  firft  qualification  they 
unanimoufly  require  in   a  Poet,   is  a  Genius*     I  fhalt  ' 
here,  endeavour  (for   the  benefit   of  my  countrymen)  ' 
to  make  it  manifeft,   that  Epic  Poems  may  be  made 
without  a  CeniuSf  nay  without   Learning   or  much 
Reading.     This  muft  neceflarily  be  of  great  ufe  to  v 
all  thofe  who  confefs  they  never  Read)  and  of  whom 
the  world  is   convinced    they  never  Learn.     Moliere:  • 
oblerves  of  making   a  dinner,    that  any  man  can  da 
it  with  Money y    and  if  a  profeiled   Cook   cannot  do  it 
.without,   he  has  his   Art  for  nothing ;   the  fame  may 
be  ^id  of  making  a  Poem,  'tis   eafily  brought   about 
by  him  that  has  a  Genius,   but   the  fldll   lies    in   do- 
ing it  without  one.     In  purfuance  of  this  end  I  fhali 
prefent  the  reader  with  a  plain   and   certain  Reci^s^ 
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by  which  any  author  in  the  Bathos  may  be  qualified 
for  this  grand  performance. 

"  For  the  Fable. 

Take  out  of  any  old  Poem,  Hiftory-book,  Ro- 
mance, or  Legend  (for  inftance,  Cioffry  of  Mor.' 
mouth  or  Don  Belia?2is  of  Greece)  thofe  parts  of  ftorv 
which  afford  moft  fcope  for  lo?ig  Defcriptionsi  Put 
thefe  pieces  together,  and  throw  all  the  adventures 
you  fancy  into  one  Tale.  Then  take  a  Hero,  whom 
you  may  chufe  for  the  found  of  his  name,  and  put 
him  into  the  midft  of  thefe  adventures:  There  let 
him  work  for  twelve  books  j  at  the  end  of  which 
you  may  take  him  out,  ready  prepared  to  conquer  or 
to  marry;  it  beijig  necefTary  that  the  conclufion  of 
an  Epic  Poem  be  fortunate. 

To  make  an  EpisodEo 

Take  any  remaining  adventure  of  your  former 
coUeflion,  in  which  you  could  no  way  involve  your 
-Hero  ;  or  any  unfortunate  accident  that  was  too 
good  to  be  thrown  away  ;  and  it  will  be  of  ufe,  ap- 
plied to  any  other  perfon,  who  may  be  loft  and  eva- 
porate in  the  courfe  of  the  work,  without  the  leaft 
damage  to  the  compofition. 
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For  the  Moral  and  Allegory. 

Thefe  you  may  extra<n:  out   of  the  Fable    after- 
wards, at  your  leifure:    Be  fure  you  fira'm  them   fuf- 


For  the  Manners. 

For  thofeofthe  Hero,  take  all  the  belt  qualities 
you  can  find  in  the  mod  celebrated  Heroes  of  anti- 
quity ;  if  they  will  not  be  reduced  to  a  Confiflency, 
lay  them  all  on  a  he-ap  upon  him.  But  be  fure  they 
are  qualities  which  your  Patron  would  be  thought  to 
have;  and  to  prevent  any  miftake  which  the  world 
may  be  fubje»5t  to,  fele(ft  from  the  alphabet  thole  ca-* 
pital  letters  that  compofe  his  name,  and  let  them  at 
the  head  of  a  Dedication  before  your  Poem.  How- 
ever, do  not  abfolutely  oblerve  the  exafl  quantity  of 
thefe  Virtues,  it  not  being  determined  whether  or  no 
it  beneceiTary  for  the  Hero  of  a  Poera  to  be  an  honefl 
Man,  For  the  Under-CharaB^rSy  gather  them  from 
Homer  and  Virgil,  and  change  the  names  as  oGca-* 
(ion  ferves. 

For  the  Machines. 

-Take  o?  Deities,  male  and  female,   as  many  as  you 
canufe:   Separate   them  into   two  equal  parts,  and 
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keep  Jupiter  in  the  middle  :  Let  Juno  put  hint  in  a 
ferment,  and  Venus  mollify  him.  Remember  on  all 
occafions  to  make  ufe  of  volatile  Mercury.  If  you 
have  need  of  Devihy  draw  them  out  of  Milton's  Pa- 
radife,  and  extra^  your  Spirits  from  TaiTo.  The  ufe 
of  thefe  Machines  is  evident ;  fince  no  Epic  Poen: 
can  pollibly  fubfifl  without  them,  the  wifeft  way  is 
to  referve  them  for  your  greateft:  neceflities ;  When 
you  cannot  extricate  your  Hero  by  any  human  means, 
or  yourfeif  by  your  own  wit,  feek  relief  from  Hea- 
ven, and  the  Gods  will  do  your  bufinefs  very  read! 
ly.  Tbis  is  according  to  the  direct  Prefcription  ot 
Horace  in  his  Art  of  Poetry, 

Nee  Deus  hiterfity  ntfi  digitus  v'mdics  Nodus 
Incident, 

That  is  to  fay,    A  Poet  Jhould  never  call  upon  tfie  Cod 
fir  their  J^ftancej  hut  ivhen  he  is  in  great  Perplexity. 

Forth«  Descrtiptions. 

For  a  Tempefl.  Take  Eurus,  Zephyr,  Aufter,  and 
Boreas,  and  caft  them  together  in  one  verfe :  add  tu 
thefe  of  Rain,  Lightning  and  Thunder  (the  loudeft 
you  can)  quantum  fufficit ;  mix  your  Clouds  and  Bil- 
lows well  together  till   they  foam,    and  thicken  your 
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Defcription  here  and  there  with  a  Quickfand.  Brew 
your  Tempeft  well  in  your  head,  before  you  fet  it  a 
blowing. 

For  a  Battle.    Pick   a   large   quantity  of  Images 

and  Defcriptions   from  Homer's  Iliads,    with  a  fpice 

or  two  of  Virgil,     and  if  there  remain  any  overplus, 

you  may  lay  them  by  for  a  Skirm'ijh,     Seafon  it  well 

with  Similes f   and  it ^w ill  make  an  excellent  Battle. 

For  a  Burning  Town.  If  fuch  a  Defcription  be 
necefTary  (becaufe  it  is  certain  there  is  one  in  Virgil) 
old  Troy  is  ready  burnt  to  your  hands.  But  if  you 
fear  that  would  be  thought  borrowed,  a  Chapter  er 
two  of  tbe  Theory  of  the  Confiagrationy  well  circum- 
Itanced  and  done  into  verfe,  will  be  a  good  Succe'  J 
daneum,  ■  , 

As  for  Sirriiles  and  Metaphor r,  they  may  be  found 
all  over  the  Creation;    the  mofl  ignorant  may  gather 
them,  but  the  difficulty  is  in  applying  them.   ^  For-  this 
.  a d vife  with  your  Bookfelkr^ 
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CHAP.     XVI. 


A   Frojed:  for  the  Advancement  ofr 
the  Stage, 


T  may  be  thought  that  we  Ihould  not  wholly 
omit  the  Drama ^  which  makes  fo  great  and  fo 
lucrative  a  part  of  Poetry.  But  this  Province  is  fo 
well  taken  care  of,  by  the  prefent  Managers  of  the 
Theatre,  that  it  is  perfectly  needlels  to  fuggeft  to 
them  any  other  Methods  than  they  have  already 
pcadtifed  for  the  advancement  of  the  Bathos- 
Here  therefore,  in  the  Name  of  all  our  Brethren, 
Jet  me  return  our  fincere  and  humble  Thanks  to  the 
moft  Auguft  Mr  Barton  Booth,  the  moft  Serene  Mr 
Robert  Wilks,  and  the  mod  Undaunted  Mr  Colly 
Gibber;  of  whom  let  it  be  known,  ivhen  the  People 
of  this  Age  /hall be  Ancejlors^  and  to  all  the  SucceJJion  of 
tur  Sticce^orSj  that  to  this  prefent  Day  they  continue 
to  Out-do  even  their  own  Out-doings  :  And  when  the 
inevitable  Hand  of  fweeping  Time  (hall  have  bruflied 
off  all  the  Works  oi  To-day ,  may  this  Teftiaiony  of  a 
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Co-temporary  Critic  to  their  Fame,   be  estended  as  far 
as  To-morrow. 

Yet,  if  to  fo  wife  an  Adminiftration  it  be  podi- 
ble  any  thing  ean  be  added,  it  is  that  more  ample 
and  eomprehenOve  Scheme  which  Mr  Dennis  and 
Mr  Gildon  (the  two  greatefl  Ciitics  and  Reformers 
then  living)  made  publick  in  the  year  1720,  in  a  Pro- 
ject figned  with  their  names,  and  dated  the  z^  of  Fe- 
bruary. I  cannot  better  conclude  than  by  prefent- 
ing  the  Reader  with  the  Subftance  of  it. 

1.  It  is  propofed,  That  the  two  Theatres  be  in- 
corporated into  one  Company  ;  that  the  Royal  Aca- 
d577iy  of  Mufickhe,  added  to  them  as  an  Orchejlra\  and 
that  Mr  Fjgg  with  his  Prize-fighters,  and  Violante 
with  the  Rope-dancers,  be  admitted  in  Partnerftiip. 

2.  That  a  fpacious  Building  be  ere(5ted  at  the  pub* 
lie  expence,  capable  of  containing  at  leaft  ten  thou- 
fa n d  Spe^2itors,  which  is  become  abfoluteiy  neceflary 
by  the  great  addition  of  Children  and  Nurles  to  the 
Audience,  fince  the  new  Entertainments,  That  there 
be  a  Stage  as  large  as  the  Athenian,  which  was  near 
ninety  thoufand  geometrical  paces  fquare,  and  lepa- 
rate  divifions  for  the  tv/o  Houfes  of  Parliament,  my 
Lords  the  Judges,  the  honourable  the  Diredlors  of 
the  Academy,  and  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  who  ihaJl 
all  have  their  Places  frank. 
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3.  inVePm'mffer-HallhQ  not  allotted  to  this  fervke 
(which  by  reafon  of  its  proximity  to  the  two  Cham- 
bers of  Parliament  above-mentioned,  feems  not  alto- 
gether improper;)  it  is  left  to  the  wlfdom  of  the  Na- 
tion whether  Sovierfet-Houfe  may  not  be  demoliflied, 
and  a  Theatre  built  upon  that  Site,  which  lies  con- 
venient to  receive  Spectators  from  the  County  of 
Surrey  f  who  may  be  wafted  thither  by  water  carriage, 
efteemed  by  all  Projeftors  the  cheapeft  whatfoever. 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  river  Tha?nes  may  ia 
the  readiefl:  manner  convey  thofe  eminent  Perfonages 
from  Courts  beyond  the  feas,  who  may  be  drawn  ei- 
ther by  Curioftty  to  behold  feme  of  our  moft  cele- 
brated Pieces,  or  by  Afi'eclion  to  fee  their  Country- 
men, the  Harlequins  and  Eunuchs;  of  which  conve- 
nient notice  may  be  given,  for  two  or  three  months 
before,,  in  the  public  Prints. 

4.  That  the  Theatre  abovefaid  be  environed  with 
a  fair  Quadrangle  of  Buildings,  fitted  for  the  accom- 
modation of  decayed  Critics  and  Poets ;  out  of  whom 
Six  of  the  moil  aged  (their  age  to  be  computed  from 
the  year  wherein  their  firft  work  was  publiOied)  (hall 
be  elected  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  fociety,  pro- 
vided neverthelefs  that  the  Laureat  for  the  time  be- 
ing, may  be  always  one.  The  Head  or  President  over 
all    (to   prevent  difputes^   but  too   freijucnt  among 
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the  learned)  fhall  be  the  mod  ancient  Poet  and  Critic  - 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  Ifland. 

5.  The  Male-Players  are  to  be  lodged  in  the  gar- 
rets of  the  faid  Qiiadrangle,  and  to  attend  the  perfons  - 
of  the  Poets,  dwelling  under  them,   by  brufhing  their 
apparel,  drawing  on  their  (hoes,  and  the  like.     The 
jIBrejfes  are  to  make  their  beds,  and  wa(h  their  linen. 

6.  A  large  room  fhall  be  fet  apart  for  a  Library 
to  confiH:  of  all  the  modern  Dramatic  Poems,  and  all 
the  Criticifms  extant.  In  the  midft  of  this  room  {hall 
be  a  round  table  for  the  Council  of  Six  to  fit  and  deli- 
berate on  the  Merits  of  Plays.  The  Majority  fhall 
determine  the  Difpute;  and  if  it  Hiould  happen  that 
t/}ree  and  three  (hould  be  of  each  fide,  the  Prefident 
(haMhsLve  SLcafting  Voice,  unlefs  where  the  Conten-^ 
tion  may  run  fo  high  as  to  require  a  decifion  by  Sift* 
gle  Combat* 

7.  It  may  be  convenient  to  place  the  Council  of  Six 
in  fome  confpicuous  fituation  in  the  Theatre,  where 
after  the  manner  ufually  pradlifed  by  compofers  in 
mufic,  they  may  give  Signs  (before  fettled  and  agreed  , 
upon)  of  Diflike  or  Approbation  In  confequence  of 
thefe  Signs  the  whole  audience  fhall  be  required  to  ^ 
clap  or  hifs,  that  the  Town  may  learn  certainly  when 
and  how  far  they  ought  to  be  pleas'd  I 
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8.  It  is  fubmitted  whether  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  diftinguifh  the  Council  of  Six  by  fome  particular 
Habit  or  Gown  of  an  honourable  (hape  and  colour^j 
to  which  may  be  added  a  fquare  Cap  and  a  white 
Wand. 

9.  That  to  prevent  unmarried  AtflrefTes  making 
away  with  their  Infants,  a  competent  provilion  be 
allowed  for  the  nature  of  them,  who  (hall  for  that 
reafon  be  deemed  the  Children  of  the  fociety  i  and  that 
they  may  be  educated  according  to  the  Genius  of 
their  parents,  the  faid  Aflrefles  (hall  declare  upon 
Oath  (as  far  as  their  memory  will  allow)  the  true 
names  and  qualities  of  their  feveral  fathers.  A  pri- 
vate Gentleman's  Son  (hall  at  the  public  expence  be- 
brought  up  a  Page  to  attend  the  Council  of  Six:  A 
more  ample  provifion  (hall  be  made  for  the  fon  of  a 
Poet;  and  a  greater  ftill  for  the  fon  of  a  Critic, 

10.  If  it  be  difcovered  that  any  Adtrefs  is  got  with 
Child,  during  the  Interludes  of  any  Play  wherein  (he 
hath  a  Part,  it  (hall  be  reckoned  a  negleiH:  of  her  bu- 
finefs,  and  (he  (hall  forfeit  accordingly.  If  any  Aiflor 
for  the  future  (hall  commit  Murder,  except  upon  the 
ftage,  he  (hall  be  left  to  the  laws  of  the  land ;  the  like 
is  to  be  underftood  oi  Robbery  and  Theft,   In  all  other 
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cafes,  particularly  in  thofe  for  Debt,  it  is  propofe(i 
that  this,  like  the  other  Courts  of  IVhitshall  and  St, 
JameT^y  may  be  held  a  Place  of  Privilege,  And 
whereas  it  has  been  found,  that  an  obligation  to  Ta- 
ti^y  paultry  Creditors  has  been  a  Difcouragement 
to  Men  of  Letters,  if  any  Perfon  of  Quality  or  others 
fiiall  fend  for  any  Poet  or  Critic  of  this  Society  to  any 
remote  quarter  of  the  town,  the  faid  Poet  or  Critic 
(hall  freely  pafs  and  repafs  without  being  liable  to  an 
JrreJ}, 

11.  The  forementioned  Scheme  in  its  feveral  re- 

gviations  may  be  fupported  by  Profits  arifing  from 
every  Third-night  throughout  the  year.  And  as  it 
would  be  hard  to  fuppofe  that  fo  many  perfbns  could 
live  without  any  food  (though  from  the  former  courle 
of  their  lives,  a  very  little  will  be  deemed  fufEcient) 
the  matters  of  calculation  will,  we  believe,  agree,  that 
out  of  thofe  Profits,  the  faid  perfons  might  be  fub- 
fifted  in  a  fober  and  decent  manner.  We  will  ven- 
ture to  affirm  further,  that  not  only  the  proper  ma- 
gazines of  Thunder  and  Lightning,  hut  Painty  Diet- 
drinksy  Spitting-pots  f  and  all  other  Necejfaries 
of  Life  J  may  in  like  manner  fairly  be  providedi 
for. 

12.  If  fome  of  the  Articles  may  at  firft  view  leem 
liable  to   Objections,   particularly  thofe  that  give  fo 
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vaft  a  power  to  the  Council  of  Six  (which  is  indeed 
larger  than  anyentrufted  to  the  great  Officers  of  ftate) 
5this  may  be  obviated,  by  fwearing  thofe  Six  Perfons 
'of  his  Majefty's  Privy  Council,  and  obliging  them  to 
pafs  every  thing  of  moment,  ^revioujly^  at  that  mof^ 
'honourable  Board. 
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Sum  mi  Critid, 

Caftigationum  in  Aeneidem 
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Aeneidem  totam.  Amice  Ledk»r,  inmimerabilibus 
poeoe  mendis  fcaturientem,  ad  priftrinum  fenflini! 
revocabimus.  In  fingulis  fere  veriibus  Ipuriae  oc- 
Gurrunt  le<fHones,  in  omnibus  quos  unquam  vidi 
codicibus,  aut  vulgaris  aut  ineditis,  ad  opprobrium' 
ufque  Criticorum,  in  hunc  diem  exiftentes.  In- 
terea  adverte  oculos,  et  his  paucis  fruere.  At  d 
quae  (int  in  hilce  cafligationibus,  de  quibus  non  fa- 
tis  liquet^  fyllabarum  quanritates,  ^^f "^^yoV'va  nollra 
Libro  ipfi  praefigendap.  ut  confuUs;  moneo. 
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L  Specimen   LIBRI   PRIMI: 
Ver.  I. 


A 


RMA   Virumque    cano,    Trojcie   qui   primus 
ab  oris 

Italiam,  fato  profugus,  Lav'maque  venit 
Littora.     multum  ilie  et  terrii  ja&atus  et  altOp 
Vi  fuperum 

Arma   Virumque  cano,  Trojae  qui  primus  ab  arh 
It^ViSLmyfatu  profugm  f:Latmaquff  vcmt 
Littora.     multum  ille  et  terris  vexatus  et  alto, 
Vi  fuperum 

KhariSf  nempe  Hercaei  Jovis.  vide  lib.  ii.  v-  512^^ 
550. — FlatUf  ventorum  Aepli,  ut  fequitur — Lat'ma 
certe  littora  cum  Aeneas  aderat,  Lav'ina  non  nifi 
poftea  ab  ipfo  nominata,  lib.  xii^  v.  193  —  Ja6fatus 
terris  non  convenit.. 

IT.  Ver.  52. 

Et  quiiquis  Numen  Junonis  adoret  ? 

Et  quifquis  Nomen  Junonis  adoret  ? 
Longe  melius,  quam,  ut  antea,    Numen,   et   procul- 
dubio  fie  Virgilius. 
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III.  Ver.  S6, 

'  Venti,  velut  agmine  faBo^ 
Qua  data  porta  ruunt 

Venti,  velut  agger e  fraBOf 
Qua  data  porta  ruuht. 
Sic  corrige,  meo  periculo. 

IV.  Ver.  117, 

Fidum^us  veheh^t  Oroniem, 

Fortemque  vehebat  Orontem. 
'  Non  fidiifu.    quia  Epitheton  Achatae  notifliniuni 
Oront'i  nUnquam  daturo 

V.  Ver.    I rp. 

Excutitur,   pronufque  niagifter 
Volvituf  in  caput- 

Excutitur  :  pronufque  ?72agis  ter 
Volvitur  in  caput.  ^ 

Aio  Virgilium   alitef  non  fcnpllfle,   quod  plane   cdn- 

Srtnatur    ex  fequentibus — Jfl  Ulu7n  tQv  fiuBtis  ibidem 

^orquet. 
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VI.  VeR.     122. 

Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  va^o 
Anna  v'rrum. 

Armi  hominmn :   Ridicule  antea  Amia  virum^ 
^uae,  ex  ferro  conilata,  quomodo  poflunt  natareP' 

VII.  Ver.  i5». 

Atque  rotis  fummas  levker  perlabttur  undas, 
'     Atque  rot\%  fpumas dt'^iittr  perlabitur  7tdas, 

Sumjnas,  et  leviter  pcrlabi,  pleonafnius  eft :  Mirifice 
altera  ledio  Neptuni  agifitatem  et  celeritatem  expri- 
mit.  fimili  modo  Nofter.de  Camilla,  ^n.  xi.  Ilia, 
vel inta£iae  fe^etis per  fiintma  vo'are^ty  etc.  hyperbo- 
lice. 

VIII.  Ver.  154. 

Jamquey^tvi  et  faxa  volant,  furor  artJia  m'mijlrat* 
Ja.m  fasces  et  faxa  volant,  fugiuntqtie  mmijlrt: 

utifolent,    inftanti  periculo Faeces  facihus   longe 

praeftant ;  quid  enim  nifi  faeces  jadarent  vulgus  for* 
didum .' 

IX.  Ver.  170. 

Fronte  fub  adverfa  fcopulis  pendentihus  antrum, 
liitus  aqua€  dulces,  vivoquefediliafaxo* 
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Fronte  Tub  aclverfa  populis pra}2^c?it'ihus  antrum »  • 
Sic  malim,  longe  potius  quam  fcopulis  perideniibus  .<> 
Nugae!  nonne  vides  verfu  fequenli  dulccs  aguas  d.d-" 
potandum  et  Jedilia  ad  difcumbend urn  dari?  In  quo-*- 
rum  ufum  ?  quippe  prandmtiiwu 

X.  Ver.  iSS". 

Tres  littore  cei-vos 
Prbfpicit  errantes  :   hos  tota  arme?ita  (equuntur 
A  tergo 

Tres  littore  corvos 

Afpicit  errantes:    hos   agm'ina  tota   fequuntur 

A  tergo..        — 
Cervi,  ledio  vulgata,    abfurditas   notiffima  :   haec  ani-  - 
malia  in  Africa  non  inventa,   quisnefcit?    At  motus  et 
amhulai2di r'ltus  Corvorum,  quis  non  agnorit  hoc  loco? 
Littore,  locus  ubi  errant  Corvi,  uti  Nofler  alibi, 

Et  fola  in  f)cca  fecumfpat'tatur  arena. 

Omen  praeclariffimum,    immo    et   agmin'ihns  militimr-^ 
frequenter  obfervatum,  ut  patet  ex  Hiftoricis. 

XI.  Ver.  748. 

Ardturum,  pluviafque  Hyades,   geminojque  Yriones^'- ■ 
Error  graviilimus.     Corrigo,- Jepfemque  Trhnej,- 

Vot.     IV,  C  c 
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XII.  Ver.  63  j. 

Quare  aglte,  o  juvenes,  tedis  fuccedite  noflns 
Lecfis  potius  dicebat  Dido,  polita  magis  oratione,  et 
quae  unica  voce  et  torum  et  menfam  exprimebat. 
Hanc  ledlionem  probe  confirmat  appellatio  0  juvenei! 
Duplicem  hunc  fenfum  alibi  etiam  Maro  lepide  in- 
rnjit,  Mn,  iv.  ver.  i^^i 

Huic  uni  forfan  potui  fuccumbere  culpas  : 
Anna  I  fatebor  enim 

Sic  corriges, 

Hulc  uni  [vira  fcil.]  potui  fuccumbere ;  culpa: j 
Anna  ?   fatebor  enim,   etc, 

¥oxya'^i?//?//^w"r^  quam  eleganter  ambiguaf 
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LIBER       SECUNDUS. 

Ver.   I. 

/^'ONT I CU E  R  E  omnes,   intentique  ora  tenc- 
bant ; 
Inde  toro  Pater  Aeneas  fie  orfus  ab  alto  ; 

Concuhuere  omnes  bifentcque  ora  tenebant ; 
Inde  toro  fatur  Aeneas  fic  orfus  ab  alto. 

ConcubuerCj  quia  toro  Aeneam  vidimus  accumbentem : 
^uin  et  altera  ratio,  fcil.  conticuere  et  ora  te7ishant ; 
tautologice  di^fium.  In  manufcripto  perquam  rariC- 
Imo  in  patris  mufeo  legitur,  ore  gemehant  j  ^ed  magis 
ngeniofe  quam  vere.  Satur  Aeneas,  quippe  qui 
amjam  a  prandio  furrexit :   pater  nihil  ad  reni» 

XL  Ver.  3. 

Infandiinty   Regina,  jubes  renovare  dolorem. 

Infantnniy  Regina,  jubes  renovare  dolorem. 

>ic  baud  dubito  veterrimis  codicibus  fcriptum  fuiile : 
juod  idtis  conftat  ex  perantiqua  ilia  Britanoruna 
■antilena  vocata  Chevy  Chace,  cujus  autor  hunc  lo- 
um  (ibi  afcivit  in  haec 'verba, 

il.e  Child  may  rue  t'hat  is  tmhorn. 
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III.  -Ver.   4. 

Trojan. ^s  uteres,  et  lamentabile  regnum 
Er'usrhit  Danai. 

Trojanas  ut  eves,  et  lamentabile  regnum-  Diruerlnt 

■  »— Millem   Dvcs    potius  quam  opeSy   quoniam    in  anti- 

-  quiffimis  \\\\>  temporibus  ovts   et  armenta  divitiae  re- 

,  gum  fuere.     Vel  fortalTe  o^ei  Paridis  innuit,    quas  fu- 

per   Idam   nuperrime  pafcebat,    et  jam   in    vindi6lam 

pro    Hclenae    raptu,   a  Menelao,    Ajace,    [vid.   Hor. 

"  Sat.  ii.  3.]  aliifqiie  ducibus,  merito  occifas. 

IV.  Ver=  S- 

Qn^eque  Ipfe  vnferr'ima  vid'i^ 
Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui. 

Quaeque  ipfe  fjiifcrrhntis  audlf 
Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui— - 

Omnia  tarn  audita  quam  vlfa  xtS.'x  dKUndlione  enar- 

rare  hie  Aeneas  profitetur ;    mirlta,  quorum  nox  ea  fa- 

'  talis  Tola  confcla  fuit,  vir  probus  et   pius  tanquam  v'tJA 

refer  re  non  potuit. 


V.   Ver.    7. 


Quis  talia  fando 
Temperet  a  lacrymis  ? 
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Quis  idXiK  fiefido 

Temperet  'm  lacrymis  ? 

Major  enim  doloris  indicatio,  abfque  modo  lacry- 
mare^  quam  folummodo  a  lacrymis  non  temperare. 

VI.  Ver.  9. 

Et  jam  nox  humlda  coelo 
Praeclpltat,  fuadentque  cadent'ia  Hdera  fomnos. 

Et  jam  nox  lum'ma  coelo 
Praecipltat_,   fuadentque  latentia  fidera  fomnos. 

Le<5lio,  humlda^  vefpertinum  rorem  folum  innuere  vi- 
detur.  magis  mi  anidet  kmihia,  quae  /atentia  poi\:cj^ua.m 
praecipitanturj    Aurorae  adventum  aiinunciant. 

Sed  (i  tantus  amor  cafus  coonofcere  JiOjQroSy 
Et  brevitcr  Trq^Ae  fiipremii77i  audi  re  labor  ^n, 

Sed  fi  tantus  amor  cin-as  cognofcere  7ir,[ihy 
Et  breve  ter  T i'o]ciQ  fi^perumque  audire  labores. 

Curae  itoCl'is  (fcilicet  noc^cis  excldii  Trojani)  magis 
compendiofe  (vel,  ut  dixit  ipfe,  brcviter)  totam  belli 
cataftrophen  denotat,  quam  diffafa  ilia  et  indetenr.i- 
nata  le(flio,  cafus  noflros.  Tcr  audire  gratum  fuifle 
Didcni  patet  ex  libro  quarto,  uhi  dicitur,  lHacofque 
JLcrum  dcmcjis  audire  labores  e'.-pofcH :    Tcr   enim   pro 
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faepe  ufurpatur.  TrojaSf  fupenimqiie  labor es\  recfle, 
quia  non  tantum  homines  fed  et  Dii  fefe  his  laborifeus 
immifcuerunt.     Vide  Mxi.  ii.  ver-  6io,  etc, 

Quanquam  animus  meminiile   horret,  luBnque  re- 
fiigit, 


Incipiam.- 


Quamquam  animus  meminifie  horret,   luclttfgus  re- 
furgif. 

Refurgk  multo   proprius  dolorem   renafcentem  notat- 
qiiam,  ut  hadenus,  refugit. 


VII.  Ver.  19. 

Fracii  bello,  fatifque  repulfl 
Du(5lores  Danaum,  tot  jam  labentibus  annisj 
Inftar  mentis  Equuniy   divina  Palladia  arte^ 
Aedtiicant etc, 

fraLti  bello,  fatifque  repuUi. 

'^rdBi  et  rspulfiy  Antithefis  pcrpulchra !    Frafri  frigide 
-et  vulgariter. 

Eqmmiyim  Trojanem  (ut  valgus  loquitur)  adeamus; 
quern  fi  Equarn  Crascavi  vocabis,  Ickflor,  minime  pec- 
cts;   fjlae  eni'n    femellae  litero, gelt  ant.     Ut£run";q«e 
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armalo  intlite  complent — Uteroque  recujfo  Tnfomtere  ca- 
vae — Atque  vXoxo  fojiitum  quatsr  arma  dedere — hiclufos^ 
utero  Danaosy  etc.  Vox  fata  non  convenit  maribus, 
— Scaiidit  fat  alts  machlna  muroi,  Foeta  armis — Palla- 
dem  virginem,  equo  mari  fabricando  invigilare  de- 
cuide,  quls  putet?  Incredibile  prorfus!  quamobrem 
exiftimo  veram  eqiiae  ledlionem  palTim  reftituendam, 
nil!  ubi  forte,  metri  cauiTa,  equiim  patius  quam  eqiiam, 
geims  ^Yo  fexu,  dixit  Maro.  Vale!  dum!  haec  paii- 
cula  corriges,  raajus  opus  moveo. 


(  zop  } 


S     P    E     C     I     MEN 

O  F 

SCRIBLER'US's    Reports, 

Stradlhig  verfns  Stiles. 

Le  Report  del  Cafe  argue  en  le  commen  Banke  de- 
vant  touts  les  Jaftices  de  mefme  k  Banke,  en  le 
quart  an  du  ray.gne  de  Roy  Jacquesj  entre  Mattheiv 
Stradl'mgf  Plant,  et  Peter  Stiles,  Def.  en  un  A(5tio::- 
propter  certos  Equos  coloratos,  Anglic^e^  1^?^^' 
i^otfes*,  poft.  per  le  dit  Matthew  vers  le  dit  Peter. 


Le  recitel  O   II  E     John    Swale,    cf   S\va!e-Ha!l    in  Swale 
del  Cafe.    ^    -q^i^    f^fj.  ^^   ^^^^    ^;^<.^.^   Swale,    Et.   Itta^.^ 

]&t0  ]0,aft  OiTin  aitB  ^cftamcnt:    31n  ItsIjic!],  among:  otljr 
IJiCQUart^  lua0  tl)i0,  ^^"z.     Out  of  the  kind  Love  and  Refptfi 
that   I  hear    unto  my  much    honoured    and    good    Friend   M- 
Matthew  Strudling,  Gent.     I    do  becjneath  uuto  the  faid  Mat^ 
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thew  StraMingt  Gent,    all   my  hlack   and   white  Horfes-     '^%t 
^eftator  l^aa  fijc  'hUtk  l)QtU$,  ii%  iB|)ite  i^orfcjs,  ana  ftjc 

Le  Point.     tl?e  fatti- Matthew  Stradling   fi()0ulli  IjatJ^  t^e  faftB 
j^eB  !^orfe0  ig  ijtrtueof  tl^e  faiu  TBeqiieft. 

Pour  le  PL     Atkins  apprentice  pout  It  PI-    mop  femMe 
que  le  PI.  recotiera. 


ant  firft  of  air  it  feemett)  erpecient  to  confiner  ioliat 
10  t|je  Nature  of  Horfes,  anH  alfo  to^at  10  tl^e  Nature  of 
Colours;  ant!  fo  tl^e  argument  twiH  confequentlp  Hi&ilie  it- 
felt  in  a  tinofclD  iua^,  tljat  isi  to  fap,  t%t  Formal  Part  antt 

Subftantial  Part.  Horfes  ate  t^e  '  Subftantial  Part,  or  fTjjnOJ 
l3equeati;eD  :  Black  and  White,  tKje  Formal  or  Befcrijtiiie 
Part. 

Horfe,  in  a  p^^ficaf'^enfe,  Uot^  import  a  certain  Qua- 
diupede  or  four-footed  Animal,  which  by  the  apt  and  regular 
Difpofition  of  certain  proper  and  convenient  Parts,  is  adapted, 
''  fitted  and  conftituted  for  the  Ufe  and  Need  of  Man.  ^ta,  fo 
ncceCfarti  anQ  conuucibe  iua^  t|)i0  Animal  conceibeU  to  iie 
to  ffie  oeljoof  of  t^e  Comntoniweal,  tljat  funorp  anu  Bi- 
tier0  0$gi  of  Iparliament  !jaiie  from  time  to  time  Jjeett 
inaOe-in  Favour  of  Horfes. 

ifV-E^^ward  VI.  ^nkt$  tlyt  ^ranfporttno:  of  Horfes  Ottt 
.  0f  tl^e.Eiugtiom»  no  lefiS  a  penalty  t|)an  t|)e  forfeiture 

<;,Cf  40     1. 

-sd  and  5  J  Edward   VI.      Ca^ejl  from  Harfc-fkalers,"  t^« 
l!BenefiJ.of  tTjeir  ^ktgH» 
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And  the  Statutes  of  the  27th  and  3id  of  Henry  VIII. 
connefcenti  fo  fat  asS  to  tafee  Care  of  tl^efr  Scrp  Breed : 
^l&efc  our  iuife  anceftorg  pruuentlg  forcfeeittjj,  t^at  tljeg 
coulD  not  Abetter  talkc  earc  of  tljeit  oiMtt  jpoftejctt^,  ti)an 
Bj  alfo  talfemg  care  of  ttiat  of  tljeir  Hoffes. 

attB  of  fo  great  efteem  are  Horfes  in  t^e  ^^e  of  tf}£ 
Common  Hatu,  tt)at  iuljen  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  colttmitteti^ 
anp  great  ano  cnormoug  Crime,  l^i^  jpiinlfl^ment  igf  to 
]&at)e  l()tgi  Spurs  chopt  off  Avith  a  Clever,  bcmn;,  as!  Rafter 
Brafton  ioell  o!)feri3etl^;  unworthy  to  ride  on  a  Hbrfe. 

Littleton,  Seft.  315,  Taith.  3[f  ^enattt^  in  Comntott 
malfee  a  iLeafe,  referiitng  for  Ment  a  Horfe,  t^ej  fljaH  l^atie 
i)ttt  one  affile,  ifaecaufe,  faid  the  Book,  t^e  ilato  toill  not 
lUffer  a  Horfe  to  be  fevered.  S^notl^er  Argument  of  iu^iat 
liigb  Cftimatiotttl&e  iLaiu  malfeetl^  of  an^orfe- 

•But  80  tl&e  great  difference  feemetl^  not  to  te  10  ntuclfj 
tottcl^tng  t^e  fubftantfat  jpart,  Horfes,  let  U0  proceeo  to 
i^t  format  or  oefcripttbe  Part,  viz.  CB'^at  Uporfess  t§eg 
are  tl^at  come  iuitl^in  t^i^  TBeijueft. 

Colour^  are  commonly  of  various  Kinds  and  diffefent 
Sorts ;  of  ftiTjicTj  White  anti  Black  are  tl^e  tioo  C]t;treme^, 
anO  confeQUcntfj  comprehend  within  them  all  other  Colours 
whatlbever. 

13^  a  'Bequeft  tl^erefore  of  black  and  white  Horfes,  grey 
or  pyed  Horfes  may  well  pafs;  for  tol^en  tiuo  Crtreme^,  or 
remoteft  Cnag,  of  anp  tfjing  are  aeSifeti,  tl^e  iLait?,  i^ 
rommon  Sfntenflment,  iniii  intenQ  whatfoever  is  contained 
between  them  to  be  deviled  too> 
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'But  t1}e  prefent  Cafe  {0  kill  ftrottjer,  r^imino:  not  on!^ 
iDttljiit  t%t  %nu\mnzin»  'but  eifo  tl;«  iicrg  Hletter  of  tlje 

"Bp  t^e  CHorti  Black,  all  ti^c  l^rfrfe^-  ti&at  are  black  are 
devifed  ;  By  ti;e  ©LlcrO  White,  arc  DcbifeU  t!)(3le  tTjat  are 
"White ;  atio  t^  tl)t  faiTte  SnorQ,  iuft"^  tije  CHanjun^fon  €o- 
Jittlatttc.  And^  'bct^ten  ttjein,  the  Horfes  that  are  Biack 
and  White,  tyat  i^  to  la^  Pyed,  are  devifed  alfo. 

tlli^atCiJCr  f0  Black  and  White  is  Pyed,  anSi  inl^StgUer 
Is  Pyed  10  Black  and  White;  ergo.  Black  and  White  i0  Pyed, 
au5,  iJW  -verfa,  Pyed  !0  Blarck  and  White, 

5[f  tlfjerefore  Black  and  White  Horfcs  are  De&ifeU,  Pyed 
Hor(cs  Q>all  f  afs  by  fuch  Devift ;  but  Black  and  White  Hor- 
fes  are  deviled;    ergo,    the  PI.  fhall  have  the  Pyed  Horics. 

Catlyn  ^trmnt,    (pop  knxhU  afconttar?. 

Pour  le     djC    ?.Dfsti:tiff  Tnall    not  have    the  Pyed  Horfijs.by 

Defend.    Intendment ;  for    if  frp   ti}C  BXijUe   i)f  Black   snd 

White  Horfes^   trot  ClU^  MaCii   KltU  iC^ltC   JpOtfJeff, 

i?t!t  Sporfc0  cf  anp  Colour  ibetitseen  tf)dt  t\vo  CrtremeS 
JHity  pa  fa,  then  not  only  Pyed  and  Grey  Horfes,  but  al(o 
Red  or  Bay  Kories  would  pafs  likewifc  ;  which  would  be  abfurd, 
snd  againft  ^eafon.  Sntt  tt){0  10  atiotTjer  ftr-Oltg  2ivQnmtnt 
sn  )Lalu»  NihU,  quod  eft  control  rationcm,  eft  Hc'ttum;.  farJlea- 
fon  is  the  Life  of  the  Law,  nap  tlje  coinmon  Law  is  nothjng 
but  Reafbn:  ioljrc'ij  i0  to  l'£  linDrrltOoa  of  artificial  Perfedion 
.and -Realbn  fxitteu  ibtp  ioun;  "^stttap,  aitS  not  of  Man's  natu- 
lal  Reafon;  for  nemo  ruifcitur  artijex,  and  legal  Reafon  eft 
Jlimma  ratio;  atlB  t'^tZZiQXt  if  alf  tijC.J^^cafjjtl  ffjut  fg  Girygr- 
f£S  suto  fc  m^wi  different  l^t^M^  lacr^   v.'^itt'Q  iate  ^tif. 
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^c  coulfti  not  mikt  fucTi  a  Hlaiu  a0  tic  JLaln  of  England  ; 
Ijecaufe  Bp  maitp  '«)ucccffion0  of  ^500  it  Tja0  ticeit  ftjceo 
anD  vcUxt'u  b^  gratjc  ana  {earitcti  ^en ;  fo  ttjat  tl^e  ola 
T^ule  nta^  if  SieriftelS  in  it^  Neminem  oportet  efj'e  legibus  fapi- 
enliorem. 

a;^  tl^ntUtt  pyed  Horfcs  Ho  not  c«me  iuttTjitt  tTje  Sin- 
tcnamcnt  of  tljz  IScqucft,  fo  ncitTjer  Bo  t%t^  tcttljnt  tl^e 
Jlmer  of  ti;e  SUorn^. 

0  pyed  Horfe  t0  not  a  white  Horfe,  neitl&cr  tiS  a  pyed  a 
black  Horfe ;  I;otK  tfien  can  pyed  Horfes  come  unSer  tlje 
iaoi:li0  of   Black  and  white  Horfes? 

■Bcftlie^,  lis^crc  ^ttftom  T)at!)  suspteB  a  cevtafn  Uetcrmf- 
natc  il^amc  to  an^  one  tljing,  in  all  De&ffe^,  jTeofment^, 
ana  (55raut0,  that  certain  Names  fhall  be  made  ufe  of,  and  no 
uncertain  circumlocutory    Dcfcriptions    fiiiU    be    allowed  ;  foE 

Certainty  10  tge  JTattcr  of  "^iz^t,  ana  t%t  ^otTjei:  of  Sin- 
ftice. 

Le  refle  del  Argument  jeo  ne  pouvois  oyer,  car  ]eo  fui 
difturb  en  mon  place. 

%t  Coart  futt  Tcng:ement  en  Boulst'  ac  e*eft  fatter;  «£ 
Rp^e0  grana  aeliyerstion  «:u, 

SuBgment  fuit  Eonne  pour  U  j^l.  nifi  caufa. 

Motion  in  Arreft  of  Judgment,  that  the  pyed  Horfes  were 
Mares  ;   ana  tifZlVd'^m  an  Infpeaion  was  prayed. 

aSt  ttXX  tU  U  ^Otttt  advifare  vult. 
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CLERK  of   this  Parish. 


A  D  V  E  R  T  I  S  E  M  E  N  T. 

'The  Original  of  the  following  extraordinary  Trea- 
tife  conlifted  of  two  large  Volumes  in  Folio;  which 
might  juftly  be  entitled,  The  importance  of  a  Man 
to  himfelf:  But,  as  it  can  be  of  very  little  to  any 
body  befides,  I  have  contented  myfelf  to  give  only 
this  (liort  Abftradl  of  it,  as  a  Tafte  of  the  true 
Spirit  of  Memoir-JVrifers. 

IN  the  nam€  of  the  Lord,     'Amen,     I,    P.  P.  by 
the  Grace  of  God,  Clerk  of  this  Parilh,  writeth 
this  Hiftory. 

Ever  fince  I  arrived  at  the  age  of  dilcretion,  I 
*  had  a  call  to  take  upon  me  the  fundlion  of  a  Paridi- 
'  clerk ;  and  to  that  end,  it  feemed  unto  me  meet  and 
I  profitable   to  affociate  myfelf  with  the  Parifh-derks 
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of  this  Land  i  fjch  I  mean,  as  were  right  worthy  in 
their  calling,  men  of  a  clear  and  fweet  voice,  and 
of  becoiTjing  gravity. 

.Nov/  it  came  to  oafs,  that  I  was  born  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  AniiD  Dom'mi  1655,  the  year  wherein 
our  worthy  benefaflor,  Ef^|uire  Bret,  did  add  one 
Bell  to  the  ring  of  this  Parifh.  So  that  it  hath  been 
wittily  faid,  '^  That  one  and  the  fame  day  did  giv'e 
*'  to  this  our  Church  two  rare  gifts,  its  great  Bell 
*^  airi   it  s   Clerk. 

Even  when  I  was  at  fchool,  my  miftrefs  did  ever 
extol  me  above  the  reft  of  the  youth,  in  that  I  had 
a  laudable  voice.  And  it  was  further-more  obferved, 
that  I  took  a  kindly  afFedion  unto  that  Black  let- 
ter in  which  our  Bibles  are  printed.  Yea,  often  did 
I  exercife  myfelf  in  finging  godly  ballads,  fuch  as 
The  Lady  and  Death ,  The  Children  hi  the  Ifood,  and 
Chevy  Chace i  and  not  like  other  children,  in  lewd 
and  trivial  ditties.  Moreover,  while  I  was  a  boy,  I 
always  adventured  to  lead  the  Pfalm  next  after  Ma- 
fter  William  Harris,  my  predeceiTor,  who  (it  mufl 
be  confelled  to  the  Glory  of  God)  was  a  moil  ex- 
cellent Parifh- clerk  in  that  his  day. 

Yet  be  it  acknowledged,  that  at  the  age  of  fix- 
teen  I  became  a  Company  keeper,  being  led  into 
idle  converfation  by  my  extraordinary  love  to  Ring- 
ing ;  infomuch,  that  in  a  (hort  time  I  was  ac- 
quainted  with  evcrv  i<;t  of  bells  in  the  whole   coun- 
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try:  Ntither  could  I  be  prevailed  upon  to  abfent 
myfelf  from  Wakes,  being  called  thereunto  by  the 
•harmony  of  the  fteeple.  While  I  was  in  thefe  focie- 
ties,  I  gave  myielf  up  to  unfpiritual  paftimes.  Rich 
as  wreilling,  dancing,  and  cudgel-playing;  fo  that 
I  often  returned  to  my  father's  houfe  with  a  brokerr 
pate.  I  had  my  head  broken  at  Milton  by  Tho- 
mas Wyat,  as  we  played  a  bout  or  two  for  an  Hat, 
that  was  edged  with  filver  galloon.  But  in  the  year 
following  I  broke  the  head  of  Henry  Stubbs,  and 
obtained  an  hat  not  inferior  to  the  former.  At 
Ydverton  I  encountered  George  Cummins,  Weaver, 
and  behold  my  head  was  broken  a  fecond  time! 
At  the  wake  of  Waybrook  I  engaged  William  Sim- 
kin?,  Tanner,  when  lo!  thus  was  my  head  broken 
a  third  time,  and  much  blood  trickled  therefrom. 
But  I  adminiftred  to  my  comfort,  faying  within  my- 
ielf, "  What  man  is  there,  howfoever  dextrous  in 
*'  any  craft,  who  is  for  aye  on  his  guard  V  A  week 
after  I  had  a  bafe-born  child  laid  unto  me  ;  for  in  the 
days  of  my  youth  I  was  looked  upon  as  a  follower 
of  venereal  fantafies :  Thus  was  I  led  into  fin  by  the 
comelinefs  of  Sufannah  Smith,  who  firft  tempted  me, 
and  then  put  me  to  fhame ;  for  indeed  fhe  was  a 
maiden  of  a  feducing  eye,  and  pleafant  feature.  I 
humbled  myfelf  before  the  Juftice,  I  acknowledged 
^ny  crime  to  our  Curate  ;    and   to  do    away  mme  of- 
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'.fences,  and  make  ber  Tome  atonement,  was  joined  "to 

-her  in  holy  wedlock  on  the  fabbath-day  following. 

How    often    do   thofe  things    which    feem    unto   us 

■misfortunes,    redound    to    our     advantage!      For  the 

rv.tinifter   (who    had    long    looked    on  Sufanna  as   the 

?noft  lovely  of  his  parifhioners)  liked    fo  well    of  my 

demeanour,  that    he   recommended  me  to  the  honour 

of  leing   his  Clerk,   whicli  was   then   become    vacant 

iby  tha  deceafe  of  good  Mafter  William  Harris. 

Here  ends  the  firjl  ohapter ;   after  which  follow  fifty 
•^r  fixty  pages  of  his  ainours  in  gejieraly  and  that  parti' 
,€ular  one  with   Sufanna  his  prefent  wife ;    hut  I  pro^ 
ceed  to  chapter. the  Jiintb* 

No  fooner  was  I  eleifled  into  mine  office,  but  I 
"laid  afide  the  powder'd  gallantries  of  my  youth,  and 
became  a  new  man.  I  confidered  myfelf  as  in  fome 
^vife  of  ecclefiaftical  dignity,  fince  by  wearing  a  band., 
which  is  no  flnall  part  of  the  ornament  of  our 
Clergy,  I  might  not  unworthily  be  deemed  as  it  were 
a  flired  of  the  iinnen  vellment  of  Aaron. 

Thou  may'ii  conceive,  O  reader,  with  what  con- 
cern I  perceived  the  eyes  of  the  congregation  fixed 
upon  mc,  when  I  firft  took  my  place  at  the  feet  of 
the  Prieft.  When  I  raifed  the  pfalmi,  how  did  my 
voice  cuaver  for  fear  !  and  when  I  arraved  the 
-^loulders  of  the  Minifler  with  the  furplice,  how  did 
^fny  joiiits.t uem  hie  under  mel    1  faid    within   myfelfj 
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"  Remember,  Paul,  thou  fland'ft  before  men  of  high 
'^  worfliip,  the  wife  Mr  Jiifticc  Freeman,  the  grave 
*'  Mr  Juftice  Tonfon,  the  good  Lady  Jones,  and 
'^  the  two  virtuous  gentlewomea  her  daughters,  nay, 
'*  the  great  Sir  Thomas  Truby,  Knight  and  Baronet,. 
^'  and  my  young  mailer  the  Efquire,  who  fhall  one 
<*  day  be  Lord  of  this  Manor:''  Notwithftanding 
which,  it  was  my  good  hap  to  acquit  myfelf  to  the 
good  liking  of  the  whole  congregation;  but  the. 
Lord  forbid  I  (hould  glory  therein. 

T/^e  next  chapter   contahn   an    account   how  he   dif" 
charged  the  feveral  d  ities  of  his  office  .•  hi  particular  he- 
infijh  on  the  follovjing  : 

I  was  determined  to  reform  the  manifold  Corrup- 
tions and  Abufes  which  had  crept  into  the  Church. 

Firft,  I  was  efpecially  fevere  in  wliipping  forth 
dogs  from  the  Temple,  all  excepting  the  lap-dog  of 
the  good  widow  Howard,  a  fober  dog  which  yelped 
not,  nor  was  there  offence  in  his  mouth. 

Secondly,    I   did  even  proceed  to  morolenefs,   tho' 
fore  againft    my  heart,    unto  poor  babes,    in    tearing. 
from  them    the   half-eaten   apples  which  they  privily 
munch'd   at   Church.     But  verily  it  pity'd  me,    for  I 
remember'd  the  days  of  my  youth. 

Thirdly,  With  the  fweat  of  my  own  hands,  I  did 
make  plain  and  fmooth  the  dogs  ears  throughout  our 
great  Bible, 
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Fourthly,  The  pews  and  benches  which  were 
formerly  fwept  but  once  in  three  years,  I  caus'd 
every  Saturday  to  be  fwept  with  a  befom  and 
trimmed. 

Fifthly  and  laftly,  I  caufed  the  furplice  to  be 
neatly  darned,  wadied,  and  laid  in  frefh  lavender, 
-  (yea,  and  fometimes  to  be  fprinkled  with  rofe-water) 
and  I  had  great  laud  and  praile  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring Clergy,  forafmuch  as  no  parifh  kept  the  Mi- 
iiiRer  in  cleaner  linnen. 

Notwithpand'mg  the  fa  his  puhiick  cares,  in  the  ele- 
venth chapter  he  htforms  us  he  did  not  7iggle[i  his  iifual 
cccupations  as  a  handy  craftfman. 

Shoes,    faith    he,    did    I    make,    (and    if  intreated,' 
mend)    with    good    approbation.       Faces    alfo   did    I 
(Iiave,    and   I   clipped    the    hair.     Chirurgery    alfo    I 
pra61ifed  in  the  worming  of  Dogs;    but   to  bleed  ad- 
ventured   I    not,   except    the   poor.     Upon    this    my 
twofold  profefiTon,    there   pafled    among  men  a   mer- 
ry   tale   deletftable   enough    to    be    rehearfed  ;     How  ' 
that  being  overtaken  with   liquor  on    Saturday  even- 
ing,   I    fliav'd  the   Piieft   with    Spaniili    blacking    for 
flioes  inflead  of  a    wa(h-ball,    and    with    lamp-blatk 
Powder'd  his   perri\^ig.      But    thefe   were    fayings    of    il 
men,    delighting   in  their  own  conceits  more  than   in 
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the  truth.  For  it  is  well  known,  that  great  was  my 
care  and  fldll  in  thefe  my  crafts ;  yea,  1  once  had 
the  honour  of  trimming  Sir  Thomas  himfelf,  with- 
out fetching  blood.  Furthermore,  I  was  fought 
unto  to  geld  the  Lady  Frances  her  fpaniel,  which 
was  wont  to  go  aftray :  He  was  called  Toby,  that 
is  to  fay,  Tobias.  And  3dly,  I  was  entruded  with 
a  gorgeous  pair  of  (hoes  of  the  faid  Lady,  to  fet  an 
heel-piece  thereon ;  and  I  received  fuch  praife  there- 
fore, that  it  was  faid  all  over  the  pariiTi,  I  fhould  be 
recommended  unto  the  King  to  mend  (hoes  for  his 
Majefty:    whom  God  preferve !    Amen. 

The  rejl  of  this  chapter  I purpofely  omit,  for  it  imiji 
he  owned  that  wheit  he  fpeaks  as  a  Shoemaker  he  is  very 
ahfurd.  He  talks  of  Mofes'  i  pulling  off  his  flioes,  of  tan- 
7iing  tht  hides  oj  the  Bulls  of  Bafa72y  of  Simon  the  Tan- 
ner, etc.  and  takes  up  four  or  five  pages  to  prove  that 
when  the  y^pojlles  nnet-e  infiru^led  to  travel  without 
flioes,   the  precept  did  not  extend  to  their  fucceffors. 

The  next  chapter  relates  how  he  difcovered  a  Thief  with 
a  bible  and  key,  and  exp5rime?2ted  verfes  of  the  Pfalvis 
that  had  cured  Agues. 

J  pafs  over  ?nany  others  which  i?form  us  of  pari  ft?  af- 
fairs only,  fuch  as  oj  the  Succefion  o/'Curates;  a  lijl  of 
the  weekly  Texts ;   what  Pfalms  he  chofe  on  proper  oc- 
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cafwns ;  and  what  children  "were  born  and  buried :    the 
iaji  of  which  articles  he  concliidei  thus : 

That  the  fhame  of  women  may  not  endure,  I 
(peak  not  of  Baftards ,  neither  will  I  name  the  Mo- 
thers, although  thereby  I  might  deiight  many  grave 
women  of  thepariih:  Even  her  vvho  hath  done  pe- 
nance in, the  (heet  will  I  not  mention,  forafmuch 
as  the  church  hath  been  witnefs  of  her  difgrace: 
Let  the  father  who  hath  made  due  compolition  with 
the  Church-wardens  to  conceal  his  infirmity,  reft  in 
peace  j  my  pen  (hall  not  bewray  him,  for  I  alfo 
have  finned. 

The  next  chapter  contains  what  he  calls  a  great  Re^ 
volution  in  the  Churchy  part  of  which  I  tranfcrihe. 

Now  was  the  long  expe(5led  time  arrived,  when 
the  pfalms  of  king  David  (hould  be  hymn'd  unto 
the  fame  tunes  to  which  he  played  them  upon  his 
harp  :  (Co  was  I  informed  by  my  Singing-mafter,  a 
man  right  cunning  in  Pfalmody:)  Now  was  _  our 
over-abundant  quaver  and  trilling  done  away,  and 
in  lieu  thereof  was  inftituted  the  Sol-fa,  in  fuch 
guife  as  is  fung  in  his  Majefty's  chapel.  We  had 
London  finging  mailers  fent  into  every  parifh,  like 
unto  Excife-men  j  and  I  alfo  was  crdained  to  ad- 
join myfelf  unto  them,  though  an  unworthy  dif- 
ciplC;,     in   order  to    inftru(ft    my   fellow-parithioners 
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In  this  new  manner  of  Worfhip.  What  tho'  they 
accufed  me  of  humming  through  the  noftril,  as  a 
Sacbut  ?  yet  would  I  not  forego  that  harmony,  it 
"having  been  agreed  by  the  worthy  parifh-clerks 
of  London  ftill  to  preferve  the  fame.  I  tutored  the 
young  men  and  maidens  to  tune  their  voices  as  it 
were  a  pfaltery,  and  the  Church  on  the  Sunday  was 
■filled  with  thefe  new  Hallelujahs, 

Then  follow  full  feventy  chapters ,  ctintahiing  mi  exafi 
detail  of  the  Law-fuits  oj  the  Farfon  and  his  Pari/hio- 
ners  concerning  tythes,  and  near  a  hundred  pages  left 
hlankj  ^juith  an  earnsjl  defre  that  the  hiftory  might  be 
compleated  by  any  of  his  fucceiJbrs,  in  whole  time 
thefe  fuics  (hould  be  ended. 

The  next  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  Briefs 
read  in  the  church ,  and  the  funis  col  levied  upon  each. 
For  the  reparation  of  nine  churches,  collecled  at  nine 
feverai  times,  2  s.  and  yd.  i  For  fifty  families  ruined 
by  fire,  r  s.  |.  For  an  inundation,  a  King  Charles's 
groat  given  by  Lady  Frances,   etc. 

i;^  the  next  he  laments  the  difuje  of  Wedding-fermonSy 
and  celebrates  the  benefits  arifuig  fro?n  thofe  at  Funerals, 
cone  hiding  ivith  thefe  Words:  Ah  I  let  not  the  relations 
of  the  deceafed  grudge  the  fmall  expcnce  of  an  hat- 
band, a  pair  of  gloves,  and  ten  fiiillings,  for  the  fatis- 
■fa(5iion  they  are  fure  to  receive  from   a   pious   Divine, 
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that  their  father,  brother,  or  bolbm  wife,  are  certainly 
'in  heaven. 


In  another,  he  draws  a  panegyrick  on  one  Mrs  Mar- 
garet Wilkinsi  but  after  great  encoimums  concludes^  that 
notwithjlanding  all^  (he  was  an  unprofitable  veflel,  be- 
ing a  barren  woman,  and  never  once  having  furnifh- 
ed  God's  church  with  a  chriitening. 

We  find  in  another  chapter,  hoiv  he  was  much  flag' 
ger^d  In  his  belief,  and  d'tjlurhed  in  his  confcience,  by  an 
Oxford  fcholar,  who  had  proved  to  him  by  logick,  that 
Animals  might  have  rational,  nay,  immortal  fouls; 
but  how  he  was  again  conijorted  with  the  refection, 
that  if  fo,  they  might  be  allowed  chrillian  burial, 
and  greatly  augment  the  fees  of  the  parifh. 

In  the  two  following  -chapters  he  is  overpower'' d  with 
Vanity.  We  are  told,  how  he  was  conjlatitly  admitted 
to  all  the  feaJIs  and  banquets  of  the  Church- officers,  and 
the  fpeeches  he  there  made  for  the  good  of  the  pariJJy, 
How  he  gave  hi?2ts  to  you7ig  Clergy  777en  to  preachy  but 
above  all,  how  he  gave  a  'Text  for  the  'j^cth  ofjannary, 
which  Gccafoned  a  inofi  excellent  fcrmon,  the  merits  of 
which  he  takes  entirely  to  himfelf  He  gives  an  account 
of  a  conference  he  had  with  the  Vicar  concerfiing  the  Ufe 
of  Texts-  Let  a  preacher  (faith  he)  confider  the  af- 
fembly  before  whom  he  preacheth,  and  unto  them 
adapt  his  text.     Micah   the  iii^   and    \i''^   affordetli 
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good  matter  for  Courtiers  and  court-lerving  men. 
The  heads  of  the  land  judge  for  reward ;  a»d  the  people 
4herevf  judge  for  hire 'y  and  the  prophets  thereof  dlvms 
for  money  ;  yet  ivill  they  lean  upon  the  Lord,  and  fay , 
Is  not  the  Lord  among  us  P  Were  the  firft  Minifler  to 
appoint  a  preacher  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
would  not  he  be  wife  to  make  choice  of  theie  words  f 
^rive^  and  It  fl?all  be  given  imto  y-e.  Or  before  the 
Lords^  Giving  no  offence,  that  the  Minifry  be  not 
blamed,  2  Cor.  vi.  3.  Or  praifing  the  warm  zeal  of 
an  Adminilh-ation,  Who  maketh  his  Minijlers  a  faming 
fire,  Pfalm  civ.  4,  W^  omit  many  oth^r  of  his  texts^ 
as  too  tedious. 

From  this  period,  the  flyle  of  the  boak  rifes  extremely. 
Before  the  next  chapter  was  paJJed  the  Efigtes  of  Dr 
Sacheverel,  and  I  found  the  cPpofite  page  all  on  a  foam 
with  Politicks, 

We  are  now  (i^iys  he)  arrived  at  that  celebrated 
year,  in  which  the  Church  of  England  was  tried  ii^ 
the  perfoH  of  Dr  Sacheverel,  I  had  ever  the  in- 
terell  of  our  High- Church  at  heart,  neither  would  1 
at  any  feafon  mingle  myfelf  in  the  Cocieties  of  Fa- 
naticks,  whom  I  from  ray  Infancy  abhorred,  more 
than  the  Heathen  or  Gentile.  It  was  in  thefe  days 
I  bethought  myfelf,  that  much    profit    might   accru^e 

Vol.  IV.  F  f 
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unto  our  Parifli,  and  even  unto  the  Nation,  could 
there  be  adembled  together  a  number  of  chofen  men 
of  the  right  fpirit,  who  might  argue,  refine  and  de- 
fine, upon  high  and  great  matters.  Unto  this  pur- 
pofe,  I  did  inftitute  a  wetkly  Aflembly  of  divers 
worthy  men  at  the  Role  and  Crown  Alehoufe,  over 
whom  myfelf  (though  unworthy)  did  prefide.  Yea, 
I  did  read  unto  them  the  Poft-Boy  of  Mr  Roper, 
and  the  written  letter  of  Mr  Dyer,  upon  which  we 
communed  afterwards  among  ourfelves.  Our  fo- 
ciety  was  compofed  of  the  following  Perfbns ;  Ro- 
bert Jenkins,  Farmer ;  Amos  Turner,  CoUar-mak^r; 
George  Pilcocks,  late  Excifeman ;  Thomas  White, 
Wheel- Wright  5  and  myfelf.  Firft,  of  the  firft,  Ro- 
bert Jenkins, 

He  was  a  man  of  bright  parts  and  fiirewd  conceit, 
for  he  never'  fhoed  an  horfe  of  a  Whig  or  a  Fanatick, 
:  but  he  lamed  him  forely. 

Amos  Turner,  a  worthy  perfon,  rightly  efteemed 
among  us  for  his  fufFerings,  in  that  he  had  been  ho- 
noured in  the  (locks  for  wearing  an  Oaken  bough. 

Georoe  Pilcocks,  a  fufferer  alfo ;  of  zealous  arid 
'  laudable  freedom  of  Speech,  infomuch  that  his  oc- 
.  cupation  had  been  taken  from  him. 

Thomas  White,   of  good  repute  likewife,  for    that 
Ills  uncle,   by  the  Mother's  fide,   had  formerly   been 
'  fervitor  at  Maudling  college,   where  the  glorious  Sa- 
e.  cheverfcl  was  educatedt 
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Now  were  the  eyes  of  all  the  parilh  upon  thelc 
our  weekly  councils.  In  a  fhort  fpace,  the  Mi- 
nifter  came  among  us ;  he  fpake  concerning  us  and 
our  councils  to  a  multitude  of  other  Miniflers  at  the 
Vifitation,  and  they  fpake  thereof  unto  the  Minifiers 
at  London,  fo  that  even  the  Bifhops  heard  and 
marvelled  thereat.  Moreover,  Sir  Thomas,  memher 
of  Parliament,  fpake  of  the  fame  to  other  members 
of  Parliament;  who  {pake  thereof  unto  the  Peers  oF 
the  Realm.  Lo  !  thus  did  our  counfels  enter  into  the 
hearts  of  our  Generals  and  our  Law-givers;  and  from 
henceforth^  even  as  we  deviled,  thus  did  they, 

Jfier  tfnSf  the  luhole  book  is  tiirtted  on  afuddeji,from 
his  own  Life,  to  a  Hijiory  of  all  the  pubJick  Trafifa^iions 
of  Europe  J  compiled from.the  News-papers  oftho/e  times, 
1  could  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  this,  till  I  per- 
ceived at  lajl  [to  mynofmall  Aflonifhment^  that  all  the 
Meafures  of  the  four  lajl  years  of  the  Quetn,  together 
with  the  peace  at  Utrecht  which  have  been  ufually  at- 
tributed to  the  E '  of  O ,    -D- of  0 , 

Lords  H and  B' ,  and  other  great  men;  do  here 

mojl  plamly  appear^  to  have  been  wholly  owing  to  Robert 
'Jenkins,  Amos  Turnery  George  Pilcocks,  Thoinas  White^ 
kut  above  all,   to  P.  P, 

The  reader  may  be  fure  I  was  very  inquifitive  after 
this  extraordinary  writer,  ivho/e  work  I  have  here  ab- 
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JlraBed  J  took  a  journey  into  the  Country  on  purpofe; 
but  could  7iot  find  the  leaji  trace  of  him:  till  by  accident 
J  met  an  oldClergyjuan^  •who  faid  he  could  not  be  pofitive, 
hit  thought  it  might  be  o?ie  Paul  Phillips,  who  had  been 
(^ead  about  twelve  years.  Andupon  enquiry,  all  he  could 
learn  ofthatperfonfrorn  the  neighbourhood,  was.  That 
he  had  been  taken  notice  of  for  fwallowing  Loaches, 
And  re7ne7?iberedby  fome  people  by  a  black  and  white 
Cur  with  one  Ear,    that  conJla?itly  followed  him, 

in  the  Church-yardy    I  read  his  Epitaph f  faid  to  bff 
written  by  himfelf 

O  Reader,   if  that  thou  canll:  read^ 

Look  down  upon  this  Stone; 
Do  ail  we  can,  Death  is  a  maC;, 

.That  never  Iparetb  r.one. 
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OF    THE 


POET   LAUREATE, 


November  19,    1729. 


TH  E  time  of  the  eleflion  of  a  Poet  Laureate  be- 
ing now  at  hand,  it  may  be  proper  to  give 
fome  account  of  the  rltsi  and  ceremonies  anciently  ufed 
at  that  Solemnity,  and  only  difcontinued  through  che 
negledt  and  depeneracy  of  later  times.  Thefe  we 
have  extracted  from  an  hiftorian  of  undoubted  cre- 
dit, a  reverend  bi(hop,  the  learned  Paulus  Jovius ; 
and  are  the  fame  that  were  prasftifed  under  the  pon- 
tificate of  Leo  X.  the  great  reftorer  of  learning. 

As  we  now  fee^n  age  and  a  court,  that  for  the  en- 
couragement of  poetry,  rivals,  if  not  exceeds,  that  of 
this  famous  Pope,  we  cannot  but  wilb  a  refloration 
©fall  its  honours  to  pefy-y  the  rather,  fince  there  are 
fo  many  parallel  circumftances  in  the  per/on  who  was 
then  honoured  with  the  laurel,  and  in  h'lrn^  who  (io^ 
all  probability)  is  now  to  we^r  it. 


2SO  Of  th  POET  LAUREATE. 

I  fliall  tranflate  my  author  exadlly  as  I  find  it  m 
the  8 2d  chapter  of  his  Elogia  Vir.  Dod:.  He  be- 
gins with  the  charafler  of  the  poet  himfelf,  who 
was  the  original  and  father  of  all  Laureates,  and  cal- 
led Camillo.  He  was  a  plain  country-man  of  Apu- 
lia, (whether  ^  Jhcpherd qy  thre/hsr,  is  not  material.) 
^^  This  man  (fays  Jovius)  excited  hy  the  fame  of  the 
'^^  great  encouragement  given  to  poets  at  court,  and 
^*  the  high  honour  in  which  they  were  held,  came  to 
^^  the  city,  bringing  with  him  a  ftrange  kind  of  lyre 
"  in  his  hand,  and  at  leafi:  fome  twe?2tj,  thoufand  of 
<*  verfes.  All  the  wits  and  critics  of  the  court  flocked 
^'  about  him,  delighted  to  fee  2l  clowns  with  a  ruddy,> 
**  hale  complexion,  and  in  his  own  long,  hair,  fo  top  ' 
*'  full  of  poetry ;  and  at  the  firft  fight  of  him  all  a- 
^'  greed  he  was  born  to  be  Poet  Laureate  ^,  He  had 
^^  a  moft  hearty  welcome  in  an  ifJand  6f  the  river 
**  Tiber  (an  agreeable  place,  not  unlike  our  Rich- 
*'  mond)  where  he  was  firft  made  to  eat  and  drhib 
*^  plentifully f  and  to  repeat  his  Verfes  to  every  body. 
^'  Then  they  adorned  him  with  a  new  and  elegant 
'^  garland  compofed  of  vine-leaves ,  laiirely  and  braf- 
'^  fca  (^a.  (ort  of  cabbage)  fo  compofed,  lays  my  au- 
*'  thor,  emblematically,  Ut  tain  fales  quam  leside  ejus 
"  temulentia,  braffica  remedio  cohibenda^  notaretur. 
*'  He  was  then  faluted  hy  common  confent   with  the 

a  Apulus  pracpingui  vultu  alacer,  et  prolixc  eomatus»  oninino 
dJgnus  fefta  laurea  videretur.  , 
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**  title  of  archi-poetay  or  arch-poet y  in  the  ftyle  of  thofe 
^'  days,  in  ours,  Poet  Laureate.  This  honour  the 
*'  poor  man  received  with  the  moft  fenlible  demon- 
^'  flrations  of  joy,  his  eyes  drunk  with  tears  and  glad- 
*'  nefs  ^.  Next,  the  public  acclamation  was  ex- 
*'  prefTed  in  2i  canticle ^  which  is  tranfmitted  to  us,  as 
*^  follows: 

Salve,  brailicea  virens  corona, 

Et  lauro,   archipoeta,  pampinoque  ! 

Dignus  principis  auribus  Leonis. 

All  hail y  arch 'poet,  nvit h out  peer  ! 
Vine,  bay,  or  cabbage ,  fit  to  wear^ 
And  worthy  0^//^^  prince's  ear. 

From  hence  he  was  condudled  in  pomp  to  the  (7^^° 
pitol  of  Rome,  mounted  on  an  elephant,  thro*  the 
-fhouts  of  the  populace,  where  the  ceremony  en- 
ded. 

The  hiftorian   tells  us  further,    '^  That  at  his  in- 

"  trodu£lion  to  Leo,  he  not  only  poured  forth  ver- 
*'  fes,  innumerable,  like  a  torrent,  but  alfo  filing  them 

*^  with  ope7i  mouth.  Nor  was  he  only  once  introdu- 
■**  ced,  or   on  Jlated  days  (like   our  Laureates)  btit 

'*  made  a  companion  to  his  majlcr,  and  entertained  as 

b  Manantibus  pr^  gaudio  oculis. 
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*'  one  of  the  inftruments  of  his  ?m(}  elegant  pleafures, 
*'  When  the  prince  was  at  table,  the  poet  had  his 
*^  place  at  the  window.  When  the  prince  had  «  half 
*'  eaten  his  meat,  he  gai'e  with  his  own  hands  the 
**  reft  to  the  poet.  When  the  poet  drank,  it  was 
*^  out  of  the  prince's  own  fiaggon,  infomuch  (fays 
**  the  hiftorian)  that  thro'  fo  great  good  eating  and 
"  drinking  he  contracted  a  moil  terrible  gout.*' 
Sorry  I  am  to  relate  what  follows,  but  that  1  can- 
not leave  my  reader's  curiofity  unfatisfied  in  the  ca- 
taftrophe  of  this  extraordinary  man.  To  ufe  my  au- 
thor's words,  which  are  remarkable,  ?nortuo  Leons 
frojiigatij^ue  pnetisy  etc.  *'  When  Leo  died,  and  poets 
*^  were  no  more ; "  (for  I  would  not  underftand 
profifgatis  literally^,  as  if  poets  then  y^trt  profiigate) 
this  unhappy  Laureate  was  forthwith  reduced  to 
return  to  his  country,  where,  opprefled  with  old 
age  and  zoa-nt,  he  miferably  periihed  in  a  common 
hafpttaL 

We  fee  from  this  fad  conclufion  (which  may  be 
of  example  to  the  poets  of  our  time)  that  it  were 
happier  to  meet  with  no  encouragement  at  all,  to 
remain  at  the  plough,  or  other  lawful  occupation, 
than  to  be  elevated  above  their  condition,  and  taken 
out  of  the  common  means  of  life,  without  a  furer 
fupport  than  the  temporary ^  or  at  beft,  mortal  favours 
of  the  great.     It   was  doubtlefs  for   this  confidera- 

c  Semefis  opfoniis. 
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tlon  that  when  the  Royal  Bounty  was  lately  extend- 
ed to  a  rural  genius^  care  was  taken  to  fettle  It  upon 
him  for  life.  And  it  hath  been  the  pracftice  of  our 
Princes,  never  to  remove  from  the  ftation  of  Poet 
Laureate  any  man  wRo  hath  once  been  chofeh,  tho* 
never  fo  much  greater  Genius's  might  arife  in  his 
time.  A  noble  inftance,  how  much  the  charity  of 
our  monarchs  hath  exceeded  their  love  of  fame. 

To  come  now  to  the  intent  of  this  paper.  We 
have  here  the  whole  ancient  ceremonial  of  the  Lau- 
reate. In  the  firft  place,  the  crown  is  to  be  mixed 
with  vine-leaves f  as  the  vine  is  the  plant  of  Bacchus, 
and  full  as  elTential  to  the  honour,  as  the  butt  of  fack 
to  the  faiary. 

Secondly,  the  hra^ica  mufl  be  made  ufe  of  as  a 
<^ualifier  of  the  former.  It  fcems  the  cabbage  wa? 
antiently  accounted  a  remedy  for  drunkenjiefs  \  a  pow- 
er the  French  now  afcribe  to  the  onion,  and  (lyle  a 
foup  made  of  it,  foupe  d^Tvrogne.  I  would  recom- 
mend a  large  mixture  of  the  braffica,  if  Mr  Dennis 
bechofen;  but  if  Mr  Tibbald,  it  is  not  fo  nccef- 
fary,  unlefs  the  cabbage  be  fuppofed  to  fignify  the 
fame  thing  with  refpefl  to  poeti  as  to  taykrsy  viz, 
Jiealing,  I  fhould  judge  it  not  amifs  to  add  another 
plant  to  this  garland,  to  wit,  ivy.  Not  only  as  it 
anciently  belonged   to  poets  in   general^   but  as  it  h 
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-eiTsblematical  of  the  three  virtues  of  a    court   poetiti 
partkular;    it  is  creephig,   diriy,    and  dangling. 

In  the  next  place,  a  ca?2ticle  mufl  be  compofed 
and  fun^  in  laud  and  praife  of  the  new  poet.  If 
Mr  CiBBER  be  laureated,  it  is  my  opinion  np  man 
-can  ivrite  this  but  himfelf:  And  no  man,  I  am  fure, 
-can /i7g  it  fo  affedingly.  But  what  this  canticle 
■fnould  be,  either  in  his  or  the  other  candidate's  cafe, 
1  (hall  not  pretend  to  determine. 

Thirdly,  there  ought  to  be  a ///^/i^j^^exy,  or  e^itry 
of  the  poet :  To  lettle  the  order  or  proceilion  of 
Avhich,  Mr  Anstis  and  Mr  Dennis  ought  to  have 
a  conference.  I  apprehend  here  two  difficulties i 
one,  of  procuring  an  elephant ;  the  other  of  teaching 
the  poet  to  ride  him  :  Therefore  I  fhould  imagine  the 
next  animal  in  Gze  or  dignity  would  do  befl::  either 
a  77^.7/1?  or  a  large  afs ;  particularly  if  that  noble  one  , 
could  be  had,  whofe  portraiture  makes  fo  great  an 
ornai;nent  of  the  Dunc'iad,  and  which  (unlefs  I  am 
mifinformsd)  is  yet  in  the  park  of  a  nobleman  near 
this  city: — Unlefs  Mr.  Cibber  be  the  man;  who 
may,  with  great  propriety  and  beauty,  ride  on  a  dj'a- 
gon^  if  he  goes  by  land;  or  if  he  choofe  the  water, 
upon  one  of  his  o-'t^w  fvam  from  C.-efar  in  Egypt. 

\\' Q.  have  fpokcn  fulEciently  of  the  Cirsmmiy\  let 
.us  now  fpeak  of  the  qualifications  and  privileg'^s  of  the 
IL,aureate.  Firfl,  we  fee  he  mufl  be  able  to  make 
verfes  ext^iiipQrc,    and  to  pour   forth    innumerable,  'li 
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required.  In  this  I  doubt  Mr  Tibbald.  Secondly, 
he  ought  to  Jingy  and  intrepidly,  patuio  ore  ;  Here  I 
confefs  the  excellency  of  Mr  Cibber.  Thirdly,  he 
ought  to  carry  a  lyre  about  with  him  :  If  a  large  one 
be  tliought  too  cumberfome,  a  fmall  one  may  be 
contrived  to  hang  about  the  neck  like  an  order;  and 
be  very  much  a  grace  to  the  perfon.  Fourthly,  he 
ought  to  have  a  good  jlomachj  to  eat  and  drink  what- 
ever his  betters  think  fit;  and  therefore  it  is  ih  this 
high  office  as  in  many  others,  no  puny  conditutioii 
can  difcharge  it.  I  do  not  think  Cibber  or  Tie- 
bald  here  fo  happy  :  but  rather  a  ftanch,  vigorous^ 
feafon'd,  and  dry  old  gentlematiy  whom  I  have  in  my 
eye. 

I  could  alfo  wifh  at  this  juncture,  fjch  a  perfon  as 
is  truly  jealous  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  poetry  ;- 
no  joker,  or  trifler  ,  but  a  bard  in  good  e arm jl  ;  nay, 
not  amifs  if  a  critic,  and  the  better  if  a  little  o^/Zi- 
fiate.  For  when  we  confider  what  great  privileges 
have  been  loft  from  this  ofRce  (as  we  lee  from  the 
forecited  authentick  record  of  Jovius)  namely  thofe 
of  feedmg  f]-om  the  prince  s  tables  drinking  out  of  his 
oiun  fiaggoiiy  becoming  even  his  do^nejlick  and  cowpa- 
nmi\  it  requires  a  man  warm  and  reiolute,  to  be- 
able  to  claim  and  obtain  the  refloring  of  thefc  higli 
honours.  I  have  caufe  to  fear»  moft  of  tl\e  candi- 
dates would  be  liable,  either  through  the  influence 
of  minifters,   or  for  rewards   or   favours,   to   give   up 
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the  glorious  rights  of  the  Laureate :  Yet  I  am  n&t 
without  hopes,  there  is  opie,  from  whom  a./eriouj  and 
JJeadji  aflertion  of  thefe  privileges  may  be  expected; 
and,  if  there  be  fuch  a  one,  I  mufl:  do  him  the  jut 
tice  to  fay,  it  is  Mr  Dennis  the  worthy  prefident 
#f  our  fociety. 


(^37) 
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THpUGH  moft  things  which  are  wrong  in 
their  own  nature  are  at  once  confefled  and 
abfolved  in  that  fingle  word,  the  Cuftom ;  yet  there 
are  forae,  which  as  they  have  a  dangerous  tendency, 
a  thinking  man  will  the  lefs  excufe  on  that  very  ac- 
count. Among  thefe  I  cannot  but  reckon  the  com- 
mon practice  of  Dedicatio?is,  which  is  of  fo  much  the 
worfe  confequence,  as  'tis  generally  ufed  by  people  of 
politenefs,  and  whom  a  learned  education  for  the 
moft  part  ought  to  have  infpired  with  noS-ler  and 
jufter  fentiments.  This  proftitution  of  Praife  is  not 
only  a  deceit  upon  the  grofs  of  mankind,  who  take 
their  notion  of  charaders  from  the  Learned  ;  but  alfo 
the  better  fort  mull  by  this  means  lofe  fome  part  at 
lead  of  that  deGre  of  Fame  which  is  the  incentive 
to  generous  adions,  when  they  find  it  promifcuoufly 
beftowed  on  the  meritorious  and  undelerving.  Nay, 
the  author  himfelf,  let  him  be  fuppofed  to  have  ever 
fo  true  a  value  for  the  patron,  can  find  no  terms  to 
exprefs  it,   but  what   have   been  already  ufed,    and 
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rendered  fufpeded  by  flatterers.  Even  Truth  itfelf 
in  a  Dedication  is  like  an  honeft  man  in  a  difguife 
or  Vizor-Malque,  and  will  appear  a  Cheat  by  be- 
ing dreft  fo  like  onct  Though  the  merit  of  tlie  per- 
fon  is  beyond  difpute,  I  fee  no  reafon,  that  becaufe 
one  man  is  eminent,  therefore  another  has  a  right  to 
be  impertinent,  and  throw  praifes  in  his  face.  'Tis 
juft  the  reverfe  of  the  praaice  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, when  a  perfon  was  advanced  to  triumph  for 
his  fervices:  they  hired  people  to  rail  at  him  in  that 
Circumftance,  to  make  him  as  humble  as  they  could ; 
and  we  have  fellows  to  flatter  him,  and  make  him  as 
proud  as  they  can.  Suppofing  the  writer  not  to  bs 
mercenary,  yet  the  great  man  is  no  more  in  reafon 
obliged  to  thank  him  for  his  pi6]:ure  iri  a  Dedication,.'' 
than  to  thank  the  painter  for  that  on  a  fign-poftr- 
except  it  be  a  lefs  injury  to  touch  the  moft  facred.  part 
of  him,  his  chara»5ter,  than  to  make  fiee  widi  His 
countenance  only.  I  fiiould  think  nothing  juftified* 
me  in  this  point,  but  the  patron's  permiffion  before- 
hand, that  I  fliould  draw  him  as  like  as  I  could ;, 
whereas  mofl:  authors  proceed  in  this  affair  juft  as  a 
dawber  I  have  heard  of,  who  not  being  able  to  draw 
portraits  after  the  life>  was  ufed  to  paint  faces  at 
random^  and  look  out  afterwards  for  people  whom 
he  might  perfuade  to  be  like  them.  To  exprefs  my 
notion  of  the  thing  in  a  word :  to  fay  more  to  a  maa 
than  one  thinks^  with  a  profpe<5l  of  intereft,  is   di(lio- 
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Reit;  and  without  it,  foolifh.  And  whoever  has 
had  faccefs  in  fucb  an  undertaking,  muft  of  neceffity 
at  once  think  himfelf  in  his  heart  a  knave  for  hav- 
ing done  it,  and  his  patron  a  fool  for  having  be- 
lieved it.    .  ,  - 

I  have  fometlmes  been  entertained  with  confider- 
ing  Dedications  in  no  very  common  light.  By  ob- 
ferving  what  qualities  our  writers  think  it  will  be 
moft  pleafing  to  others  to  compliment  them  with, 
one  may  form  fome  judgment  which  are  moft  fo  to 
themfelves ;  and,  ia  confequence,  what  fort  of 
people  they  are.  Without  this  view  one  can  read 
v^ry  few  Dedications,  but  will  give  us  caufe  to 
wonder,  either  how  fuch  things  came  to  be  faid  at 
all,  or  how  they  were  faid  to  fuch  perfons.  I  have 
known  an  Hero  complimented  upon  the  decent 
majefty  and  ftate  he  alTumed  after  a  vi(3:ory ;  and 
a  nobleman  of  a  different  character  applauded  for 
his  condefcenfion  to  inferiors.  This  would  have 
fsemed  very  ftrange  to  m.e,  but  that  I  happened  to 
know  the  authors :  He  who  made  the  firft  compli- 
fHent  was  a  lofty  gentleman,  whofe  air  and  gait  dif- 
covered  when  he  had  pubiiHied  a  new  book;  and 
the  other  tippled  every  night  with  the  fellows  who 
laboured  at  the  prefs  while  his  own  writings  were 
working  off.  'Tis  obfervable  of  the  female  poets 
and  ladies  dedicatory,  that  there  (as  elfewhere) 
they  far  exceed  os  in  any  ftrain  or  rant.     As  beauty 
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is  the  tiling  that  fex  are  plcju'd  upon,  they  fpeak  of 
it  generally  in  a  more  elevated  ftyle  than  is  ufed  by 
the  men.  They  adore  in  the  fame  manner  as  they 
would  be  ydored.  So  when  the  authorefs  of  a  fa- 
mous modern  romance  begs  a  young  Nobleman's, 
permiflion  to  pay  him  her  kneeling  adorations y  I  am  far 
from  cenfuring  the  expreflion,  as  fome  Critics  would 
do,  as  deficient  in  grammar  or  fenfe ;  but  I  refled:, 
that  adorations  paid  in  that  pofture  are  what  a  lady 
might  expect  herfelf,  and  my,  wonder  immediately 
ceafes.  Thefe,  when  they  flatter  moft,  do  but  as  they 
would  be  done  unto  j  fcv  as  none  are  fo  much  con- 
cerned at  being  injured  by  calumnies,  as  they  who 
are  readieft  to  call  them  upon  their  neighbours ;  fo, 
'tis  certain  none  are  fo  guilty  of  flattery  to  others,  as 
thofe  who  mofl  ardently  defire  it  themfelves. 

What  led  me  into  thefe  thoughts,'  was  a  Dedica-  , 
tion  I  happened  upon,  this  morning  The  reader 
muft  underftand  that  I  treat  the  leaft  inftances  or  re- 
mains of  ingenuity  with  refpedl,  in  what  places  (b- 
ever  found,  or  under  whatever  circumfliances  of  dil- 
advantage.  From  this  love  to  letters  I  have  been  io  ^ 
happy  in  my  fearches  after  knowledge,  that  I  have 
found  unvalued  repofitories  of  learning  in  the  lining 
of  bandboxes.  I  look  upon  thefe  pafteboard  edi- 
fices, adorned  with  the  fragments  of  the  ingenious, 
with  the  fame  veneration  as  antiquaries  upon  ruined 
buildings,    whofe  walls     preferve    divers    infcriptions 
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and  names,  which  are  no  where  elfe  to  be  found  in  the 
world.     This  morning,    when    one  of  Lady  Lizard"'s 
nJaughters  was  looking  over  fome  hoods  and  ribands, 
brought  by  her  tirewoman,    with  great  care  and  dili- 
gence,   I  employed    no    lefs  in    examining  the   box 
which    contained    them ;   it  was  lined    with  certain 
fcenes  of  a  tragedy,  written  (as  appeared  by  a  part  of 
the  title  there  extant)  by  one  of  the  fair  fex.     What 
was  nioft  legible  was  the  Dedication;    which,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  largenefs  of  the  characters,    was   leaft  de- 
faced   by  thofe   Gothic    ornaments   of  flourifhes   and 
foliage,    wherewith    the   compilers    of  theie  fort   of 
ftru6lures  do  often  induftrioufly  obfcure  the   works  of 
the  learned.     As  much  of  it  as  1  could  read  with  any 
eaie,    i  fhall   communicate  to  the  reader,    as  foMowis. 
***    "  Though  it   is  a  kind  of  proplianation  to   ap- 
'^  proach   your   Grace    with  fo  poor  an  offering,   yet 
'*  when   I  refied   how  acceptable    a  fiicrifice   of  fiiTt 
^^  fruits    was   to   Heaven,    in    the  earlieft  and   pureil 
*'  ages  of  religion,    that  they  were  honoured  with  fo- 
^*  lemn  feafts,   and   confecrated  to   altars  by  a  Divine 
*'  command  ;***  Upon  that  confider-ation,    as  an   ar- 
**  gument  of  particular  zeal,   I  dedicate  ***'Tis  im- 
*^  poflible  to  behold  you    without   adorinjy ;   yet  daz- 
"  zled   and    aw'd   by   the   glory  that  furrounds  you, 
'^  men  feel  a  facred  powder,  that   refines  their   flames, 
^'  and  renders  them  pure  as  thofe  we  ought  to  offer 
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-'^  to  the  Deity.  **"**  The  fliriiie  is  worthy  the  divl- 
^*  nity  that  inhabits  it.  In  your  Graee  we  fee  what 
^^  woman  was  before  (he  fell,  how  nearly  allied  to 
*'*■  the  purity  and  perfe(fiion  of  Angels.  And  we 
^^  adore  and  bleis  the  glorious  work  !*' 

Undoubtedly  thefe,   and  other  periods  of  this  moft 
-pious  Dedication,    could    not   but   convince   the  Du- 
t  chefs  of  v/hatthe  eloquent  authorefs  ailures  her  at  the 
-€nd,  that  fhe  was  her  (ervant  with  moft  ardent  devo- 
tion.    I  think  this  a  pattern  of  acew  fort  of  ftyle,  not 
yet  taken  notice  of  by  the  Criticks,   which   is   above 
'the  fublime,   and  may  be  called  the  celeftial  ;   that  isj 
when  the  moft  facred  praifes  appropriated   to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Deity,    are  applied  to  a  mortal   of  good 
quality.     As  I  am  naturally  emulous,   I   cannot   but 
endeavour,  in  imitation  of  this  Lady,  to  be  the   in- 
ventor, or,  at  leaft,  the  firft  producer  of  a  new  kind 
of  Dedication,    very  different   from    hers   and    moft 
.others,   fmce  it^has  not. a  word  but  what  the  author 
religioufly  thinks  in  it.     It  may  ferve  for  aim  oft  any 
vbook  either  Profe  or  Verfe,   that  has,   is,   or  fhail  be 
;.pabUihedj    and  might  run  in  this  manner. 
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The   AUTHOR  to  Himfelf, 


Moft  Honoured  Sir, 

THESE  labours,  upon  many  confiderations, 
(o  properly  belong  to  none  as  to  you :  firft, 
that  it  was  your  mofl:  earaeft  deOre  alone  that  could 
prevrail  upon  me  to  make  them. publick  :  then,  as  I 
am  fecure  (from  that  conftant  indulgence  you  have 
ever  fhown  to  all  which  is  mine)  that  no  man  will  fa 
readily  take  them  into  proteflion,  or  fo  zealoufly  de- 
fend them.  Moreover,  there's  none  can  fo  foon  dif- 
cover  the  beauties  j  and  there  are  feme  parts,  whkh 
'lis  poUible  few  befides  yourielf  are  capable  of  uji-- 
derftandlng.  Sir,  the  honour,  a^edion,  and  value  I 
have  for  you  are  beyond  exprefiion;  as  great,  lam 
fure,  or  greater,  than  any  man  elfe  can  bear  you. 
As  for  any  defedls  which  others  may  pretend  to  dif- 
cover  in  you,  I  do  faithfully  declare  1  Was  never  able 
to  perceive  them ;  and  doubt  not  but  thofe  perfons 
are  a<5luated  purely  by  a  (pirit  of  malice  or  envy,  the 
infeparable  attendants  on  fhining  merit  and  parts, 
luch  as  I  have  always  efteemed  yours  to  be.  It  may 
perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  violence  to  mo- 
defty,  to  fay  this  to  you  in  publick  ;  but  you  may 
i  believe  me,  'tis  no  more  than  I  have  a  thoufand  times 
thought  of  you  in  private.     Might  I  follow  the  im- 
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pulle  of  my  foul,  there  is  no  fubje<5l  I  could  launch 
into  with  more  pleafure  than  your  panegyrick  .  But 
lince  fomething  is  due  to  modefty,  kt  me  conclude 
by  telling  you^  that  there's  nothing  I  fo  much  defire 
as  to  know  you  more  thoroughly  than  I  have  yet  the 
happinefs  of  doing.  I  may  then  hope  to  be  capable 
to  do  youfome  real  fervicej  but,  'till  then,  can  only 
aflure  you,  that  I  (hall  eontinue  to  be,  as  I  am  more- 
than  any  man  alive, 

Deareft  SIR, 

Tour  AffuBionate  Friend.,  and 

The  great  e J}  of  your  Admirers.^ 
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N^'  II.  Tuefday,   March  24. 

Hue  propius  me, 
Dum  doceo  infanire  omnes,    vos  ordine  adite. 

Hor.  Sat.  iii.  lib.  ii.  v.  8o> 


To  the  Guardian. 


SIR, 


<<  A  S  you  profeis  to  encourage  all  thofe  wh© 
''  jL\  any  way  contribute  to  the  Publick  Good,  I 
*'  flatter  myfelf  I  may  claim  your  Countenance  and 
"  Protedion.  I  am  by  Profeffion  a  Mad  Dodlor, 
*'  but  of  a  peculiar  Kind,  not  of  thofe  whole  Aim  it 
"  is  to  remove  Phrenzies,  but  one  who  makes  it  my 
*'  bufinels  to  confer  an  agreeable  Madnefs  on  my 
"  Fellow-Creatures  for  their  mutual  Delight  and  Be- 
"  ne5t.  Since  it  is  agreed  by  the  Philofophers,  that 
"  Happinefs  and  Miiery  conGft  chiefly  in  the  Im?igina- 
*'  tion,  nothing  is  more  neceffary  to  Mankind  in  ge- 
*'  neral  than  this  plealing  Delirium,  which  renders 
"  every  one  fjtisfied  with  himfelf^  and  perfuades  him 
that  all  others  are  ec^ually  fo. 


u 
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*'  I  have  for  feveral  Years,  both  at  home  and 
*^  abroad,  made  this  Science  my  particular  Study, 
'*  which  I  may  venture  to  fay  I  have  improved  in 
*'  almoft  all  the  Courts  of  Europe ;  and  have  rc- 
''  duced  it  into  fo  fafe  and  eafy  a  Method,  as  to 
"  praftife  it  on  both  Sexes,  of  what  Difpoiition, 
"  Age,  or  Quality  foever,  with  Succefs.  What  en- 
''  ables  me  to  perform  this  great  Work, .  is  the  Ufe 
**  of  my  Ohfequium  Catholkojif  or  the  Grand  Elixir ^  to 
*'  fupport  the  Spirits  of  human  Nature.  This  Re- 
''  medy  is  of  the  moft  grateful  Flavour  in  the  World, 
^'  and  agrees  with  all  Taftes  whatever.  'Tis  deli- 
*'  cate  to  the  Senfes,  delightful  in  the  Operation, 
*'  may  be  taken  at  all  Hours  without  Confinement, 
**  and  is  as  properly  given  at  a  Ball  or  Play-houfe, 
*'  as  in  a  private  Chamber.  It  reftores  and /  vivifies 
'*  the  moft  dejeded  Minds,  corrects  and  extradls  all 
'*  that  is  painful  in  the  Knowledge  of  a  Man's  kW» 
*^  One  Dofe  of  it  will  inftantly  difperfe  itfelf  through 
*'  the  whole  Animal  Syftem,  diflipate  the  firft  Mo- 
'^  tions  of  Diflrufl:  fo  as  never  to  return,-  and  &i  ex- 
'*  hilarate  the  Brain  and  rarify  the  Gloom  of  Re- 
^*  fledion,  as  to  give  the  Patients  a  new  flow  of  Spi° 
^'  rits,  a  Vivacity  of  Behaviour,  and  a  plealing  De- 
*'  pendence  upon  their  own  Capacities. 

"  Let  a  Perfon  be  never  fb  far  gone,  I  adviie 
"him  not  to  defpair;  even  though  he  has  been 
*'  troubled  many  Years  with  reftlels  Reflexions, 
*^  which  by  long  Negle<5ls  have  hardened  into  fettled 
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'^^^  Confideration.  Thofe  that  have  been  flung  with 
^*  Satire  mav  here  find  a  certain  Antidote,  which  in- 
*^  fallibly  difperfes  all  the  Remains  of  Poifon  that  has 
'*  been  left  in  the  Underllanding  by  bad  Cures.  It 
'^  fortifies  the  Heart  againft  the  Rancour  of  Pamph- 
"  lets,  the  Inveteracy  of  Epigrams,  and  the  Mortifica- 
*' tion  of  Lampoons;  as  has  been  often  experienced 
*<  by  feveral  Perfons  of  both  fexes,  during  the  Seafons 
*'  o£-Tunbridge f  and  the  Bath. 

'^  I  could,  as  further  Inftances  of  my  Succefs, 
•*i  produce  Certificates  and  Teftimonials  from  the 
<<  Favourites  and  Ghoftly  Fathers  of  the  moft  emi- 
"  nent  Princes  of  Europe;  but  (hall  content  myfelf 
'*  with  the  Mention  of  a  few  Cures,  which  I  have 
'^  performed  by  this  my  Grand  Umverfal  Rejioraf'we, 
**  during  the  Pradice  of  one  Month  only  fince  I  came 
<f  to  this  City. 


C     U    R    E    S 

In  the  Month  of  February,  1 71 30 

'*  George  Spondee,  Efq;  Poet,  and  Inmate  of 
*^  the  Parifh  of  St  Paul's,  Covent-Garden,  fell  in- 
*^  to  violent  Fits  of  the  Spleen  upon  a  thin  Third 
**  Night.  He  had  been  frighted  into  a  Vertigo  by 
'*  the  Sound  of  Cat-calls  on  the  firft  Day  ;  and 
'**the  frequent    Hiflings  on    the  Second  made  him 
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''  unable  to  endure  the  bare  Pronunciation  of  tbc 
^*  Letter  S.  1  fearched  into  the  Caufes  of  his  Dif- 
*^  temper ;  and  by  the  Prefcription  of  a  Dole  of 
^'  my  Ohfiqinumf  prepared  fiamdum  Artenij  recover- 
^^  ed  him  to  his  natural  State  of  Madnels.  I  caft 
^^  in  at  proper  Intervals  the  Words,  ///  lajls  of  the 
^'  Town,  Envy  of  Cnticks,  bad  Performance  of  the 
*^  Jailors,  and  the  like.  He  is  fo  perfedly  cured, 
"  that  he  has  promifed  to  bring  another  Play  upon 
*'  the  Stage  next  Winter. 

''  A  Lady  of  profefTed  Virtue  of  the  Parifh  of 
*'  St  James's,  Weflminfter,  who  hath  defired  her 
^'  Name  may  be  concealed,  having  taken  Offence 
^*  at  a  Phrafe  of  double  Meaning  in  Converfation, 
•^^  undifcovered  by  any  other  in  the  Company,  fud- 
**  denly  fell  into  a  cold  Fit  of  Modefty,  Upon  a 
"  right  Application  of  Praife  of  her  Virtue,  I  threw 
**  the  Lady  into  an  agreeable  waking  Dream,  fet*- 
*^  tied  the  Fermentation  of  her  Blood  into  a  Warm 
^'  Charity  fo  as  to  make  her  look  with  Patience  on 
*'  the  very  Gentleman  that  offended. 

^'  Hilaria,  of  the  Parifh  of  St  Giles's  in  the 
**  Fields,  a  Coquette  of  long  Pra(flice,  was  by  the 
<^'  Reprimand:  of  an  old  Maiden  reduced  to  look 
*^  grave  in  Company,  and  deny  herfelf  the  Play 
'^  of  the  Fan.  In  fhort,  flie  was  brought  to  fuch 
"  melancholy  circumft:ances,  that  fhcx  would  fome- 
*^  times  unawares  fall  into  Devotion  at  Church.  I 
^*  advifed  ber  to  take  a  few  hmoct-nt   Freedoks  with 
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"  Qccafional  Kijfes,  prefcribed  her  the  Exsrctfe  of  ths 
"  Eyes,  and  immediately  raifed  her  to  hex  former 
*'  State  of  Life.  She  on  a  fudden  recovered  her 
**■  Dimples,  furled  her  Fan,  threw  round  lier  Glan- 
<*  ces,  and  for  theie  two  Sunda)'s  lafi:  paft,  has 
*'  not  once  been  feen  in  an  attentive  Pofture.  This 
*^  the  Church- Wardens  are  ready  to  att^ft  upon 
'<  Oath. 

'*"  Andrew  Terror ,  of  the  Middle-Temple,  Mo= 
'^  hock,  was  almoft  induced  by  an  aged  Bencher  of 
'^  the  fame  Houfe,  to  leave  off  bright  Converfation, 
*'  and  pore  over  Coke  upon  LittletOTi.  He  was  fo  ill 
'^  that  his  Hat  began  to  flap,  and  he  was  leen  one 
"  Day  in  the  lafl  term  at  Weftminfter-Hall.  This 
**  Patient  had  quite  loft  his  Spirit  of  Contradiction; 
"  I,  by  the  Diftillation  of  a  few  of  my  vivifying 
"  drops  in  his  Ear,  drew  him  from  his  Lethargy. 
^*  and  reftored  him  to  his  ufual  vivacious  Mifun- 
*^  derftanding.  He  is  at  preient  very  eaiy  in  his 
**  Condition. 

"  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  Recital  of  the  innu= 
'^  merable  Cures  I  have  performed  within  Twenty 
*'  Days  lad  paft ;  but  rather  proceed  to  exhort  all 
'*  Perfons  of  whatever  Age,  Complexion,  or  Qua- 
"  lity,  to  take  as  foon  a?  poftible  of  this  my  Intel- 
'*  le<5lual  Oil ;  whi'ch  applied  at  the  Ear  feizes  all 
*'  the  Senfes  with  a  moft   agreeable  Tranfport,  anti 

Vol.  IV.  I  i 
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"^^  difcovers  its  ElTe^ls,  not  only  to  the  SatisfadioE  . 
^^  of  the  Patient,  but  all  who  converfe  with,  attend 
^*  upon,  or  any  way  relate  to  him  or  her  that  receives 
*'  the  kindly  infevfcion.  It  is  often  adminiftred  by 
'^^  Chamber-Maids,  Valets,  or  any  the  moft  igno- 
*' rant    Domeftic;     it    being    one    peculiar    Excel- 

^'  lence  of  this  my  Gil,  that  'tis  moft  prevalent,  the 
^'  more  unflvilful  the  Perfon  is,  or  appears,  who  ap- 
^'  plies  it.  It  is  abfolutely  necefTary  for  Ladies  to 
'^  take  a  ?Dt>fe  of  it  juft  before  they  take  Coach  to 

'  'f'  go  a  vifiting. 

**  But  I  offend .  the  publick,  as  Horace  faid,  when 
^'  I  trefpafs  on  any  of  your  Time.  Give  me  leave 
*^^  then,  Mr  Irondde,  to    make  you   a  prefent  of  a- 

■  **  drachm  or  two  of  my  Oil  ;  though  I  have  caufe 
"^^  to  fear  my  prefcriptions   will   not  have  the   effe^' 

'  ^^  upon  you    I  could   wifii.     Therefore  I  do  not  en- 

■^^  deavour  to  bi-ibe  you  in  my  Favour  by  the  Pre- 
•^'fent   of  my   Oil,  but   wholly   depend  upon  your 

•  *^' publick  Spirit     and    Geaerofity  ;     which    I    hope, - 

^^*  will  recommend  to   the   World   the  ufeful  endea- 

*^^  vours  of, 

^    7    R, 

'.Tourmbjl .Obedie7it,  mofi  Faithful,  mo fl  Devoted , . 
mojl  Humble  Servant  and  Admirer, 
GNATHO. 

*^*  Bevvtare  of  Counterfeits,   for  fuch  are  abroad. 
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<^  N.  B.  I  teach  the  Arcana  of  my  Art  at  reafon- 
^*  able  rates  to  Gentlemen  of  the  Univerfities,  who= 
"  defire  to  be  qualified  for  writing  Dedications ;  and 
*'  to  young  Lovers  and  Fortune-hunters,  to  be  paid 
"at  the  day  of  Marriage.  I  inftrudl  perfons  of 
*'  bright  Capacities  to  flatter  others,  and  thofe  of  the 
*'  meaneft  to  flatter  themfelves. 

''  I  was  the  firft  Inventor  of  Pocket  Looking-: 
«  Glafl'eso 


N**  40.        Monday,  April  27,  1713. 

Being  a  Continuation   of  fome  former  "Papers  Gn  th^ 
Subject  of  Pastorals. 

Compulerantque  greges  Corydon  et  Thyrfis  in  unum  i 
Ex  illo  Corydon^  Corydcn  efl:  tempore  nobis. 


I.  y  Defigned  to  have  troubled  the  reader  with  np 
1.  further  difcourles  of  Paflioral  ;  but  being  in- 
formed that  I  am  taxed  of  partiality  in  not  mention- 
ing an  Author  whofe  Eclogues  are  publifhed  in  the 
fame  volume  with  Mr  Philips's,   I  (hall   employ  this 
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paper  in  Obfervations  upon  him,  written  in  tlie  free 
Spirit  of  Criticifm,  and  v^'ithout  any  apprehenfion 
of  offending  that  Gentleman ;  whole  chara(5ler  it  is, 
that  he  takes  the  greatefi:  care  of  his  works  before 
they  are  publifhed,  and  has  the  leaft  concern  for 
them  afterwards. 

2.  I  have  laid  it  down  as  the  firft  rule  of  Paftoral, 
that  its  idea  fhould  be  taken  from  the  manners  of 
the  Golden  Age,  and  the  Moral  formed  upon  the 
Reprefentation  of  Innocence ;  *tis  therefore  plain  that 
any  deviations  from  that  defign  degrade  a  Poem, 
from  being  truly  paftoral.  In  this  view  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  Virgil  can  only  have  two  of  his  Eclogues 
allowed  to  be  fuch :  his  firft  and  ninth  muft  be  re- 
fe(51ed,  becaufe  they  defcribe  the  ravages  of  armies, 
and  oppreffions  of  the  innocent  ;  Corydon^s  crimi- 
rsal  padion  for  Alexis  throws  out  the  fecond ;  the 
calumny  and  railing  in  the  third  are  not  proper  to 
that  ftate  of  concord  ;  the  eighth  reprefents  unlaw- 
ful ways  of  procuring  love  by  inchantments,  and  in- 
troduces a  (hepherd  whom  an  inviting  precipice 
tempts  to  felf-murder :  As  to  the  fourth,  lixth,  and 
tenth,  they  are  given  up  by  ^  Heinlius,  Salmafius, 
Rapin,  and  the  crrJcks  in  general.  They  likevvife 
©bferve  that  but  eleven  of  all  the  IdyHia  of  Theocritus 
are  to  be  admitted  as  paftorals:  and  even  out  of  that 
Bumber  the  greater  part  v.'ill  be   excluded  for  one  or 

h  See  Rapin  de  Carna,  Par.  iii. 
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other  of  the  reafons  above-mentioned.  So  that  when 
I  remarked  in  a  former  paper,  that  Virgil's  eclogues, 
taken  all  together,  are  rather  fele<5t  Poems  than  Pa- 
ftorals ;  I  might  have  faid  the  fame  thing  with  no 
lefs  truth  of  Theocritus.  The  reafon  of  this  I  take 
to  be  yet  unobferved  by  the  cri ticks,  viz.  They  ne- 
ver meant  them  all  for  paftorals. 

Novi'  it  is  plain  Philips  hath  done  this,  and  in  that 
particular  excelled  both  Theocritus  and  Virgil. 

g.  As  (implicity  is  the  diilinguifhing  chara^lerif- 
tic  of  Paftoral,  Virgil  hath  been  thought  guilty  of 
too  courtly  a  ftyle;  his  language  is  perfevftly  pure, 
and  he  often  forgets  he  is  among  peafants.  I  have 
frequently  wondered,  that  fince  he  was  fo  conver- 
fant  in  the  writings  of  Ennius,  he  had  not  imitated 
the  rufticity  of  the  Doric  as  well  by  the  help  of  the 
old  obfoletc  Romaa  language,  as  Philips  hath  by  the 
antiquated  Englifh  :  For  example,  might  he  not 
bave  faid  quoi  inftead  of  cut  ;  quoijum  for  cujum  ;  volt 
for  vult^  &c.  as  well  as  our  modern  hath  ivelladay  for 
iila*f  luhileome  for  of  old^  make  mock  for  deride ,  and 
ivitle/s  youtigltngs  for  [wipie  iarubs,  &c.  by  which 
means  he  had  attained  as  much  of  the  air  of  Theocri- 
tus as  Philips  hath  of  Spencer. 

4.  Mr  Pope  hath  fallen  into  the  fame  error  with 
Virgil.  His  clowns  do  not  converfe  in  all  the  (im- 
plicity proper  to  the  country:  His  names  are  bor- 
rowed from  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  which  are  im- 
proper to  the  fceue  of  his   paftorals.     He  introduces 
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Daphnis,  Alexis,  and  Thyrfis  on  Britifh  plains,  as' 
Virgil  had  done  before  him  on  the  Mantuan  :  Where- 
as Philips,  who  hath  the  ftrifteft  regard  to  pro- 
priety, makes  choice  of  names  peculiar  to  the 
country,  and  more  agreeable  to  a  reader  of  delica- 
cy ;  fuch  as  Hobbinol,  Lobbin,  Cuddy  and  Coliis 
Clout. 

5.  So  eafy  as  paftoral  writing  may  feem  (in  the 
fimplicity  we  have  defcribed  it)  yet  it  requires  great 
reading  both  of  the  ancients  and  moderns,  to  be  a 
mafter  of  it.  Philips  hath  given  us  manifeft  proofs- 
of  his  knowledge  of  books.  It  muft  be  confefled  his 
competitor  hath  imitated  fame  fingle  thoughts  of  the 
ancients  well  enough  (if  we  confider  he  had  not  the- 
happinefs  of  an  Univerfity  education)  but  he  hath 
difperfed  them  here  and  there,  without  that  order  • 
and  method  which  Mr  Philips  obferves,  whofe  whols 
third  paftoral  is  an  inftance  how  well  he  hath  ftu- 
died  the  fifth  of  Virgil,  and  how  judicioufly  reduced 
Virgil's  thoughts  to  the  ftandard  of  Paftoral ;  as  hir 
contention  of  Colin  Clout  and  the  Nightingale  fhows 
with  what  exaftnefs  he  hath  imitated  every  line  in 
Strada. 

6.  When  I  remarked  it  as  a  principal  fault,  to  in- 
troduce fruits  and  flowers  of  a  foreign  growth,  in  de- 
fcriptions  where  the  fcene  lies  in  our  own  country,  I 
did  not  defign  that  obfervation  (houhl  extend  alfo  to 
animals,  or  the  fenfitive  life;  for  Mr  Philips  hath 
with  great  judgment  defcribed   Wolves   in  England 
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in  his  firft  paftoral.  Nor  would  I  have  a  poet  fla- 
vifhly  confine  himfelf  (as  Mr  Pope  hath  done)  to  one 
particular  Seafon  of  the  year,  one  certain  Time  of 
the  day,  and  one  unbroken  Scene  in  each  eclogue. 
'Tis  plain  Spencer  neglected  this  pedantry,  who  m 
his  paftoral  of  November  mentions  the  mournful 
Song  of  the  Nightingale, 

Sad  Philomel  her  fong  In  tears  doth  fleep. 

And  Mr  Philips,  by  a  poetical  creation,  hath  raifed 
up  finer  beds  of  flowers  than  the  nioft  induftriocs 
gardener  j  his  rofes,  endives,  lilies,  king-cups,  and 
daffidils,  blow  all  in  the  famefeafon. 

7.   But  the  better  to  difcover  the  merits  of  our  two 

contemporary  Paftoral  writers,   I  fhall  endeavour  to 

•  3raw  a  parallel  of  them,    by  fetting  feveral  of  their 

paj-ticular  thoughts  in  the  fame  light,    whereby  it  ^^ill 

be  obvious  how  much  Philips  hath  the  advantage. 

With  what  flmplicity  he  introduces  two  fhepherds 
finging  alternately  ? 

Hobb.  ComCy  Rofalmd,   O  come,  for  without  thee 
What  pleafure  can  the  country  have  for  me? 
€ome,    Rofal'tndy   0  come  \  my  hrinded  kine, 
My  fnowy  fhtep,  my  farm  and  ally  is  thine, 

^'Lanq.    Come,  Rofalind,  0  come ;   here  fl?ady  bowers^ 
Here  are   cool  fountains ^   and  here  fpringing 
fiowerSf 
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Corns,   Rofal'ind  ;    hers   sver  let  us  Jiay, 
Andfwsetly  wajie  our  livS'long  tune  away. 

Our  other  paftoral  v/riter,  in  expreffing  the  fame 
thought,  deviates  into  downright  Poetry  ; 

Streph.  Jnfpr'mg  the  fie  ids,    hi  /Suttimn  hills  1  kve, 
At  morn  the  plains,   at  noon  the  Jhady  grove, 
But  Delia  always ,-  forc''d  from  Dead's  fight, 
Nor  plains  at  morn,  nor  groves  at  noon  delight, 

Daph.  Sylvia* s  like  Aututnn  ripe,  yet  mild  at  May^ 
More  bright  than  nQon^  yet  frejh  as  early  day\ 
Ev''nfpring  difpleafes,  'u,hen /he  fhines  not  here. 
But  blefl  with  her,    *tis  Spring  throughout  the 
year. 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  authors,  two  Hiephertls  thus 
innocently  defcribe  the  behaviour  of  their  mif- 
treifes  ; 

Hobb.  As  Marian  hath'd,  by  chance  I paffed  by. 

She  blufh'd,   and  at  me  cafl  a  fide-long  eye  : 
Thenfwift   beneath  the  cry jlal  wave  Jhe  try^d 
Her  beauteous  form,    but  all  in  vain,  to  hide, 

Lanq.  As  I  to  cool  77ie  bath'd  one  fultry  day. 
Fond  Lydia  lurki?ig  in  the  fedges  lay. 
The  wanton  laugh' d,  andfeem'd  in  hafe  to  fy  | 
Tet  often  flopped,  and  often  turned  her  eye. 
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The  other  modern   (who  it  muft   be  confefied  hath 
&  knack  of  verhfying) hath  it  as  follows; 

Streph.  Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain  ^ 

Then,  hid  hi  JJjades,  eludes  her  eager  fiuain', 
Bt(t  feigns  a  haiigh,    to  fse  me  fearch  around^ 
And  by  that  Laugh  the  ivilling  fair  is  found* 

Daph.  The  fprightly  Sylvia  trips  along  the  green. 

She  runs  J  but  hopes  fhe  does  not  run  unfeen. 

While  a  kind glaiice  at  her  purfuer  flies, 

How  much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes! 

There  is  nothing  the  writers  of  this  kind  of  poetry 
ar€  fonder  of  than  defcriptions  of  paftoral  Prefents. 
^Philips  fays  thus  of  a  Sheep-hook, 

Of  feafori'dslm',   tuhere  fiuds  ofbrafs  appear^ 
To  fpsak  the  giver's  na^ne,  the  mmih  and  year ; 
The  hook  of  pi^lj/h'd  flee  I,  the  hajidle  turn  dp 
A?id  richly  by  the  graver'* s  /kill  adorn'' d. 

The  other  of  a  bowl  embofied  ,svith  figures  i 

ivhere  wanton  ivy  tivines, 
^nd  Jwelling  clujlers  bend  the  curling  vims :. 

roL.  IV.  K  k 
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Four  figures  rifngfrcrm  the  work  appear, 
.^he  various  feaf on  s  of  the  rolling  year ', 
A?id  what  is  that  which  bitids  the  radiant  jky,^ 
Where  twelve  bright  figns  in  beauteous  order  lie? 

The  fimplicity  of  the  fwain  in  this  place,  who  for- 
"gets  the  name  of  the  Zodiack,  is  no  ill  imitation  of 
'Viruil:    but   how   much   more  plainly  and   unafFedl- 

edly  would  Philips  have  drelTed    this    thought   in  his 

Doric  \ 

And  "what  that  hight^  which  girds  the  welkin  Jheen, 
Where  twelve  gay  figns  in  meet  array  are  feenP 

If  the  reader  would  indalge  his  curiofity  any  fur- 
ther in  the  comparifon  of  particulars,  he  may  read 
the  firft  pafloral  of  Philips  with  the  fecond  of  his 
contemporary;  and  the  fourth  and  fixth  of  the  for- 
.  nier  with  the  fourth  and  firft  of  the  latter ;  where  fe- 
veral  parallel  places  will  occur  to  every  one. 

Having  now  fliown  fome  parts,  in  which  thefe 
two  writers  may  be  compared,  it  is  a  juftice  I  owe 
to  Mr  Philips  to  difcover  thofe  in  which  no  man 
can  compare  with  him.     Firft,   That  beautiful  rufti- 

^city,    of  which  I  (hall  only  produce  two  inftances-out 

'  of  a  hundred  not  yet  quoted. 
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0  wofulday!   O  day  of  woe!  quoth  he. 
And  wojul  I,   iioho  live  the  day  to  fee  I 

The  fimpljcity  of  diilion,  the  melancholy  flowing 
of  the  numbers,  the  folemnity  of  the  found,  and 
the  eafy  turn  of  the  words  in  this  Dirge  (to  make 
ufe  of  our  author's  expreffion)  are  extremely  ele-i 
gant. 

In  another  of  his  paftorals,  a  (hepherd  utters  a 
Dirge  not  much  inferior  to  the  former,  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

Ah  me  the  luhile  I  ah  me  !   the  luckbfs  day^ 
Ah  lucklefs  lad  !   the  rather  might  I  fay  ; 
Ah  filly  I !   more  filly  than  my  fheep. 
Which  on  the  fioivry  plai?2S  I  once  did  keep o 

How  he  ftill  charms  the  ear  with  the(e  artful  repe- 
titions of  the  epithets  J  and  how  fignificant  is  the 
laft  verfe  !  I  defy  the  moft  common  reader  to  re- 
peat them,  without  feeling  Tome  motions  of  com- 
paffion. 

In  the  next  place,  I  (hall  rank  his  Proverbs,  jn 
which  I  formerly  obferved  he  excels;  For  exam- 
ple: ^ 
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A  rollhig  jlone  h  ev^r  hare  ofmofs ;. 

A?idj  to  their  cojlf  green  years  old  proverbs  crofs-; 

>- He  that  late  lies  down,  as  late  mil  rife. 

And  Jluggard- like,  till  tioon- day  fjioaring  lies >. 

Jgainf}  Ill-luck  all  cujming  forejighi  fails  ; 
Whether  we  feep  or  ivaks,   it  naught  avails, 

' — — Nor  fear,  from  upright  fentence,    wrong, 

Laftly,  his  elegant  Diale<5i',  which  alone  might 
prove  him  the  eldeft  born  of  Spencer,  and  our  only 
true  Arcadian.  I  fiiould  think  it  proper  for  the  Ss- 
veral  writers  of  Paftora),  to  conline  themfelves  ta 
their  feverar  Counties.  Spencer  feems  to  have  beeft 
of  this  opinion  :  for  he  hath  laid  the  feene  of  one  of 
his  Paftorals  in  Wales;  where  with  all  limplicity 
natural  to  that  part  of  our  ifland,  one  ftiepherd  bid& 
the  other  good  morrow,  in  an  unuiual  and  elegaHt 
siianner : 

Diggon  Davy,  J  hid'hur  Cod^day  t 
Or  Diggon  hiir  is,   or  I  miff  ay. 

Diggon  anfwers : 

Hur  was  hur,  while  it  was  day-light ;; 
Mut  mw  hur  is  a  mafi  wretched  wight y  etCo 
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But  the  moft  beautiful  example  of  this  kind  that 
I  ever  met  with,  is  in  a  very  valuable  piece  which 
I  chanced  to  find  among  fame  old  manufcripts,  en- 
tituled,  A  Padoral  Ballad :  which  I  think,  for  its 
nature  and  fimplicity,  may  (notwithftanding  the  mo- 
defty  of  the  title)  be  allowed  a  perfevfl  PalVoral.  It 
is  compofed  in  the  Somerletfhire  dialev5t,  and  the 
names  fuch  as  are  proper  to  the  country  people.  It 
may  be  obferved  as  a  further  beauty  of  this  Paftoral, 
the  words  Nymph,  Dryad,  Naiad,  Fawn,  Cupid,  or 
Satyr,  are  not  once  mentioned  throughout  the  whole» 
I  (hall  make  no  apology  for  inferting  fome  few  lines 
€)f  this  excellent  piece.  Cicily  breaks  thus  into  the 
fubje(fl',   as  (he  is  going  a  milking : 

Cicily-  Rager,  ge  vetch  tha  ^  Kee,  or  elfe  tha  Zim 
Will  quite,  ht  go,  bsvore  c^have  half  a  don, 

Roger.  Thou  Jhouldji  not  ax  ma  tweece,  hut  Tve  a  hee 
To  dreve  our  bull  to  bull  tha  Parfon*s  Kee» 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  v/hole  dialogue  is 
formed  upon  the  palTion  of  Jealoufy  ;  and  his  men- 
tioning the  Parfon'siKine,  naturally  revives  the  jea- 
loufy of  the  (Tiepherdeis  Cicily,  which  (lie  exprelles 
as  follows : 

a  That  is,    the  Kine  or  Cows.. 
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Cicily.  Ah  Rager,  Rager,  ches  was  zore  avraid, 

When  in  yon  Vie  Id  you  kifs*dthe  Parfon''s  fnaidr 
Is  this  the  love  that  once  to  me  you  zed, 
When  from  the  Wake  thou  br ought* Jl  me  ginger" 
breads' 

Roger.  Cicily f  thou  charg^Jl  me  valfe, Vll  zwear 

to  thee, 
Tha  Parfon*s  maid  is  Jlill  a  maid  for  me» 

In  which  anfwer  of  his,  are  exprefled  at  once  that 
Spirit  of  Religion,  and  that  Innocence  of  the  Golden 
age,  fo  neceflary  to  be  obferved  by  all  writers  of 
Paftoral. 

At  the  conclufion  of  this  piece,  the  author  recon^ 
eiles  the  Lovers,  and  ends  the  Eclogue  the  mofl  lim- 
ply in  the  world : 

So  Rager  parted  vor  to  vetch  tha  Kee, 
And  vor  her  bucket  in  went  Cicily, 

I  am  loth  to  (how  my  fondnefs  for  antiquity  fo  far  as 
to  prefer  this  ancient  Britifti  author  to  our  prefent 
Englirti  Writers  of  Paftoral;  but  I  cannot  avoid 
making  this  obvious  remark,  that  Philips  had  hit  In- 
to the  fame  road  with  this  old  Weft  Country  Bard  of 
ours. 
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After  all  that  hath  been  faid,  I  hope  none  can 
think  it  any  injuftice  to  Mr  Pope,  that  I  forbore  to 
mention  him  as  a  Paftoral  writer ;  fince,  upon  the 
-whole,  he  is  of  the  fame  clafs  with  Mofchus  and  Bion, 
whom  we  have  excluded  that  rank ;  and  of  whofe 
Eclogues,  as  well  as  fome  of  Virgil's,  it  may  be  faid, 
that  (according  to  the  defcription  we  have  given  of 
this  fort  of  poetry)  they  are  by  no  means  Paftorals, 
but  foraething  bettero 


'K^6i.  May  21.  1713. 

Primoque  a  caede  ferarum 
Incaluiile  putem  maculatum  fanguine  ferrum. 

Ovid. 


I  Cannot  think  it  extravagant  to  imagine,  that 
mankind  are  no  lels,  in  proportion,  accountable 
for  the  ill  ufe  of  their  dominion  over  creatures  of  the 
lower  rank  of  beings,  than  for  the  exercife  of  tyran- 
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iiy  over  their  own  Species.  The  more  entirely  the 
inferior  creation  is  fubmitted  to  our  power,  the  more 
anfwerable  we  (hould  feem  for  our  mifmanagement 
of  it ;  and  tlie  rather,  as  the  very  condition  of  nature 
renders  thefe  creatures  incapable  of  receiving  any 
j'ecompence  in  another  life  for  their  ili  treatment  in 
ibis. 

Tis  obfervable  of  thofe  noxious  animals,  which 
have  qualities  moft  powerful  to  injure  us,  that  they 
naturally  avoid  mankind,  and  never  hurt  us  unlefs 
provoked,  or  neceffitated  by  hunger*  Man,  on  the 
other  hand,  feeks  out  and  purfues  even  the  moft  in- 
offenfive  animals,  on  purpofe  to  perfecute  and  de- 
ftroy  them. 

Montaigne  thinks  it  fome  refleition  upon  hu- 
man nature  itfelf,  that  few  people  take  delight  ia 
feeing  beafts  carefs  or  play  together,  but  almoft  every 
one  is  pleafed  to  fee  them  lacerate  and  worry  one  an- 
other. I  am  lorry  this  temper  is  become  almoft.  a 
diftinguifhing  charader  of  our  own  nation,  from  the 
obfervation  which  is  made  by  foreigners  of  our  be- 
loved Paftimes,  Bear-baiting,  Cock-fighting,  and  the 
like.  We  fhould  find  it  hard  to  vindicate  the  de- 
ftroying  of  any  thing  that  has  life,  merely  out  of  wan- 
tonneis ;  yet  in  this  principle  our  children  are  bred 
up,  and  one  of  the  iiril  pleafures  we  allow  them,  is 
the  licence  of  infliding  pain  upon  poor  animals :  al- 
moft as  foon  as  we  are  fenfible  what  life  is  ourleIve«, 
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we  make  it  our  fport  to  take  it  from  other  creatures. 
I  cannot  but  believe  a  very  good  ufe  inight  be  made 
•of  the  fancy  which  children  have  for  birds  and  in- 
fers. Mr  Locke  takes  notice  of  a  mother  who  per- 
-tnitted  them  to  her  children,  but  rewarded  or  puni(h- 
'cd  them  as  they  treated  them  well  or  ill.  This  was 
110  other  than  entering  them  betimes  into  a  daily  ex- 
ercife  of  humanity,  and  improving  their  very  divers- 
lion  to  a  virtue. 

I  fancy  too  fom^  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the 
-common  notion,   that  ^tis  ominous  or  unlucky,  to  de» 
ilroy  fome  forts  of  birds,    as  Swallows  and    Martins, 
This  opinion  might  pofiibiy  arife  from  the  confidence 
thefe  birds  feera  to  put  in  us,  by  building   under  our 
roofs,    fo  that  it  is  a  kind  of  violation  of  the  laws  of 
liofpitality  to  murder  them.    As  for  Robin- red- breads 
in  particular,    'tis  not  improbable  they  owe  their  fe<- 
■curity  to  the  old  ballad  of  The  Chiidre?i  in  the  Wood^ 
However  it  be,  I  don't  know,    I  fay,    why  this  preju- 
dice, well  improved   an-d  canied  as   far  as  it  would 
-go,    might   not  be  made  to  conduce  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  many  innocent  creatures,    which  are  now  ex- 
pofed  to  all  the  wantonnefs    of  an  ignorant  barba- 
rity. 

Thete  are  other  animals  that  have  the  misfor- 
tune, for  no  manner  of  reafon,  to  be  treated  as  com- 
mon enemies    where  ever   found.     The  conceit   that 

Vol.  IV.         '  L 1 
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a  Cat  has  nine  lives,  has  coft  at  leaft  nine  lives  is 
ten  of  the  whole  race  of  them  :  fcarce  a  boy  in  the 
ftreets  but  has  in  this  point  outdone  Hercules  him- 
felf,  who  was  famous  for  killing  a  monfter  that  had 
but  three  lives.  Whether  the  unaccountable  animo- 
fiLy  again  ft  this  ufeful  domeftick  may  be  any  caufe 
of  the  general  perlecution  of  Owls  (who  are  a  forj: 
of  feathered  cats)  or  whether  it  be  only  an  unreafon- 
able  pique  the  moderns  have  taken  to  a  ferious  coun- 
tenance, J  fhall  not  determine.  Tho' I  am  inclined 
"to  believe  the  former;  fince  I  obferve  the  fole  reafoii 
alledged  for  the  deftruftion  of  Frogs  is  becaufe  they 
are  like  Toads;  yet,  amidft  all  the  misfortunes  of 
theie  unfriended  creatures,  'tis  fome  happinefs  that 
we  have  not  yet  taken  a  fancy  to  eat  them  :  for 
ihould  our  countrymen  refine  upon  the  French  never 
"fo  little,  'tis  not  to  be  conceived  to  what  unheard- 
"of  torments,  ow4s,  cats,  and  frogs  may  be  yet  re- 
fer ved. 

When  we  grow  up  to  men,  we  have  another  fue-' 

ceflion  of  Sanguinary  fports;    in   particular  hunting. 

'I  dare  not  attack  a  diverfion   which  has  fuch  autho- 

Tity  and  cuftom  to   fupport  it;    but  mufl  have   leave 

:  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  agitation  of  that  exercife, 

-with  the  example  and  number  of  the  chafers,   not   a 

little  contribute  to    refift  thofe  checks,  which  com- 

^affion  would  naturally  fugged  in  behalf  of  the  ani- 

cmal   purfied.     Nor    fnall    I   fay  with  Monfieur  Fleu- 

ryy.^.that  this  fportJs  a  remain  of  the  Gothic  barbari- 
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ty ;  but  I  mufi:  animadvert  upon  a  certain*  cuftom  yet 
in  ufe  with  us,  and  barbarous  enough  to  be  derived 
from  the  Goths,  or  even  the  Scythians :  I  mean  that 
favage  compliment  our  huntfmen  pafs-  upon  Ladies 
of  quality,  who  are  prefent  at  the  death  of  a  Stag, 
when  they  put  the  knife  in  their  hands  to  cut  the 
throat  of  a  helplefs,  trembling  and  weeping  crea- 
ture. 

Qusjiuqu-e  cruentus^ 
At  que  Imploranti  fimiiis, 

But  if  our  {ports  are  deftruflive,  our  gluttony  is^ 
more  fo,  and  in  a  more  inhuman  manner.  Lobfters 
roafted  alive,  Piggs  whipp'd  to  death,  Fowls  fewed 
up,  are  teftimonies  of  our  outragious  luxury.  Thofe,' 
who  (as  Seneca  expreffes  it)  divide  their  lives  be- 
twixt an  anxious  confcien«:e,  and  a  naufeated  fto- 
mach,  have  a  juft  reward  of  their  gluttony  in  the 
difeafes  it  brings  with  it :  for  human  favages,  like 
other  wild- beafts,  find  fnares  and  poifon  in  the  pro- 
vifions  of  life,  and  are  allured  by  their  appetite  to 
their  deftruiflion.  I  know  nothing  more  (hocking, 
or  horrid,  than  the  profpe<5t  of  one  of  their  kitchens 
covered  with  blood,  and  filled  with  the  cries  of 
creatures  expiring  in  tortures.  It  gives  one  an  image 
of  a  Giant's  den  in  a  romance  beflrew'd  with  the 
fcattered  heads  and  mangled  limbs  of  thofe  who  were 
flain  by  his  cruelty. 
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The  excellent   Plutarch  (who  has  more  ftrokes  of 
c^ood  nature  in   his  wiitings   than  I  remember  in  any 
author)  cites  a  faying  of  Cato  to  this  effedl:    ''  That 
^  Ws  no  eafy  taflc   to  preach   to   the  belly  which  ha« 
'•^  no  ears.     Yet  if  (fays  he)    we  are-afliamed  to  be  Co 
'■'  out  offafhion  as  not  to  offend,  let  us,    at  lead,   of- 
^^  fend  with  fome  diicretion  and  meafure.     If  we  kill 
^*  an  animal  for  our   proviflon,   let  us  do  it  with  the- 
^'  meltings  of  compaOion,   and  without  tormenting  ita 
^'  Let  us  confider,    that  'tis  in  its  own  nature  cruelty 
^'  to  put  a  living  creature  to  death  ;   we   at  leaft  de- 
'^  ftroy  a  foul  that  has  fenfe  and  perception."     In  the 
Hfe  of  Cato  the  Cenfor,.  he  takes  occallon    from    the 
iivere  difpofition   of  that   man    to    difcourfe  in   this 
'nanner:  **  It  ought   to   be  eHeemed    a    happinefs   to 
-^  mankind,   that  our  humanity  has   a  wider  fphere  to^ 
'*  exert    itfelf  in,    than,  bare  juftice.     It   is  no  more 
'*  than  the  obligation  of  our    very  birth    to    pracftife 
-'  equity  to   our    own  kind  ;    but  humanity   may    be 
'*  extended  thro'  the  whole  order  of  creatures,    even 
*^  to    the   meaneft :    fuch   a6>ions  of  charity  are  the 
^''  overflowings  of  a  mild   good   nature  on  alJ  below 
^'  us.     It  is  certainly  the  part  of  a  well-natured  man 
'•'  to  take  care  of  his    horfes    and  dogs,   not  only  in 
'^  expe6lation  of  their  labour  while  they  are  foals  and 
^  whelps,,  but  even   when    their   ©Id  age   has   made 
*^  them  incapable  of  fervice." 

Hiftory  tells   us  of   a  wife  and  polite  nation,    that 
^eje6:ed  a  perfon  of  the  Orll  quality,   who  flood  &r  a 
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judiciary  office,  only  becaule  he  had  been  obferved 
in  his  youth  to  take  pleafure  in  tearing  and  murder- 
ing of  birds.  And  of  another,  tha.fc  ■:  expelled  ^  man 
out  of  the  fenate  for  dafhing  a' bird  againft  the 
ground  which  had  taken  (belter  in  his  bofom.  Every 
one  knows  how  remarkable  the  Turks  are  for  tlierr 
humanity  in  this  kind.  I  remember  an  Arabian  au- 
thor, who  has  written  a  treatife  to  (hew,  how  far  a 
man,  fuppofed  to  have  fubfifled  in  a  defert  iiland,, 
without  any  inftrudion,  or  fo  much  as  the  fight  of 
any  othei*  man,  may,  by  the  pure  light  of  nature,  at- 
tain the  knowledge  of  philolbphy  and  .virtue.  One 
of  the  firft  things  he  makes  him  obferve  is,  that  uni*' 
verfal  benevolence  of  nature  in  the  prote»5liou  and 
prefervation  of  its  creatures.  In  imitation  of  which, 
the  firft  adt  of  virtue  he  thinks  his  felf-taught  philo- 
fopher  would  of  courfe  fall  into,  is,  to  relieve  and 
afitift  all  the  animals  about  him  in  their  wants  and 
diftrclTes. 

Ovid  has  fome  very  tender  and  pathetick   lines  ap- 
plicable to  this  occafion  r 

^id  meruijlis,  eves^  placidum  peciis^  hique  iegefidos 
Natum  homines^  plsno  qu.-e  fertis  in  iihere  neClar^  . 
Mo  Hi  a  qua  tiohis  vejlras  vela?m?ia  Ian  as 
Vrabetis ;    vitaque  magis  quatn  morte  juvatis. 
Qu}d  mermre  boves,  atiivia I  fine  frauds  dolifque^ 
Jimociiuviy  fimplex,    natinn  tolerare  lahores  P 
Immermr  efi  detfiuniy  nee  frugimi  munere  difmis^ 
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Qui  potu'tt,  curvt  dempto  viodo pondtre  aratri, 

RuricolavimaCi  are  fu7 1771 .- 

Quam  male  confuevlty  quam  fe  par  at  ille  cruorh 
Itnphis  htimanOy  vhuli  qui  guttura  cultro 
Rumpitj   et  immotas  pr^ebet  mugitibus  aures  ! 
Aut  qui  vagitus  fimiles  puerilibus  hcedum 
E  dent  em  jugular  e  potejl  I  — 

Perhaps  that  voice  or  cry  fa  nearly  refembling  the. 
human,   with  which  providence  has  endued  fo  many 
different  animals,   might  purpofely  be  given  them  to 
move  our  pity,  and  prevent  thofe  cruelties  we  are  too 
apt  to  infiivft  on  our  fellow  creatures. 

There  is  a  palFage  in  the  book  of  Jonas^  when 
God  declares  his  unwillingnefs  to  deftroy  Nineveh^ 
where,  methinks,  that  companion  of  the  Creator, 
which  extends  to  the  meaneft  rank  of  his   creatures, 

is  exprelTed   with  wonderful    tendernefe *'  Should 

<^  I  not  fpare  Nineveh  the  great  city,  wherem  are 
*'  more  than  lixfcore  thoufand  perfons— And  alfo  much 
'''  cattle  ?"  And  we  have  in  Deuteronomy  a  precept 
of  great  good  nature  of  this  flort,  with  a  blefling  in 
form  annexed  to  it  in  thofe  words;  "  If  thou  fhalt 
^•'  find  a  bird's  nefl:  in  the  way,  thou  fhalt  not  take 
'*  the  dam  with  the  young:  But  thou  (halt  in  any 
*f  wife  let  the  dam  go,  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee, 
*'  and  that  thou  may'ft  prolong  thy  days." 

To  conclude.,   there   is  certainly  a  degree   of  gra- 
titude owing  to  thofe  animals  that  ferve  vci\  as  for 
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fcich  as  are  mortal  or  noxious,  we  have  a  right  to 
deftroy  them ;  and  for  thofe  that  are  neither  of  ad- 
vantage or  prejudice  to  us,  the  common  enjoyment 
of  life  is  what  I  cannot  think  we  ought  to  <ieprive 
them  of. 

This  whole  matter,  with  regard  to  each  of  thefe 
confiderations,  is  fet  in  a  very  agreeable  light  in  one 
of  the  Perlian  fables  of  Pilpay,  with  which  I  (hall  end 
this  paper. 

A  traveller  paffing  through  a  thicket,  and  feeing 
-a  few  Iparks  of  a   fire,   which   fome  paflengers  had 
kindled  as  they  went  that  way  before,  made  up  to  it. 
On  a  fudden  thefparks  caught  hold  of  a  bufh,   in  the 
'midll  of  which  lay  an  adder,   and   fet    it  in  flames. 
The  adder  intreated    the   traveller's   afliftance,  who 
tying  a  bag  to  the  end  of  his  ftafF,    reached  it,   and 
drew  him  out :    he  then  bid  him  go    where   he  plea- 
ied,   but  never  more  be  hurtful  to  men,   fince  he  owed 
his  life   to  a   man's  compalTion.     The   adder,  how- 
ever, prepared  to  fling  him ;    and  when  he  expoftu- 
lated  how  unjuft   it  was  to  retaliate  good  with  evil, 
J  fhall  do   no   more  (faid  the  adder)  than  what   you 
men  pra<5life  every  day,   whofe  cuftom  it  is  to  requite 
benefits  with  ingratitude.     If  you  can  deny  this  truth, 
let  us  refer  it  to  the   firfl   v/e  meet.     The  man  con- 
fented,  and  feeing  a  Tree,  put  the  queftion  to  it,   in 
what  manner  a  good   turn  was    to  be  recompenfcd  ? 
if  you  mean   according  to  the  ufage  of  men  (reply'd 
-the  Tree)  by  its  contrary.     I  have  been  (landing  here 
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thek  hundred    years  to  protedl  them  from  the  fcorcli- 
i«g  fiHi,  and  in   requital   they    have   cut  down   my 
branches,  and  are  going  to  {aw  my  body  into  planks. 
Upon  this  the  adder  infulting  the  man,   he   appealed 
to  a  fecond  evidence,   which  was  granted,   and  imme- 
tJiately  they  met   a   Cow.     The   fame   demand    was 
made,  and  much  the  fame  anfwer  given,   that  amon^ 
men  it  was  certainly  fo  ;   I  know  it,  faid  the  Gow,  by 
wofiil  experience ;    for  I  have  ierved  a   man   this  long 
time  with  milk,   butter  and  cheefe^  and  brought  him 
befides  a  Galf  every  year  .*   but   now   I    am    old^   he 
turns  me  into  this  pafture,  with  defign  to  fell  me  to  a 
butcher,   who  will  fliortly  make  an  end  of  me.     The 
traveller  at    this   ftood    confounded,   but  deflred   of 
courtefy  one  trial  more,   to  be  finally  judged  by  the 
next  beaft  they  fnould  meet.     This   happened    to   be 
the  Fox,   who,   upon  hearing  the  ftory  in  all  its  cir- 
fcumftances,   could  not    be    perfuaded  it  was  poffiblft 
for  the   adder  to  get  into  (6   narrow  a  bag.     The 
adder  to  convince  him  went  in  again;   the  Fox  told 
the  man  he   had   now  his  enemy  in    his  power,  and 
with  that  he  faftened   the  bag^  and  cruflied  him  te 
pieces. 
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N^  91,  June  25.    1713.- 

in  eft  fua  gratia  par  vis..  Viae 

To   Nestor   Ironside,   Efq; 


SIR, 

^<  TT  Remember  a  faying  of  yours  concerning  per- 
*'  X  fons  in  low  circumlliances  of  (lature,  that  their 
*'  littlenefs  would  hardly  be  taken  notice  of,  if  thev 
"  did  not  manifeft  a  confcioufnefs  of  it  themfelves 
^^  in  all  their  behaviour.  Indeed,  the  obfervatior- 
*^  that  no  man  is  ridiculous  fof  being  what  he  is; 
<<  but  only  for  the  affedtation  of  being  fomething 
**  more,  is  equally  true  in  regard  to  the  mind  and 
^'  the  body. 

*'  I  queftion  not  but  it  will  be  pleafing  to  you  tr^ 
*^  hear,  that  a  fett  of  us  have  formed  a  fociety,  who 

Vol.  IV.  Mm 
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^^  are  fworn  to  dare  to  be  (hort,  and  boldly  bear  out 
^^  the  dignity  of  littlenefs  under  the  nofes  of  thofe 
*'  enormous  engrofTers  of  manhood,   thofe  hyperboli- 

^^  cal  mongers  of  the  Species,  the  tall  fellows  that 
**  overlook  us. 

''The  day  of -our  inftitution  was  the  tenth  of 
*'  December,  being  the  fhortefl:  of  the  year,  on 
*'  which  we  are  to  hold  an  annual  Feaft  over  a  difh 
•'^  of  Shrimps. 

**  The  place  we  have  chofen  for  this  meeting  is  m 

'  ^'.  the  little  Piazza,  not  without  an  eye  to  the  neigh- 
*' bourhood  of  Mr  Powel's  Opera,  for  the  perform - 
'^  ers  of  which,   we  have,  as  becomes  us,   a  brotherly 

'  **  affedtian. 

*'  At  our  firfl:  refort  hither,   an  old  woman  brought 

-  <^'  her  fon  to  the  Club  Room,  deliring  he  might  be 
<=*  educated  in  this  School,  becaufe  ftie  faw  here  were 
''^finer'Boys'than  ordinary.     However,   this  accident 

'^^  no  way  difcouraged   our  defigns.     We  began  with 

'^^  fending  i  ivitations  to  thofe  of  a  ftature  not  exceed- 

*^*  ing  five  foot,  to  repair  to  our  ailembly;    but  the 

'^'  greater   part    returned  excufesj  or  pretended  they 

'^^  were  not  qualified. 

''  One  faid,  he  was  indeed  but  five  foot  at  prefent, 
•<^^  but  reprefented  that  he  fiiould  foon  exceed  that 
'  ^^  proportion,  his  perriwig-maker  and  fhoe-maker 
"■^^  having  lately  promifed  him  three  inches  more  be= 
""^.  twixt  them. 
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"  Another  alledged,  he  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to 
*«  have  one  leg  Shorter  than  the  other,  and  whoever 
*'  had  determined  his  (lature  to  five  foot,  had  taken 
*'  him  at  a  difadvantage  ;  for  when  he  was  mounted- 
'^  on  the  other  leg,  he  was  at  leaft  five  foot  two  in- 
**  ches  and  a  half. 

"  There  were  fome  who  queftioned  the  exa^nefs 
*'  of  our  meafures,  and  others,  inftead  of  complying, 
*^  returned  Us  informations  of  people  yet  fiiorter  than 
'*"  themfelves.  In  a  word,  almoil  every  one  recom- 
'^  mended  fome  neighbour  or  acquaintance,  v.'honi 
"  he  was  willing  we  fhould  look  upon  to  be  lefs  than 
^^  he.  We  were  not  a  little  afhamed  that  thofe  who 
^'  are  pad  the  years  of  growth,  and  whofe  beards 
'^  pronounce  them  men,  (hould  be  guilty  of  as  many 
**  unfair  tricks  in  this  point,  as  the  moft  afpiring 
'^^  children  when  they  are  meafured. 

*'  We  therefore  proceeded  to  fit  up  the  Club» 
*'  Room,  and  provide  conveniences  for  our  ac^^ 
*'  commodation.  In  the  firft  place,  we  caufed  a 
*^  total  removal  of  all  the  chairs,  ftools,  and  tables 
'*  which  had  lerved  the  grofs-  of  mankind  for  many 
*'  year^.  ^ 

*' The  difadvantages  we  had  .undergone  while  we 
"  made  ufe  of  thefe,  were  unfpeakable.  The  Prefi- 
*^  dent's  whole  body  was  funk  in  the  elbow-chair, 
*'  and  when  his  arms  were  fpread  over  it,  he  ap- 
'^  peared  (to  the  great  lelTening  of  his  dignity)  like  a 
"  child  rn  a  go-cart  t  It  was  alfo  To  wide  in  the  feat^ 
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^'  as  to  give  a  wag  occafion  of  laying,  that,  iiotwith- 
^^  {landing  the  Prelident  fat  in  it,  there  was  a  Sede^ 
*'  Vacant s, 

^^  The  table  was  fb  high,  that  one  who  came  by 
■^^  chance  to  the  door,  feeing  our  chins  juft  above  the 
^^  pewter  difhes,  took  us  for  a  circle  of  men  that  fat 
•'  ready  to  be  (haved,  and  fent  in  half  a  dozen  Bar- 
-'^  bers. 

*^  Another  time,  one  of  the  Club  fpoke  in  a  ludi- 
"  crous  manner  of  the  Prefident,  imaginmg  he  had 
^"  been  abfent,  when  he  was  only  eclipfed  by  a  flaflc 
•*  of  Florence,  which  flood  on  the  table  in  a  parallel 
-'  line  before  his  face. 

*'  We  therefore  new  furniflied  the  room  in  all 
'^  refpedls  proportionabiy  to  us ;  and  had  the  door 
'^  made  lower,  fo  as  to  admit  no  man  of  above 
'*  live  foot  high  without  brufhing  his  foretop,  whicli 
''  whoever  does,  is  utterly  unqualified  to  fit  among 
♦'  us. 


^ome  &f  the  Statutes  of  the  Club  are  as  follow* 

*'  I.  If  it  be  proved  upon  any  member,  though 
""^  never  fo  duly  qualified,  that  he  flrives  as  much  as 
'*  poflible  to  get  above  his  fize,  by  ftretching,  cock- 
"'*  ing,  or  the  like  j  or  that  he  hath  flood  on  tiptoe  in 
'^  a  crowd,  with  defign  to  be  taken  for  as  tall  a  man 
-'  as  the   refl;    or    hath   privily  conveyed   any  large 
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<<  book,  cricket,  or  other  device  under  him  to  exalt 
'^  him  on  his  feat :  every  fuch  offender  (hall  be  fen- 
*'  tenced  to  walk  in  pumps  for  a  whole  month. 

'*  II.  If  any  member  fhall  take  advantage  from 
''  the  fulnefs  or  length  of  his  wig,  or  any  part  of 
"  his  drefs,  or  the  immoderate  extent  of  his  hat,  or 
'^  otherwife,  to  feem  larger  or  higher  than  he  is,  it  is 
*'  ordered,  he  (hall  wear  red  heels  to  his  (hoes,  and 
'*  a  red  feather  in  his  hat ;  which  may  apparently 
*'  mark  and  fet  bounds  to  the  extremities  of  his  fmall 
"  dimenlion,  that  all  people  may  readily  find  him 
**  out  between  his  hat  and  his  (hoes. 

'*  III.  If  any  member  fhall  purchafe  a  horfe  for 
"  his  own  riding,  above  fourteen  hands  and  a  half 
*'  in  height ;  that  horfe  (liall  forthwith  be  fold,  a 
*'  Scotch  galloway  bought  in  its  ftead  for  him,  and 
♦^  the  overplus  of  the  money  (hall  treat  the  Club. 

"  IV".  If  any  member,  in  direvfl  contradiction  to 
''  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Society,  (hall  wear 
*'  the  heels  of  his  fhoes  exceeding  one  inch  and  half; 
**  it  (hall  be  interpreted  as  an  open  renunciation  of 
''  littlcnefs,  and  the  crhiiinal  (hall  inftantly  be  expel- 
'^  led.  Note,  The  form  to  be  ufcd  in  expelling  a 
'' member  (hall  be  in  thefe  words;  '*  Go  from  a- 
♦*  niong  us,   and  be  tall  if  you  can  ! 

*nt  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  our  whole  focie- 
*f  tVj  that  (Ince  the  race  of  mankind  is  granted  to 
**  have  decreaied  in  iiature,  from  the  beginning  to 
"  this  prefejat,   it  is  tlie  intent  of  Nature   itfelf,   that 
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*'*-men  fhouldbe  little;  and  we  believe,  that  all  hu- 
**  man  kind  (hall  at  laft  grow  down  to  perfedion, 
"  that  is  to  fay,   be  reduced  to  6ur  own  mcafur-s* 


N°  92.  June  26.    1 71 3. 

MomuncuH  quanti  funt,  cum  recogito  !    Plaut. 

To  Nestor  Ironside,  Efq^ 

^^  'VT'OU  are  now  acquainted  with  the  nature 
*'  X  and  defign  of  our  inftitution ;  the  Character 
*^  of  the  members  ;  and  the  topicks  of  our  Conver- 
''  fation,  are  what  remain  for  the  fubjefl  of  this 
«  Epiftle. 

*^  The  moft  eminent  perfons  of  our  aflembly  are 
"  a  little  Poet,  a  little  Lover,  a  little  Politician,  and 
'^  a  little  Heroe.  The  firft  of  thefe,  Dick  Diftick 
^^  by  name,  we  have  elected  Prefident  j  not  only  as 
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^^  he  is  the  (hortefl:  of  us  all,  but  becaufe  he  has  en- 
^'  tertained  fo  juft  a  fenfe  of  his  ftature,  as  to  go  ge* 
'*  nerally  in  black,  that  he  may  appear  yet  lels. 
*'  Nay,  to  that  perfection  is  he  arrived,  that  he  ftoops 
**  as  he  walks.  The  figure  of  the  man  is  odd  enough ; 
"  he  is  a  lively  little  creature,  with  long  arms  and 
^^  legs :  a  Spider  is  no  ill  emblem  of  him  :  he  has 
*'  been  taken  at  a  diftance  for  a  fmall  Windmill- 
*'  But  indeed  what  principally  moved  us  in  his  fa- 
'^  vour  was  his  talent  in  Poetry,  for  he  hath  proml- 
*^  fed  to  undertake  a  long  work  in  fhort  verfe  to  cele- 
**  brate  the  heroes  of  our  fize.  He  has  entertained 
*'  fo  great  a  refped  for  Statius  on  the  fcore  of  that 
^<  line. 

Major  in  ex'ig'uo  rcgnahat  corpore  virtus^ 

^'^  that  he  once  defigned  to  tranflate  the  whole  The- 
**  baid,  for  the  fake  of  little  Tydeus. 

'*  Tom  Tiptoe,  a  daper  black  fellow,  is  the  moft 

'*'  gallant  lover  of  the  age.  He  is  particularly  nice 
**  in  his  habiliments;  and  to  the  end  juft  ice  may  be 
**  done  him  that  way,    conftantly  employs  the   fame 

^*  artift  who  makes  attire  for  the  neighb'ring  Princes 
*'  and  Ladies  of  quality  at  Mr  Powel's.  The  viva* 
'^  city  of  his  temper  inclines  him  fometimes  to    boaft 

"*'  of  the  favours  of  the  Fair.  He  was  t'other  night 
'^  excufing  his   abfence   from  the  club  on  account  of 

"^^  an  aflignation  with  a  Lady  (and,  as  he  had   the 
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^'  vanity  to  tell  us,  a  tall  one  too)  who  had  confentcd 
**  to  the  full  accDinplifhrnent  of  his  deilres  that  even- 
*'  ing :  But  one  of  the  company,  who  was  his  confi- 
*<  dent,  aflured  us  flie  was  a  woman  of  humour,  and 
"  made  the  agreement  on  this  condition  that  his  toe 
^^  fhould  be  tied  to  hers. 

"  Our  Politician  is  a  perfon  of  real  gravity,  and 
*'  profeffed  wifdom :  Gravity  in  a  man  of  this  fize, 
"  compared  with  that  of  one  of  ordinary  bulk,  ap- 
*^  pears  like  the  gravity  of  a  Cat  compared  with  that 
<*  of  a  Lion.  This  gentleman  is  accuilomed  to  talk 
<^  to  himfelf,  and  was  once  over-heard  to  compare 
<<  his  own  perfon  to  a  little  cabinet,  wherein  are  lock- 
"  ed  up  all  the  fecrets  of  ftate,  and  refined  fchemes 
'*  of  Princes.  His  face  is  pale  and  meagre,  which 
*'  proceeds  from  much  watching  and  fcudying  for  the 
<^  welfare  of  Europe,  which  is  alfo  thought  to  have 
^'  ftinted  his  growth :  for  he  hath  deftroyed  his  own 
*'  conftitution  with  taking  care  of  that  of  the  nation. 
*'  He  is  what  Monf.  Balzac  calls,  a  great  Diftiller 
•'of  the  maxims  of  Tacitus :  when  he  fpeaks,  it  is 
'^  flowly,  and  word  by  word,  as  one  that  is  loth  to 
'*  enrich  you  too  faft  with  his  obfervations ;  like  a 
*'  limbeck  that  gives  you,  drop  by  drop,  an  extra<5l 
<^  of  the  little  that  is  in  it. 

"  Thelaft  I.fhatl  mention  is  Tim.  Tuck,  the  He- 
'*  ro.  He  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  length 
*'  of  his  Sword,  which,  interfetfis  his  perfon  in  a  cro& 
^'  line,    and  makes  him  appear   not  unlike  a  Fly  that 
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'*'*  the  boys  have  run  a  pin  through,  and  fet  a  walk- 
*'  ing.  He  once  challenged  a  tall  fellow  for  giving 
^*  him  a  blow  on  the  pate  with  his  elbow,  as  he  paf- 
"  fed  along  the  ftreet.  But  what  lie  especially  va- 
"  lues  himfelf  upon  is,  that  in  all  the  campaigns  he 
*'  has  made,  he  never  once  ducked  at  tlie  whizz  of  a 
^*  cannon  ball.  Tim.  was  full  as  large  at  fourteen 
^<  years  old  as  he  is  now.  This  we  are  tender  of 
''  mentioning,  your  little  Heroes  being  generally 
**  cholerick. 

^*  Thefe  are  the  gentlemen  that  moft  enliven  our 
^'  converfation.  The  difcourfe  generally  turns  upoii 
'^  fuch  accidents,  whether  fortunate  or  unfortunate^ 
■**  as  are  daily  occa^oned  by  our  lize:  thefe  we  faith- 
*^  fully  communicate,  either  as  matter  of  mirth  of 
*^  of  confolation  to  each  other.  The  Prefident  had 
'*  lately  an  unlucky  fall,  being  unable  to  keep  his 
^^  legs  on  a  ftormy  day  ;  whereupon  he  informed  us 
**  it  was  no  new  difafter.  but  the  fame  a  certain  an- 
^'  cient  Poet  had  been  fubjedt  to ;  who  is  recorded  to 
**  have  been  fo  light,  that  he  was  obliged  to  poifc 
^^  himfelf  againft  the  wind,  with  lead  on  one  fide, 
*^  and  his  own  works  on  the  other.  The  Lover  con- 
^'  fed  the  other  night  that  he  had  been  cured  of  love 
*'  to  a  tall  woman,  by  reading  over  the  legend  of 
■•*  Ragotlne  in  Scarron,  with  his  tea,  three  mornings 
■**  fucceffively.     Our   Hero    rarely  acquaints  us   witk 
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**  any  of  his  unfucceCsful  adventures :  and  as  for  the 
^^  Politician,  he  declares  himfelf  an  utter  enemy  to 
^^  all  kind  of  burlefque,  fo  will  never  difcompofe  the 
^^  aufterity  of  his  afpeft  by  laughing  at  our  adven- 
^'  tures,  much  kfs-difcover  any  «f  his  own  in  this  lu- 
•^'  dicrous  light.  Whatever  he  tells  of  any  accidents 
-*'  that  befal  him,  is  by  way  of  complaint,  nor  is  he 
^^^  ever  laugh'd  at  but  in  his  Ab fence. 

-*'  We  are  likewife  particularly  careful  to  commu- 
■^^  nicate  in  the  club  all  fuch  paffages  of  hiftory,  or 
•^^  charafters  of  illuftrious  perfonag^s,  as  any  way 
^*  refledl  honour  on  little  men^  Tim.  Tuck  having 
*^  but  juft  reading  enough  for  a  military  man,  perpe- 
*'tually  entertains  us  with  the  fame  ftories  of  little 
•^^  David  that  conquer'd  the  mighty  Goliah,  and  lit- 
*^  tie  Luxembourg  that  made  Louis  XIV.  a  grand 
'*  Monarque,  never  forgetting  little  Alexander  the 
"^^  great.  Dick  Dilllck  celebrates  the  exceeding  hu- 
'^^  manity  of  Auguftus,  who  called  Horace  lep'idijji- 
^^ .mn7B  .homimcioluin \  and  is  wonderfully  pleafed  with 
^^  Voiture  ^nd  Scarron,  for  having  fo  well  defcribed 
*'  their  diminutive  forms  to  pofterity.  He  is  peremp- 
*' torily  of  opinion,  againft  a  great  Reader  and  all 
7^*  his  adherents,  that  ^fop  was  not  a  jot  properer  or 
^Miandfomer  than  he  is  reprefented  by  the  common 
*^  pi»5tures.  But  the  Soldier  believes  with  the  learned 
'^  perfan  ^bov€-mentioned ;  for  I:>e  thinks  none  but 
■^'  an  impudent  tall  author  could  be  guilty  of  fuch  an 
'^  mi  mannerly  piece  of  fitire  on  little  warriors^   as  his 
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**  Battle  of  the  Moufe  and  the  Frog.  The  Politician 
*^  is  very  proud  of  a.  certain  King  of  Egypt,  called 
"  Bocchor,  who,  as  Diodorus  afRires  us,  was  a  per- 
*^  fon  of  a  very  low  ftature,  but  far  exceeded  all  that 
**  went  before  him  in  difcretion  and  politicks. 

,''  As  I  am  fecretary  to  the  club,  'tis  my  bufinefs, 
*'  whenever  we  meet,  to  take  minutes  of  the  tranf- 
'*  aflions :  this  has  enabled  me  to  fend  vou  the  fore- 
"  going  particulars,  as  I  may  hereafter  other  me- 
<*  moirs.  We  have  fpies  appointed  in  every  quarter 
*'  of  the  town,  to  give  us  informations  of  the  mifbe- 
'*  haviour  of  fuch  refraflory  perfons  as  refufe  to  be 
<^  fdbject  to  our  ftatutes.  Whatfoever  afpiring  prac- 
"  tices  any  of  thefe  our  people  Oiall  be  guilty  of  in 
<^  their  Amours,  fingle  Combats,  or  any  indirect 
'^  means  to  manhood,  we  (hall  certainly  be  acquaint- 
*'  ed  with,  and  publifh  to  the  world,  for  their  puv 
^  nifhment  and  reformation.  For  the  Prefident  Has 
•'  granted  me  the  fole  property  of  expofing  and 
"  (hewing  to  the  town  all  fuch  intractable  Dwarfs, 
'*  whofe  circumftances  exempt  them  from  being  car- 
"  ried  about  in  Boxes;  referving  only  to  himlelf,  as 
"  the  right  of  a  Poet,  thofe  fmart  chara(fters  that  will 
"  fhlne  in  E^)igrams  Venerable  Neftor,  I  falute 
*^  you  in  the  name  of  the  club. 

Bo  B .  Short,  Secretary » 
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N®  17  2'  September  29.    17 13. 

Nee  fera  comantem 
Narcjffum,  aut  fiexi  tacuifTem  vimen  Acanthi, 
Pallentefque  hederas,  et  amaDtes  Iktora  myrtos. 

ViRG. 


Lately  took  a  particular  friend  of  mine  to  my 
M.  houfe  in  the  country,  not  without  Tome  appre- 
henfion,  that  it  could  afford  little  entertainment  to  a 
man  of  his  polite  tafte,  particularly  in  arthite^Tiure 
and  gardening,  who  had  fo  long  been  converfant 
with  all  that  is  beautiful  and  great  in  either.  But  it 
was  a  pleafant  furprize  to  me,  to  hear  him  often 
declare  he  had  found  in  my  little  retirement  that 
beauty  which  he  always  thought  wanting  in  the  mod 
celebrated  feats  (or,  if  you  wiil,  Villa^s)  of  the  na- 
tion. This  he  defcribed  to  me  in  thofe  ver{es,  witln 
■which  Martial  begins  one  of  his  epigrams : 
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Ba'iana  nojlri  villa ,  Bajfe,   Fau flint, 
Non  otiofls  ord'mata  myrtetisy 
Viduaque  platanOy    tonflltque  huxeta, 
htgrata  lati  fpat'ia  detinet  campi; 
Sed  rure  vera,  barbaroque  Utatur, 

There  is  certainly  fomething  in  the  amiable  flm- 
plicity  of  unadorned  Nature,  that  fpreads  over  the 
mind  a  more  noble  Tort  of  tranquillity,  and  a  loftier 
fenfation  of  pleafure,  than  can  be  raifed  from  the 
nicer  fcenes  of  art. 

This  was  the  tafte  of  the  Ancients  in  'their  gar- 
dens, as  we  may  difcover  from  the  delcriptions  ex- 
tant of  them.  The  two  moft  celebrated  wits  of  the 
world  have  each  of  them  left  us  a  particular  pidlure 
of  a  Garden ;  wherein  thofe  great  m afters  being 
wholly  unconfined,  and  painting  at  pleafure,  may 
be  thought  to  have  given  a  full  idea  of  what  they 
cfteemed  moft  excellent  in  this  way.  Thefe  (one  may 
oblerve)  conSft  entirely  of  the  ufeful  part  of  horticul- 
ture, fruit-trees,  herbs,  water,  etc.  The  pieces  I  am 
fpeaking  of  are  Virgil's  account  of  the  garden  of  the 
old  Corycian,  and  Homer*s  of  that  of  Alcinous  in 
the  feventh  Odyfley,  to  which  J  refer  the  reader. 

Sir  William  Temple  has  remarked,  that  this  gar- 
den of  Homer  contains  all  the  jufteft  rules  and  pro- 
vilions  which  can  go  toward  compoling  the  beft  gar- 
dens.    Its  extent   was  four  Acres^  which,    in  thofe 
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times  of  fimplicity,  was  looked  upon  as  a  large  oney. 
even  for  a  Prince.     It  was  inclofed  all    round  for  de- 
fence;   and  for  convenieney  joined  clofc  to  the  gates 
of  the  Palace. 

He  mentions  next  the  Trees,  which  were  ftand- 
ards,  and  fufFered  to  grow  to  their  full  height.  The 
fine  defcription  of  the  Fruits  that  never  failed,  and 
the  eternal  Zephyrs,  is  only  a  more  noble  and  po- 
etical way  of  expreffing  the  continual  fucceffion  of 
one  fruit  after  another  throughout  the  year. 

The  Vineyard  leems  to  have  been  a  plantation 
diftindl  from  the  Garden;  as  alfo  the  beds  of  Greens 
mentioned  afterwards  at  the  extremity  of  the  inclo- 
fure,    in  the  ufual  place  of  our  Kitchen  Gardens. 

The  two  Fountains  are  di(po(ed  very  remarkably. 
They  role  within  the  inclofure,  and  were  brought  in 
by  conduits  or  dudls;  one  of  them  to  water  all  parts. 
of  the  gardens,  and  the  other  underneath  the  Palace 
into  the  Town,  for  the  fervice  of  the  publick. 

How  contrary  to  this  fimplicity  is  the  modern, 
pradlice  of  gardening?  We  feem  to  make  it  our 
fludy  to  recede  from  Nature,  not  only  in  the  various 
tonfure  of  greens  into  the  moft  regular  and  formal 
ftiapes,  but  even  in  montlrous  attempts  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  art  itfelf :  we  run  into  fculpture,  and 
are  yet  better  pleafed  to  have  our  Trees  in  the  mod 
aukward  figures  of  men  and  animals,  than  in  the  mod 
regular  of  their  own. 
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Mine  et  nexUihus  v'tdsas  e  frondihus  hortos, 
Implexos  late  muros,    et  moenia  c'lrcum 
PorrigerCy   et  latas  e  ramis  furgere  turres  ; 
Defiexam  et  myrtum  in  puppet  y    at  que  cere  a  rojlra  : 
In  buxifque  undare  fretunty  atque  e  rore  rudeiites^ 
"Parte  alia  frotidere  fuis  tentoria  caftris ; 
■Scutaque,  fpiciilaque,  et  jaculantia  citria  vallos* 

I  believe  it  is  no  wrong  obfervation,  that  perfons 
of  genius,  and  thofe  who  are  moft  capable  of  art^ 
are  always  moft  fond  of  nature :  as  iiich  are  chiefly 
fenfible,  that  all  art  conlifts  in  the  imitation  and 
ftudy  of  nature:  On  the  contrary,  people  of  the  com- 
mon level  of  underftanding  are  principally  delighted 
with  the  little  niceties  and  fantaftical  operations  of 
art,  and  conftantly  think  that  fineft  which  is  leaft  na- 
tural. A  Citizen  is  no  fooner  proprietor  of  a  couple 
of  Yews,  but  he  entertains  thoughts  of  eredling  them  ' 
kito  Giants,  like  thofe  of  Guildhall.  I  know  an 
eminent  Cook,  who  beautified  his  country-feat  with 
-a  Coronation-dinner  in  greens,  where  you  fee  the 
Champion  flourifhitag  on  horfeback  at  one  end  of 
the  table,  and  the  Queen  in  perpetual  yoath  at  the 
other. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  my  loving  countrymen  of 
this  curious  tafte,  I  (hall  here  publifh  a  catalogue 
•of  Greens  to  be  dilpofed  of  by  an  eminent  Town- 
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Gardener,  who  has  lately  applied  to  me  upon  this 
head.  He  reprefents,  that  for  the  advancement  of  a 
politer  fort  of  ornament  in  the  Villa's  and  Gardens 
adjacent  to  this  great  city,  and  in  order  to  diftinguiih 
thofe  pl'dces  from  the  mere  barbarous  countries  of 
grofs  nature,  the  world  (lands  much  in  need  of  a  vir- 
tuofo  Gardener,  who  has  a  turn  to  fculpture,  and  is 
thereby  capable  of  improving  upon  the  ancients,  in 
the  imagery  of  Ever-greens.  I  proceed  to  his  cata- 
logue. 

Adam  and  Eve  in  Yew ;  Adam,  a  little  fhattered  by 
the  fall  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  in  the  great 
ftorm ;    Eve  and  the  Serpent  very  flourilhing. 

Noali*s  ark  in  Holly,  the  ribs  a  little  damaged  for 
want  of  water. 

The  Tower  of  Babel,  not  yet  finidied. 

St.  George  in  Box ;  his  arm  fcarce  long  enough,  but 
will  be  in  a  condition  to  flick  the  Dragon  by  next 
April. 

A  green  Dragon  of  the  fame,  with  a  tail  of  Ground- 
Ivy  for  the  prefent. 


N.  B.  Thofe  two  not  to  be  fald  feparatsly. 
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Edward  the  Black  Prince  in  Cypreis. 

A  Lauruftine  Bear  in  Bloflbm,  with  a  Juniper  Hunter 
in  Berries. 

A  pair  of  Giants,  ftunted,  to  be  fold  cheap. 

A  Qiieen  Elizabeth  in  Phyllirea,  a  little  inclining  to 
the  green  ficknefs,    but  of  fuU  growth. 

Another  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Myrtle,  which  was 
very  forward,  but  mifcarried  by  bt^ing  too  near  a 
Savine. 

An  old  Maid  of  honour  in  WonrAvood. 

A  topping  Ben.  Johnfon  in  Laurel. 

Divers  eminent  modern  Poets  in  Bays,  fomewhat 
blighted,  to  be  drfpofed  of,  a  pennyworth. 

A  quick-fet  Hog  (hot  up  into  a  Porcupine,  by  being 
forgot  a  week  in  rainy  weather. 

A  Lavender  Pig,  with  Sage  growing  in  his  belly. 

A  pair  of  Maidenheads   in  Firr,  in  great  forward- 

nefs. 
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He  alfo  cutteth  family  pieces  of  men,  women,  arid 
*  children,  fo  that  any  gentleman  may  have  his  lady's 
.^giesin  Myrtle,  or  his  own  in  Horn-beam. 

Thy  Wife  Jhall  he  as  the  fruitful  Vine,  and  thy 
iChildren  aS'Olivs-branches  round  thy  table. 


(  291  ) 
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TO 


H  O  M  E  R's     I  L  I A  U: 


HOMER  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  had 
the  greateft  Invention  of  any  writer  whatevero 
The  praife  of  Judgment,  Virgil  has  juftly  contefted 
with  him,  and  others  may  have  their  pretenGons  as 
to  particular  excellencies ;  but  his  Invention  remains 
yet  unrivairde  Nor  is  it  a  wonder  if  he  has  ever  been 
acknowledged  the  greateft  of  poets,  who  moft  excel- 
led in  that  which  is  the  very  foundation  of  poetry. 
It  is  the  invention  that  in  different  degrees  diftin- 
guifhes  all  great  Genius's:  The  utmoft  ftretch  of 
human  ftudy,  learning,  and  induftry,  which  mafter 
every  thing  beddes,  can  never  attain  to  this.  It  fur- 
nifhes  Art  with  all  her  materials,  and  without  it. 
Judgment  itfelf  can  at  befl:  but  flea/  'wifely  :  For  Art 
is  only  like  a  prudent  fteward  that  lives  on  manag- 
ing the  riches  of  Nature.     Whatever  praifes  may  be 
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given  to  works  of  Judgment,  there  is  not  even  a  fiiT- 
gle  beauty  in  them,  to  which  the  Invention  muft  not 
contribute.  As  in  the  mod  regular  gardens,  Art  can 
only  reduce  the  beauties  of  Nature  to  more  regula- 
rity, and  fuch  a  figure,  which  the  common  eye  may 
better  take  in,  and  is  therefore  more  entertained 
v/ith.  And  perhaps  the  reafon  why  common  Critics 
are  inclined  to  prefer  a  judicious  and  methodical  ge- 
nius to  a  great  and  fruitful  one,  is,  becaufe  they  find 
It  eafier  for  themfelves  to  purfue  their  obfervations 
through  an  uniform  and  bounded  walk  of  Art,  than 
to  comprehend  the  vaft  and  various  extent  of  Na- 
ture. 

Our  author's  work   is  a   wild  paradife,   where  if 
we  cannot  lee  all    the  beauties  fo   diftinftly  as  in  an 
ordered   garden,   it   is   only   becaufe    the   number   of 
them  is   infinitely  greater.     'Tis  like   a    copious   nur- 
fery  which   contains   the  feeds   and   firft    produflions 
©f-every  kind,    out  of  which  thofe  who  followed  him 
have  but   felefled    fome   particular   plants,    each   ac- 
cording to  his   fancy,    to  cultivate   and  beautify.     If 
fome  things  are  too  luxuriant,  it  is  owing  to  the  rith- 
nefs  of  the  foil ;    and  if  others  are  not  arrived  to  per- 
fedtion  or  maturity,    it  is  only  becaufe   they  are   over- 
run and  oppreft  by  thofe  of  a  Wronger  nature. 

It  is  to  the  ftrength  of  this  amaaing  invention  we 
are  to  attribute  that  unequalt'd  fire  and  rapture,  which 
h  fo  forcible  in  Homer,  that  no  man  of  a  true  poe- 
tical ipirit  is  mader  of  himfelf  while    he   reads  him. 
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What  he  writes,  is  of  the  moft  animated  nature  ima- 
ginable; every  thing  moves,  every  thing  lives,  and 
is  put  in  adion.  If  a  council  be  called,  or  a  battle 
fouaht,  you  are  not  coldly  informed  of  what  wa^ 
faid  or  done  as  from  a  third  perfon  ;  the  reader  is 
hurried  out  of  himfelf  by  the  force  of  the  Poet's  ima- 
gination, and  turns  in  one  place  to  a  hearer,  in  ano- 
ther to  a  fpedlator.  The  courfe  of  his  verfes  refem« 
bles  that  of  the  army  he  defcribes. 

O"  y  up  "ktccv,    acrsl  n    Tfvpl    ;^6«v  ^affct  vlf^eila. 

They  pour  along  like  a  fire  that  fweeps  the  whole  eartk 
before  it.     'Tis  however   remarkable,  that  his  fancy, 
which  is  every  where  vigorous,  is   not   difcovered  im- 
mediately at  the  beginning  of  his  poem  in  its   fulleft 
fplendor :    It  grows   in   the  progrefs  both  upon  him- 
felf and  others,   and    becomes  on  fire  like   a  chariot- 
wheel,    by  its  own  rapidity.     Exaft   dirpofition,  juft 
thought,   corre(5t   elocution,   poliihed    numbers,   may 
have   been   found  in    a   thoufand;    but   this   poetical 
fire,  this  Vivida  vis  anirniy   in   a   very  few.     Even  in 
works  where  all    thole    are  imperfe<S    or  neglecfled, 
this  can  over-power  criticifm,    and    make   us   admire 
even  while  we  difapprove.     Nay,   where  this  appears, 
though  attended  with  abfurdities,   it  brightens  all  the 
rubbifh    about  it,   till    we  fee  nothing  but   its    own 
fplendor.     This  Fire  is  difcerned    in    Virgil,   but  dif- 
cerned  as  through   a  glafc,    refiected   from    Horner^ 
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more  fiiining  than  fierce,  but  every  where  equal  and 
conftant:  In  Lucan  and  Statius,  it  burfts  out  in 
fadden,  (hort,  and  interrupted  flaflies :  In  Milton  it 
glows  like  a  furnace  kept  up  to  an  uncommon  ardor 
by  the  force  of  art :  In  Shakelpear,  it  ftrikes  before 
we  are  aware,  like  an  accidental  fire  from  heaven  : 
But  in  Homer,  and  in  him  only,  it  burns  every  where 
clearly,  and  every  where  irrefiilibly. 

I  fhall  here  endeavour  to  fhow,  how  this  vafl  In-' 
■vefiihn  exerts  itfclf  in  a  manner  fuperior  to  that  of 
any  poet,  tlirough  all  the  main  conftituent  parts  of 
his  work,  as  it  is  the  great  and  peculiar  charaderiftic 
which  diftinguifhes  him  from  ail  other  authors. 

This  ftrong  and  ruling  faculty  was  like  a  power- 
ful ftar,  which  in  the  violence  of  its  courfe,  drew  all 
things  within  its  vortex*  It  feenied  not  enough  to 
have  taken  in  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  and  the  whole- 
compafs  of  nature  to  fupply  his  maxims  and  reflec- 
tions; all  the  inward  paffions  and  affedions  of  man- 
kind, to  furniili  his  chara(51er3 ;  and  all  the  outward 
forms  and  images  of  things  for  his  delcriptions ;  but 
wanting  yet  an  ampler  fphere  to  expatiate  in,  he 
opened  a  new  and  boundiefs  walk  for  his  imagina- 
tion, and  created  a  world  for  himfelf  in  the  invention: 
oi  Fable.  That  which  Ariftotle  calls  the  Soul  of  poetry, 
was  firft  breathed  into  it  by  Homer.  I  (hall  begin 
with  confidering  him  in  this  part,  as  it  is  naturally 
the  firft^  and  I  fpeak  of  it  both  as  it  means  the  de- 
fign  of  a  poem,  and  as  it  is  taken  for  fitflion. 
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^  Fable  may  be  divided  into  the  probable y  the  alh' 
goricaly  and  the  marvellous,  Tht  probable  fabJe,  is  the 
recital  of  fuch  adions  as  though  they  did  not  hap- 
pen, yet  might,  in  the  common  courle  of  nature : 
Or  of  fuch  as  though  they  did,  become  fables  by 
the  additional  epifodes  and  manner  of  telling  them. 
Of  this  fort  is  the  main  (lory  of  an  Epic  poem,  the 
return  o/*  Ulyfles,  the  fettlement  of  the  Trojans  /// 
Italy,  or  the  like.  That  of  the  Iliad  is  the  anger  of 
Achilles,  the  moll  (hort  and  fingle  fiibjedl  that  ever 
was  chofen  by  any  Poet.  Yet  this  he  has  fuppiied 
with  a  vafter  variety  of  incidents  and  events,  and 
crouded  with  a  greater  number  of  councils,  Ijaeech- 
es,  battles,  and  epifodes  of  all  kinds,  than  are  to  be 
found  even  in  thole  poems  whofe  fchemes  are  of  the 
'  utmoft  latitude  and  irregularity.  The  adion  is  hur- 
ried on  with  the  moft  vehement  Ipirit,  and  its  whole 
duration  employs  not  fo  much  as  fifty  days.  Virgil, 
for  want  of  fo  warm  a  genius,  aided  himlelf  by  ta- 
king in  a  more  extenfive  fuhjed^,  as  well  as  a  greater 
length  of  time,  and  eontra<aing  the  deGgn  of  both 
'Homer's  poems  into  one,  which  is  yet  but  a  fourth 
part  as  large  as  his.  The  other  Epic  Poets  have 
iifed  the  fame  pradlice,  but  generally  carried  it  {o 
far  as  to  fuperinduce  a  multiplicity  of  fables,  deftrov 
the  unity  of  acHiion,  and  lofe  their  readers  in  an  un- 
reafonable  length  of  time.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the 
main  defign  that  they  have  been  unable  to  add  to 
^feis  invention,  bat  they  have  followed   him  in -every 
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cpifoQe  and  part  of  ftory.  If  he  has  given  a  regular 
catalogue  of  an  army,  they  all  draw  up  their  forces  in 
the  fame  tM*der.  If  he  has  funeral  games  foi-  Pa» 
treclus,  Virgil  has  the  fame  for  Anchifesj  and  Sta- 
tius  (rather  than  omit  them)  deftroys  the  unity  of  his 
action  for  thofe  of  Archemorus.  If  Uiyfles  viGt  the 
fliades,  the  i^neas  of  Virgil  and  Scipio  of  Silius  are 
fent  after  him.  If  he  be  detained  from  his  re- 
turn by  the  allurements  of  Calypfo,  fo  is  iEneas  by 
Dido,  and  Rinaldo  by  Armida.  If  Achilles  be  ab- 
fent  from  the  army  on  the  fcore  of  a  quarrel  through 
half  the  poem,  Rinaldo  mud  abfent  himfelf  juft  as 
long,  on  the  like  account.  If  he  gives  his  hero  a 
fuit  of  celeftial  armour,  Virgil  and  Tafib  make  the 
feme  prefent  to  theirs.  Virgil  has  not  only  obferved 
this  clofe  imitation  of  Homer,  but  where  he  had  not 
led  the  way,  fupplied  the  want  from  other  Greek  au- 
thors. Thus  the  ftory  of  Sinon,  and  the  taking  of 
Troy  was  copied  (fays  Macrobius)  almoft  word  for 
word  from  Pifander,  as,  the  Loves  of  Dido  and 
^neas  are  taken  from  thofe  of  Medea  and  Jafon  in 
Apollonius,  and  feveral  others  in  the  fame  manner. 

To  proceed  to  the  aUegorkal  fahk:  If  we  refleft 
upon  thofe  innumerable  knowledges,  thofe  fecrets  of 
nature  and  phyfical  philofopby,  which  Homer  is  ge- 
nerally luppofed  to  have  wrapp'd  up  in  his  allegories^ 
tvhat  a  new  and  ample  fcene  of  wonder  may  this 
confideration  afford  us  I  How  fertile  will  that  ima- 
gination appear,   which  was  able  to  clothe  all  the 
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isriopei'ties  of  elements,  the  qtialiScations  of  the  mind, 
the  virtues  and  vices,  in  forms  a«d  perfons ;  and  to 
Introduce  them  into  actions  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  the  things  they  fhadowed  ?  This  is  a  field  m 
which  no  fucceeding  poets  could  difpute  with  Ho- 
tner;  and  whatever  commendations  have  been  al- 
lowed them  on  this  head,  are  by  no  means  for  their 
invention  in  huving  enlarged  his  circle,  but  for 
liheir  judgment  iii  having  contradled  it.  For  when 
the  mode  of  learning  changed  in  following  ages,  and 
Science  was  delivered  in  a  plainer  manner;  it  then, 
became  as  reafbiiable  in  the  more  modern  poets  to 
lay  it  afide,  as  it  was  in  Homer,  to  make  ufe  of 
it.  And  perhaps  it  was  no  unhappy  circumftaiicc 
For  Virgil,  that  there  was  not  in  his  time  that  de- 
mand upon  him  of  lb  great  an  invention,  as  might 
Ibe  capable  of  furnifiiing  all  thole  allegorical  parts 
of  a  poem. 

The  marpel/ous  fahle  includes  whatever  is  Super- 
natural, and  efpecially  the  machines  of  the  Gods. 
He  feems  the  firft  who  brought  them  into  a  lyftem 
of  machinery  for  poetry,  and  fuch  a  one  as  makes 
its  greateft  importance  and  dignity.  For  we  find 
thofe  authors  who  have  been  offended  at  the  literal 
notion  of  the  Gods,  conftantly  laying  their  accufa- 
lion  againft  Homer  as  the  chief  fupport  of  it.  But 
whatever  caufe  there  might  be  to   blame  his  machme4 
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=  in  a  pWlofopliical  or  religious  view,    they  are  fo  per- 
'feS:  in   the  poetic,     that   mankind    have  been    ever 
vilnce  contented   to    follow   them :   None   have  been 
able  to  enlarge  the  IJihere  of  poetry    beyond   the  li- 
mits he  has  fet :    Every  attempt  of  this   nature   has 
proved  unfuccelsful ;    and  after  all  the  various  changes 
of  times  and  religions,  his  Gods  continue  to  this  day 
rthe  Gods  of  Poetry. 

We  come  -  now  to  the   charaBers  of  his   perfons : 
And  here  we   (hall    find  no  author  has  ever  drawn 
fo    many,   with   fo   vifible   and    furprizing  a   variety, 
*or  given   us    fuch  lively  and  affecting   impredions  of 
them.      Every    one   has   fomething  fo  fingularly  his 
own,   that  no  painter  could  have  diftinguifhed  them 
: more  by  their  features,  than   the    Poet  has  by  their 
-manners.      Nothing   can    be    more  exa<5l   than    the 
diftindions   he   has  oblerved   in    the  different  degrees 
of  virtues   and  vices.     The  iingle  quality  of  courage 
is    w^onderfuily  diverfiikd    in    the    feveral    chara»5ler« 
of  the  Iliad.     That  of  Achilles   is   furious    and    in- 
tractable;   that  of  Diomede  forward,  yetliliening  to 
advice  and  fubjeifi   to  command:    That  of   Ajax   is 
'heavy  and   felf- confiding :    o?  Heftcr    atlive   and   vi- 
gilant :     The  courage   a?   Agamemnon    is ,  infpirited 
=^y  love  of  empire   and    ambition;   that   of  Menelaus 
mixed  with  foftnefs    and    tenderncfs   for    his  people  .* 
'We  find  in  Idomeneus  a   plain   direft  foldier,   in   Sar- 
^pedon  a  gallant  ar.d    generous  one.     Nor   is  this  ju- 
«udidou5  and  aiioniihing   dii-erfity  to    be   found  jsnly 
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In  the  principal  quality  which  conftitutes  the  main- 
of  each  charaifler,  but  even  in  the  underparts  of  it,  ■ 
to  which  he  takes  care  to  give  a  tinfture  of  that 
principal  one.  For  example,  the  main  charadlers 
of  Ulylll'S  and  Neftor  condfl  in  ivifdom ;  and  they 
are  diftincl  in  this,  that  the  wildom  of  the  one  is  arii-- 
fic'ial  and  various j  of  the  other,  natural,  Gpen,  and 
regular.  But  they  have,  belides,  characfters  of  coil- 
rage  ;  and  this  quality  alfo  takes  a  different  turn  in 
each  from  the  difference  of  his  prudence :  for  one 
in  the  war  depends  ftill  upon  cautio?!,  the  other 
upon  experience'  It  would  be  endlefs  to  produce 
infliances  of  thefe  kinds.  The  charadlers  of  Vir- 
gil are  far  from  (Iriking  us  in  this  open  manner  j 
they  lie  in  a  great  degree  hidden  and  undifthaguilh- 
ed,  and,  where  they  are  marked  moft  evidently,  af- 
fect us  not  in  proportion  to  thofe  of  Homer.  His 
charat^ers  of  valour  are  much  alike ;  even  that  of 
Turnus  feems  no  way  peculiar,  but  as  it  is  In  a  fu- 
perior  degree ;  and  Vv'e  fee  nothing  that  differences 
the  courage  of  Mneftheus  from  that  of  Sergeftus, 
Cloanthus,  or  the  reft.  In  like  manner  it  may  be 
remarked  of  Statius's  heroes^  that  an  air  of  impe- 
tuofity  runs  through  them  all  :  the  fame  horrid  and 
fa V age  coura-ge  appears  in  his  Capaneus,  Tydeus, 
Hippomedon,  etc.  They  have  a  parity  of  charac- 
ter, which  makes  them  feem  brothers  of  one  fa- 
mily. I  believe  when  the  reader  is  led  into  this 
track  of  reliedion;  if  he  will  purfue  it  thro'  the  Epic 
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and  Tragic  writers,  he  will  be  convinced  how  infi?- 
nitely  fuperior  in  this  point  the  invention  of  Homer 
was  to  that  of  all  others. 

The  fpeechcs  are  to  be  confidered  as  they  flow 
from  the  charaiflers,  being  perfe<5l  or  defective  z.% 
they  agree  or  difagree  with  the  manners  of  thofe 
who  utter  them^  As  there  is  more  variety  of  cha- 
racters in  the  lUlad,  fo  there  is  of  Speeches,  than  in 
any  other  poem.  Every  thing  In  it  has  manner  (as 
Ariftotle  expreffes  it)  that  is,  every  thing  is  aded- 
©r  fpoken.  It  is  hardly  credible  in  a  work  of  fuck 
length,  how  fmall  a  number  of  lines  are  employed 
in  narration-  In  Virgil  the  dramatic  part  is  leli 
in  proportion  to  the  narrative ;  and  the  fpeeches 
often  confift  of  general  reflexions  or  thoughts,, 
which  might  be  equally  jufl;  in  any  perfon*s  moutlv 
upon  the  lame  occalion.  As  many  of  his  perfons^ 
have  no  apparent  characfters,.  fo  many  of  his  fpeech- 
es efbape  being  applied  and  judged  by  the  rule  of 
propriety.  We  oftener  think  of  the  author  himfelf 
when  we  read  Virgil,  than  when  we  are  engaged 
in  Homer:  All  which  are  the  eflccts^  of  a  colder 
invention,  that  interefts  us  leis  in  the  a<5tion  de- 
fcribed :  Homer  makes  us-  he?.rers,  and  Virgil  leaves 
us  readers.. 

If  in  the  next  place  we  take  a  view  of  the  fenti-^ 
nienfs,  the  fame  preiiding  faculty  is  eminent  in  the. 
fublimity  and  fpirit  of  his  thoughts.  Longinus  has 
given  his  opinion;  that   it  was  in   this  part   Homer 
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principally  excelled.  What  were  alone  fafficieut 
to  prove  the  grandeur  and  excellence  of  his  fenti^ 
ments  in  general^  is,  that  they  have  fo  remarkable 
a  parity  with  thofe  of  the  Scripture:  Duport,  in 
his  Gnomologia  Homerica,  has  colledled  innumera- 
ble inftances  of  this  fort.  And  it  is  with  juftice  an 
excellent  modern  writer  allows,  that  if  Virgil  has 
not  fo  many  thoughts  that  are  low  and  vu^gar,  he 
has  not  fo  many  that  are  fubllme  and  noble;  and 
that  the  Roman  author  feldom  rifes  into  very  afto- 
niftiing  fentiments  wliere  he  is  not  fired  by  ths 
Iliad. 

If  we  obferve  his  defcriptims,  hnages,  and  fimilleSf 
we  (hall  find  the  invention  dill  predominant.  To 
what  elfe  can  we  afcribe  that  vaft  comprehenfioii 
of  images  of  every  fort,  where  we  fee  each  circum- 
ftance  of  art,  and  individual  of  nature  fumnioned 
together,  by  the  extent  and  fecundity  of  his  ima- 
gination; to  which  all  things,  in  their  various 
views,  prefented  themfelves  in  an  inftant,  and  had 
their  impreflions  taken  off  to  perfeflion  at  a  heat? 
Nay,  he  not  only  gives  us  the  full  profpedls  of 
things,  but  feveral  unexpefted  peculiarities  and 
fide-views,  unobferved  by  any  Pairiter  but  fiomer. 
Nothing  is  fo  furprizing  as  the  defcriptions  of  his 
battles,  which  take  up  no  lefs  than  half  the  Illady 
and  are  fupplied  with  fo  vaft  a  variety  of  incidents, 
that  no  one  bears  a  likenefs  to  another;  fuch  dif- 
ferent  kinds   of   deaths,    that    no   tv.'o    heroes   are 
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wounded  in  the  fame  manner;  and  fuch  a  profu- 
Hon  of  noble  ideas,  that  every  battle  riles  above  the 
iaft  in  greatnefs,  horror,  and  confudon.  It  is  cer- 
tain there  is  not  near  that  number  of  images  and  de- 
fcriptions  in  any  Epic  Poet ;  though  everyone  has 
affifled  himfelf  with  a  great  quantity  out  of  him  : 
And  it  is  evident  of  Virgil  efpecially,  that  he  has 
fcarce  any  comparifons  which  are  not  drawn  from 
his  mafter. 

If  we  defcend  from  hence  to  the  expre^oHy  we 
fee  the  bright  imagination  of  Homer  (hining  out  in 
the  moil  enlivened  forms  of  it.  We  acknowledge 
him  the  father  of  poetical  didlion,  the  firft  who 
taught  that  language  of  the  Cods  to  men.  His  ex-- 
predion  is  like  the  colouring  of  ibnie  great  mafters, 
v/hich  difcovers  itfelf  to  be  laid  on  boldly,  and  exe- 
cuted v/ith  rapidity.  It  is  indeed  the  ftrongefl  and 
rnoft  glowing  imaginable,  and  touched  with  the 
greatejfi:  fpirit.  Ariilotle  had  reafon  to  fay,  He  was 
the  only  poet  who  had  found  out  livhig  words; 
there  are  in  him  more  daring  figures  and  metaphors, 
than  in  any  good  author  whatever.  An  arrow  is 
impatient  to  be  on  the  wing,  a  weapon  thhjh  to 
drink  the  hlood  of  an  enemy,  and  the  like.  Yet 
his  expreiHon  is  never  too  big  for  the  feni'e,  but 
juftly  great  in  proportion  to  it.  'Tis  the  fentiment 
that  fwells  and  iills  cut  the  di£lion,  which  rifes 
with  it,  and  forms  itfelf  about  it:  And  in  the 
fame  degree  that  a  thouglit  is   warmer,   an  exp-ejflloa 
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will  be  brighter  ;  as  that  is  more  ftrong,  this  will 
become  more  perfpicuous:  Like  glafs  in  the  fur- 
nace, which  grows 'to  a  greater  magnitude  and  refines 
to  a  greater  clearnels,  only  as  the  breath  within  is 
more  powerful,  and  the  heat  more  intenfe. 

To  throw  his  language  more  out  of  profe.  Ho- 
mer feems  to  have  affeded  the  coinpoiinj.  epithets. 
This  was  a  fort  of  compoGtion  peculiarly  proper  to 
poetry,  not  only  as  it  heighten'd  the  di6lio?it  but  as 
it  affifted  and  filled  the  ?iiimbers  with  greater  found 
and  pomp,  and  likewife  conduced  in  fome  meafurc 
to  thicken  the /;^^^.v.  On  this  lafl:  confideration,  I 
cannot  but  attribute  thefe  alfo  to  the  fruitfulnefs  of 
his  invention,  fince  (as  he  has  managed  them)  they 
Sire  a  fort  of  fupernumerary  pictures  of  the  perfons 
or  things  to  which  they  are  joined.  We  fee  the 
motion  of  He*5lor's  plumes  in  the  epithet  Kofw- 
Sctjoxof,  the  landfcape  of  mount  Neritus  in  that  of 
E'ivocrij>v\\oc,  and  fo  of  others,  which  particular  ima- 
ges could  not  have  been  infifted  upon  fo  long 
as  to  exprtfs  them  in  a  deicription  (tho'  but  of  a 
tingle  line)  without  diverting  the  reader  tao  much 
from  the  principal  aflion  or  figure.  As  a  metaphor 
is  a  (hort  limile,  one  of  thefe  epithets  is  a  (hort  de- 
fcription. 

Laftly,  if  we  confider  his  verfificatiojif  we  (liali 
be  fenfible  what  a  fhare  of  praife  is  due  to  his  In- 
vention in  that.  He  was  not  fatisned  with  his 
'language  as  he  found   it  fettled  in    any  one  part   of 
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'Greece,  tut  fearch'd  thro*  its  differing  d'takfls  witla 
this  particular  view,  to  beautify  and  perfect  his 
Slumbers :  he  confidered  thefe  as  they  had  a  greater 
mixture  of  vowels  or  confonants,  and  accordingly 
employed  them  as  the  verfe  required  either  a 
greater  fmoothnefs  or  ftrength.  What  he  moft  af- 
fe<5led  was  the  lofik,  which  has  a  peculiar  fweet- 
liefs,  from  its  never  ufittg  contradion?,  and  from  its 
cuftom  of  refolving  the  diphthongs  into  two  fyl* 
lables,  fo  as  to  make  the  words  open  themfelves 
with  a  more  ipreading  and  fbnorous  fluency.  With 
this  he  mingled  the  Attic  contradions,  the  broader 
Doric,  and  the  feebler  JEolic,  which  ofcen  reje»!ts  its 
afpirate,  or  takas  off  its  accent ;  and  compleated 
this  variety  by  altering  fome  letters  with  the  licence 
of  poetry.  Thus  his  meafures,  inflead  of  being 
fetters  to  his  fenfe,  were  always  in  readinefs  to  rufi 
along  with  the  warmth  of  bis  rapture,  and  eveh 
lo  give  a  further  reprefentation  of  his  notions,  in 
the  correlpondence  of  their  founds  to  what  they 
(ignified.  Out  of  all  thefe  he  has  derived  that 
harmony,  which  makes  us  confefs  he  had  not  only 
the  richeft  head,  but  the  fineft  ear  in  the  world. 
This  is  fo  great  a  truth,  that  whoever  will  but 
confult  the  tune  of  his  verfes,  even  without  under- 
tlanding  them  (with  the  fame  fort  of  diligence  as 
we  daily  fee  pradlifed  in  the  cafe  of  Italian  Operas) 
will  find  more  fweetnefs,  variety,  and  majefty  of 
Ibund,   than  in  any  other  language  or  poetry.     T4i« 
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beauty  of  his  numbers  is  allowed  by  the  criticks  to 
he  copied  but  faintly  by  Virgil  himfelf>  though 
they  are  fo  juft  to  afcribe  it  to  the  nature  of  the  Latin 
tongue:  Indeed  the  Greek  has  Tome  advantages, 
both  from  the  natural  found  of  its  wordsy  and  the 
turn  and  cadence  of  its  verfe^  which  agree  with  the 
genius  of  no  other  language.  Virgil  was  very  fenfi- 
ble  of  this,  and  ufed  the  utmoft  diligence  in  working 
up  a  more  intractable  language  to  whatfoever  graces 
it  was  capable  of;  and  in  particular  never  failed  to 
bring  the  found  of  his  line  to  a  beautiful  agreement 
with  its  fenfe.  If  the  Grecian  poet  has  not  been  fo 
frequently  celebrated  on  this  account  as  the  Roman, 
the  only  reafon  is,  that  fewer  criticks  have  underftood 
one  language  than  the  other.  Dionyfius  of  Halicar- 
naflus  has  pointed  out  many  of  our  author's  beauties 
in  this  kind,  in  his  treatife  of  the  Cempofition  of 
Words,  and  others  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  the 
courfe  of  my  Notes.  It  fufBces  at  prefent  to  obferve 
of  his  numbers,  that  they  flow  with  fo  much  eafe,  as 
to  make  one  imagine  Homer  had  no  other  care  than 
to  tranfcribe  as  fall  as  the  Mufes  dictated ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  with  fo  much  force  and  infpiriting 
vigour,  that  they  awaken  and  raife  us  like  the  found 
of  a  trumpet.  They  roll  along  as  a  plentiful  river, 
always  in  motion,  and  always  full ;  while  we  are 
borne  away  by  a  tide  of  verfe,  the  moft  rapid,  an^' 
yet  the  mod  fmooth  iqiaginable. 

Vol.  IV.  eta 
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Thus  on   whatever   fide   we   contemplate  Homer^ 
what  principally   flrikes    us   is   his    mvent'ion^      It  is 
that   which  forms  the  charafter  of  each  part   of  his 
work ;    and    accordingly    we   fi^d   it  to    have    made 
his  fable    move  exten five  and  copious  than   any  other) 
his    manners  more    i'wsly  ^nd   Jirofigly   marked,     his 
fpeeches    more  affecling   and   tranfpvrted,     his    fenti- 
.ments  more  warm  and  fuhli?ne,   his    images   and   de- 
feriptions   more   full    and    mihnatedf    h\s   expreflion 
rvkoYt  rah'' d  cind  daring y   and   his    numbers    more  r^- 
^  pid  and    various.      I    hopCp   in  what  has   been   faid 
■of  Virgil,    with    icgard   t<5   any    of    thefe  heads,    I 
-  have  no   way   derogated   from    bis  charaft^r.     No- 
.  thing  is  moi-e  abfurd    or   endiefs,   than    the   common 
■  method    <5f  -CGmparing   eminent  'writers    by   an   op- 
pofition  of  particular   paffages   in    them,   and   form- 
ing  a   judgni'ent   from    thence  of  their  merit    upoa- 
'  the    whole.      We    ought    to   have  a -certain   know- 
-iedge   of  the    principal    charader   aBd  -diflinguifhing 
excellence  of  each:    It  is  in  ^/f^Mve -are   to    confider 
him,  and    in   proportion    to  his  dfgree  in  that  \vt  are 
.to  admire  him.     No    man  or   author  ever    excelled 
all   the    world    in    more   than    anc  faculty;    and  as 
-Homer  has  done  tMi^ -in  hiventivn,   Virgil  has  in  judg- 
r  mient.     Not   that    we    are   to  think  Homer    wanted 
Judgment,  -  becaufe  Virgil    had   \t  in    a  more  eminent 
degreei    or  -  that  Virgil    wanted   invention,    becauie 
iHomer  podeft  a  larger  '(hare  of  it  :    Eadi   of  thele 
;,  great  authors  had   naare   of  both -than   peVIiaps   any 
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mati    befldes,   and   are  only  faid  to   have  lefs  In  com- 
pariCon  with  one   another.     Homer   was  the  greater 
genius,    Virgil    the    better    artift.     In    one  we    mod 
admire  the    man,  in    the    other   the  work.     Homer 
hurries   and    tranfports   us  with  a  commanding  impe- 
tuofity.     Virgil   leads   us  with  an  attra<51ive  majefty  : 
Homer  fcatters  with    a   generous   profufion,     Virgil 
beftows  with    a   careful   magnificence :    Homer,   lilce 
tlie  Nile,    pours  out  his  riches  with  a    boundlefs  over- 
flow;    Virgil,   like  a  river  in  its   banks,    with    a  gen- 
tle and  cjonftant  ftream.     When  we  behold  their  bat- 
tles,   methinks   the  two  Poets   relemble   the  Heroes 
they  celebrate  :    Homer   boundlefs   and  irrefiftible   as 
Achilles,   bears   all   before    him,   and  (hines  more  and 
more  as    the  tunmlt  increafes ;   Virgil   calmly  daringy- 
iike  ^neas,   appears  undiilurbed   in   the  midft  of  the 
action ;   difpofes  all    about  him,    and    conquers    with 
tranquillity.     And    when    we   look   upon   their   ma- 
chines'. Homer  feems  like  his  own   Jupiter  in  his  ter- 
rors, fhaking  Olympus,   fcattering  the  lightnings,  and 
firing  the  Heavens ;  Virgil,    like    the  fame  power  in 
liis  benevolence,   counfelling   with    the  Gods,    laying 
plans  for  empires,   and   regularly  ordering  his    whole 
creation. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  with  great  parts  as  with  great 
virtues,  they  naturally  border  on  (bine  imperfeftion ; 
and  it  is  often  hard  to  diftinguifh  exaftly  where  the 
virtue  ends,  or  the  fault  begins.  As  prudence  may 
fometimes  fink  to  fufpicion;  fo  may  a  great  judgment 
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decline  to  coldnefs ;  and  as  magnaniinity  may  run  tip 
to  profufion  or  extravagance,  fo  may  a  great  inven- 
tion to  redundancy  or  wildnefs.  IF  we  look  upon 
Homer  in  this  view,  we  (hall  perceive  the  chief  o^- 
jeBio?2J  againft  him  to  proceed  from  fo  noble  a  caufe 
as  the  excefs  of  this  faculty* 

Among  thefe  we  may  reckon  fom€  of  his  marvel- 
lous  fiBionSy  upon  which  fo  much  criticifm  has  been 
ijient,  as  furpaffing  all  the  bounds  of  probability. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  with  great  and  fuperior  fouls,  as 
with  gigantic  bodies,  which  exerting  themfelves 
with  unufual  ftrength,  exceed  what  is  commonly 
thought  the  due  proportion  of  parts,  to  become  mi- 
racles in  the  whole ;  and  like  the  old  heroes  of  that 
make,  commit  fomething  near  extravagance,  amidft 
a  feries  of  glorious  and  inimitable  performances.  Thus 
Homer  has  his  /peaking  horfes^  and  Virgil  his  myrtlei 
dipUUng  bloody  where  the  latter  has  not  fo  much  as 
contrived  the  eafy  intervention  of  a  Deity  to  fave 
the  probability. 

It  is  owing  to  the  fame  vaft  invention,  that  his  Si- 
7nilles  have  been  thought  too  exuberant  and  full  of 
circumftances.  The  force  of  this  faculty  is  feen  in 
nothing  more,  than  in  its  inability  to  confine  itielf  to 
that  lingle  circumftance  upon  which  the  comparifon 
is  grounded :  it  runs  out  into  embellifhments  of  addi- 
tional images,  which  however  are  fo  managed  as  not 
to  overpower  the  main  one.  His  limilies  are  like 
pidures^  where  the  principal  figure  has  not  only  its 
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proportion  given  agreeable  to  the  original,  but  is  alfo 
let  off  with  occalional  ornaments  and  profpeds.  The 
fame  will  account  for  his  manner  of  heaping  a  num- 
ber of  comparifons  together  in  one  breath,  when  his 
fancy  fuggefted  to  him  at  once  fo  many  various  and 
correfpondent  images.  The  reader  will  eafily  extend 
this  obfervation  to  more  objedlions  of  the  fame  kind. 

If  there  are  others  which  feem  rather  to  charge 
him  with  a  defedl  or  narrownefs  of  genius,  than  an 
excefs  of  it ;  thofe  feeming  defeats  will  be  found  up- 
on examination  to  proceed  wholly  from  the  nature  of 
the  times  he  lived  in.  Such  are  his  grojpr  reprefenta" 
thns  of  the  Cods,  and  the  vicious  and  impsrfe^  mail' 
Tiers  of  his  Her ot^Sf  which  will  be  treated -of  in  the 
following  ^  £Jfay  :  But  I  muft  here  fpeak  a  word  of 
the  latter,  as  it  is  a  point  generally  carried  into  ex- 
tremes, both  by  the  cenfurers  and  defenders  of  Ho- 
mer. It  muft  be  a  ftrange  partiality  to  antiquity,  to 
think  with  Madam  Dacier,  "  that  ^  thofe  times  and 
*'  manners  are  (o  much  the  more  excellent,  as  they 
*'  are  more  contrary  to  ours."  Who  can  be  (b  pre- 
judiced in  their  favour,  as  to  magnify  the  felicity  of 
thofe  ages,  when  a  fpirit  of  revenge  and  cruelty, 
joined  with  the  praftice^  of  rapine  and  robbery, 
reign'd  thro*  the  world  ;  when  no  mercy  was  fliown 
but  for  the  fake  of  lucre,   when   the  greateft   Princes 

a  See  the  articles  of  Theology  and  Morality,  in  the  third  part 
©f  the  Eflay. 

b  Preface  to  her  Homcn  . 
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were  put  to  the  fword,  and  their  wives  and  daugfe^ 
ters  made  flaves  and  concubines  ?  On  the  other  (ide^ 
I  would  not  be  fo  delicate  as  thofe  modern  crititks, 
who  are  0-»ocked  at  the  fervile  offices  and  mean  em- 
tiloyments  in  which  we  fometimes  fee  the  Heroes  of 
Homer  engaged.  •  There  is  a  pleafure  in  taking  a 
view  of  that  fiinplieity,  in  oppofition  to  the  luxury 
of  fucceeding  ages,  in  beholding  Monarchs  without 
their  guards,  Princes  tending  their  flocks,  and  Prin- 
ceiTes  dravving  water  from  the  fprings.  When  we 
read  Ht»mer,  we  ought  to  reflect  that  we  are  read- 
ing the  mod  ancient  author  in  the  heathen  world  ; 
and  thofe  who  confider  him  in  this  light,  will  dou- 
ble their  pleasure  in  the  perufal  of  him.  Let  them 
think  they  are  growing  acquainted  with  nations  and 
people  that  are  now.no  rnore;  that  they  are  ftepping 
almoft  three  thoulknd  years  back  into  the  remoteft 
Antiquity,  and  entertaining  themfeivcs  with  a  clear 
a$id  furpriling  viilon  of  things  no  where  elle  to  be 
found,  the  only  true  mii  rour  of  that  ancient  world. 
By  this  means  alone  their  greateft  obftacles  will  va- 
nifh  ;  and  what  ufually  creates  their  diflike,  will  be- 
come a  fatisfa(5tion. 

This  confideration  may  further  ferve  to  anfwer 
for  the  conilant  ufe  of  the  hma  epithets  to  his  Gods 
and  Heroes,  fuch  as  the  far-dovt'ing  Phcebus,  the  blue' 
^j-V  Pallas,  they^i^{//-yoo/f^  r^chilles,  etc.  which  fome 
have  cenfured  as  impertinent  and  tedioufly  repeated. 
Thofe  of  the  Gods  depended  upon   the  powers  and 
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offices  then  believed  to  belong  to  them,  and  had  con- 
tradled  a  weight  and  veneration  froin  the  rites  and 
folemn  devotions  in  which  they  were  ufed  :  they  were 
■a  fort  of  attributes  with  v/hich  it  was  a  matter  of  re- 
Jigion  to  falute  them  on  all  oecafions,  and  which  it 
was  an  irreverence  to  omit.  As  for  the  epithets  of 
great  men,  Monf.  Boileau  is  of  opinion  that  they  were 
in  the  nature  of  Surnames ,  and  repeated  as  fuch  ;  for 
the  Greeks  having  no  names  derived  from  their  fa- 
thers, were  obliged  to  add  fome  other  diftinilion  of 
each  perfon ;  either  naming  his  parents  exprefsly,  or 
his  place  of  birth,  profeffion,  or  the  like:  As  Alex- 
ander the  foil  of  Philip,  Herodotus  of  HalicarnafTus, 
Diogenes  the  Cynic,  etc.  Homer  therefore  comply- 
ing with  the-cuftom  of  his  country,  ufed  fuch  diftinc- 
tive  additions  as  better  agreed  with  poetry.  And  in- 
deed we  have  fomething  parallel  to  thele  in  modern 
times,  fuch  as  tire  names  of  Harold  Harefoot,  Edmund 
Ironfide,  Edward  Long-ftianks,  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  etc.  If  yet  this  be  thought  to  account  better 
for  the  propriety  than  for  the  repetition,  I  fliall  add 
a  further  conjecture.  Hefiod,  dividing  the  woi  Id  in- 
to its  different  ages,  has  placed  a  fourth  age  between 
the  brazen  and  the  iron  one,  of  Heroes  diJlsnB  from 
ether  men^  a  divine  racey  who  fought  at  Thebes  and 
Troy,  are  called  Demi-Cods  ^  and  I  he  by  the  care  of  In- 
piter  in  the  ifands  of  the  bbfed  •=.  Now,  aniong  the 
divine  honours  which  were  paid  them,  they  miglit 
c  Kciiod,  Op.  et  Ditr.  lib.  i  vcr.  155,  etc. 
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have  this  alfo  in  common  with  the  Gods,  not  to  be 
mentioned  without  the  folemnity  of  an  epithet,  and 
fuch  as  might  be  acceptable  to  them,  by  its  celebrat- 
ing their  families,   adlions,  or  qualities. 

What  other  cavils  have  been  raifed  againft  Homer, 
are  fuch  as  hardly  deferve  a  reply,  but  will  yet  be  ta- 
ken notice  of  as  they  occur  in  the  courfe  of  the  work. 
Many  have  been  occafioned  by  an  injudicious  endea- 
vour to  exalt  Virgil :  which  is  much  the  fame,  as  if 
one  (hould  think  to  raife  the  fuperftrudure  by  under- 
mining the  foundation  :  One  would  imagine,  by  the 
whole  courfe  of  their  parallels,  that  thefe  Critics 
never  fo  much  as  heard  of  Homer's  having  written 
ifirft ;  a  confideration  which  whoever  compares  thefe 
two  Poets,  ought  to  have  always  in  his  eye.  Some 
accufe  him  for  the  fame  things  which  they  overlook 
or  praife  in  the  other,  as  when  they  prefer  the  fable 
and  moral  of  the  JEnels  to  thofe  of  the  Iliad,  for  the  ' 
fame  reafons  which  might  fet  the  OdylTey  above  the 
JEneis :  as  that  the  Hero  is  a  wifer  man ;  and  the 
aflion  of  the  one  more  beneficial  to  his  country  than 
that  of  the  other:  or  elfe  they  blame  him  for  not  do- 
ing what  he  never  defigned ;  as  becaufe  Achilles  is 
not  as  good  and  perfect  a  prince  as  ^^neas,  when  the 
very  moral  of  his  poem  required  a  contrary  charac- 
ter :  It  is  thus  that  Rapin  judges  in  his  comparifon 
of  Homer  and  Virgil.  Others  (eled:  thofe  particular 
pafTages  of  Homer,  which  are  not  fo  laboured  as  fome 
that  Virgil   drew  out  of  them:    This  is  the  whole 
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management  of  Scaliger  in  his  Poetice.     Others  quar- 
rel  with  what   they  take  for    low  and  mean  expref- 
lions,   fometimes  thro'  a  falfe  delicacy  and  refinement, 
oftner  from  an  ignorance  of  the  graces   of  the   origi- 
nal ;    and  then  triumph  in  the  aukwardnefs  of  tlieir 
own  tranjflations  :   This  is  the  condu«fl  of  Perault  in 
his  Parallels.     Laftly,   there  are    others,    who,   pre- 
tending to  a  fairer   proceeding,    diftinguifh   between 
the  perfonal  merit  of  Homer,  and  that  of  his  work  ; 
but  when  they  come  to  a(Tign  the  caufes  of  the  great 
reputation  of  the  Iliad,    they  found  it  upon  the  igno- 
rance of  his  times,    and    the   prejudice  of  thofe  that 
followed:   And  in  purfuance   of  this    principle,  they 
make  thofe  accidents    (fuch  as   the  contention  of  the 
cities,    etc.)  to  be  the  caules  of  liis  fame,   which  were 
in  reality  the  confequences  of  his  merit.     The  fame 
might  as  well  be  faid  of  Virgil,    or  any  great  author, 
whofe  general    charaifler   will  infallibly   raife  many 
cafual   additions  to  their  reputation.     This  is  the  me- 
thod of  Monf.  de  la  Motte  ;    who    yet  confefles  upon 
the  whole,    that  in    whatever  age   Homer  had   lived, 
he  muft  have  been  the  greatell    poet    of  his  nation, 
and  that  he  may  be   faid   in   this  fenfe  to  be  the  ma- 
fter  even  of  thofe  who  furpafled  him. 

In  all  thefe  objeflions  we  fee  nothing  that  contra- 
xlicls  his  title  to  the  honour  of  the  chief  invention; 
and  as  long  as  this  (which  is  indeed  the  charadleriftic 

Vox.  IV.     *  R  r 
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£>f  Poetry  kfelf )  remains  nnequal'd  by  his  foUowtr^ 
he  ftill  continues  Tuperior  to  them.  A  cooler  jadg- 
jnent  may  commit  fewer  faults,  end  be  more  approved 
jn  the  eyes  of  one  fort  o^  Critics:  but  that  warmth 
•cf  fancy  will  carry  the  loudeft  and  mod  univerfal  ap- 
.plaules;,  which -holds  the  heart  of  a  reader  under  the 
ilrongeft  enchantment.  Homer  not  t5nly  appears  the 
inventor  of  poetry,  but  excells  all  the  inventors  of 
-Other  arts  in  this,  that  he  has  fvvallowed  up  the  honour 
-of  thofe  who  fucceeded  him.  What  he  has  done  ad- 
emitted  no  ino-eafe,  it  only  left  room  for  contradion 
or  regulation.  He  fnewed  all  the  ftretch  of  fancy  at 
once;  and  if  he  has  failed  in  Tome  of  his  flights,  it 
*was  but  becatife  he  attempted  every  thing.  A  work 
-of  this  kind  feems  like  a  mighty  Tree  which  rifes  from 
'the  m.ofc  vigorous  feed,  is  improved  with  induftry, 
,flourifiies,  and  produces  the  finefc  fruit;  nature  and 
art  confpire  to  raife  it  ;  pleafure  and  profit  join  to 
-!nake  it  valuables  and  they  who  find  thejufteft  faults, 
tliave  only  nid  that  a  few  branches  (wliich  run  luxu- 
.riant  thro'  a  richnefs  of  nature)  might  be  lopped  in- 
.to  form  to  give  it  a  more  regular  appearance. 

Having  now  fpoken  of  the  beauties  and  defeds   of 

the  original,    it  remains  to    treat  of  the   tranflation, 

-with  the  fame  view  to  the  chief  charaderiftic.     As  far 

as  that  \^  {cow  m  the  main  parts  of  the  Poem,   fuch  as 

the  fable,  manners,  and  fentiments,   no  tranflator  can 

^prejudice    it   but  by  wilful  omilTions  or    contra»51ions. 

rAs  it  alfo  breaks    out    in  every  particular  image,  ■  ds- 
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fcription,  and  (imiie  ;  whoever  leiTcns  or  too  much 
foftens  thole,  takes  off  from  this  chief  charafler.  It 
is  the  firft  grand  duty  of  an  interpreter  to  give  his  au- 
thor entire  and  unmaim^d ;  and  for  the  reft,  the  dic- 
tion and  verdfication  only  are  his  proper  province ; 
fince  thefe  muft  be  his  ovs^n,  but  the  others  he  is  to 
take  as  he  finds  them. 

It  fhould  then  be  confidered  what  methods  may 
afford  fome  equivalent  in  our  language  for  the  graces 
of  thele  in  the  Greek.  It  is  certain  no  literal  tranfla- 
tion  can  be  juft  to  an  excellent  original  in  a  fuperior 
language  :  but  it  is  a  great  miftake  to  imagine  (as 
many  have  done)  that  a  ra(h  paraphrafe  can  make 
amends  for  this  general  defefl  j  which  is-  no  leis  in 
danger  to  lofe  the  fpirit  of  an  ancient,  by  deviating 
into  the  modern- man nei-s  of  expreffion.  If  there  be 
Ibmetimes  a  darknefs,  there  is-  often  a  light  in  anti- 
quity, which  nothing-  better  preferves  than  a  verfiou 
almoft  literal.  I  know  no  liberties  one  ought  to  take 
but  thofe  which  are  neceffary  for  transfuflng  the  Ipi- 
rit  of  the  original,  and  fupporting  the  poetical  ftyle 
of  the  tranflation:  and  I  will  venture  to  fay,  there 
have  not  been  more  men  mifled  in  former  times  by  a 
fervile  dull  adl-^erence  to  the  letter,  than  have  been  de- 
luded in  ours  by  a  chimerical  infolent  hope  of  railing 
and  improving  their  author.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  the  fire  of  the  poem  is  what  a  tranflator  (hould 
principally  regard,  as  it  is  mod  likely  to  expire  in  his 
managing :   However^  it  is  his  ^di'i^L^  way  to  be  content 
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with  preferving  this  to  his  utmoft  in  the  whole,  with- 
out endeavouring  to  be  more  than  he  finds  his  author 
is  in  any  particular  place.  'Tis  a  great  fecret  in  writ- 
ing to  know  when  to  be  .plain,  and  when  poetical  and 
figurative:  and  it  is  what  Homer  will  teach  us,  if  we 
will  but  follow  modeftly  in  his  footfteps.  Wiiere  his 
didion  is  bold  and  lofty,  let  us  raife  ours  as  high  as 
we  can ;  but  where  his  is  plain  and  humble,  we  ought 
not  to  be  deterred  from  imitating  him  by  the  fear  of 
incurring  the  cenfure  of  a  mere  Englifli  Critic.  No- 
thing that  belongs  to  Homer  (eems  to  have  been  more 
commonly  miftaken  than  the  juft  pitch  of  his  ftyle: 
Some  of  his  tranflators  having  fwelled  into  fuftian  in 
a  proud  confidence  of  the  fnhlime ;  others  funk  into 
fiatnefs  in  a  cold  and  timorous  notion  of  fimplicity, 
Methinks  I  fee  thefe  different  followers  of  Homer, 
fome  fweating  and  draining  after  him  by  violent  leaps 
and  bounds  (the  certain  figns  of  falfe  mettle)  others 
llowly  and  fervilely  creeping  in  his  train,  while  the 
Poet  himfelf  is  all  the  time  proceeding  with  an  un- 
affeded  and  equal  majefly  before  them.  However,  or 
the  two  extremes,  one  could  fooner  pardon  frenzy 
thanfrigidity: ,  No  author  is  to  be  envied  for  fucb 
commendations  as  he  may  gain  by  that  charader  of 
ftyle,  which  his  friends  muft  agree  together  to  call 
fmplkity,  and  the  reft  of  the  world  will  call  dutnefs. 
There  is  a  graceful  and  dignified  fimplicity,  as  well 
as  a  bald  and  fordid  one,  which  differ  as  much  from 
each  other  as  the  air  of  a  plain  man  from  that  of  a 
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floveii :  -  *Tis  one  thing  to  be  tricked  up,  and  another 
not  to  be  dreffed  at  all.  Simplicity  is  the  mean  be- 
tween oftentation  and  rufticity. 

This  pure  and  noble  fimplicity  is  no  where  in 
fuch  perfection  as  in  the  Scripture  and  our  Author, 
One  may  affirm,  with  all  refpe*^  to  the  infpired  wri- 
tings, that  the  divine  Spirit  made  ule  of  no  other 
words  but  what  were  intelligible  and  common  to 
men  at  that  time,  and  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  and 
as  Homer  is  the  author  neareft  to  tbofe,  his  ftyle 
muft  of  courfe  bear  a  greater  refemblance  to  the  fa.- 
cred  books  than  that  of  any  other  writer.  This  con- 
fideration  (together  with  what  has  been  obferved  of 
the  parity  of  fome  of  his  thoughts)  may  methinks  in- 
duce a  tranflator  on  the  one  hand,  to  give  into  feve- 
ral  of  thofe  general  phrafes  and  manners  of  expref- 
fion  which  have  attained  a  veneration  even  in  our 
language  from  being  u(ed  in  the  Old  Teftamentj  as 
on  the  other,  to  avoid  thofe  which  have  been  appro- 
priated to  the  Divinity,  and  in  a  manner  configned 
to  myftery  and  religion. 

For  a  further  prefervation  of  this  air  of  fimplicity, 
a  particular  caie  fliould  be  taken  to  exprefs  with  all 
plainnels  thofe  moral  Jente?2ces  and  proverbial  fpeeches 
which  are  fo  numerous  in  this  poet.  They  have 
fomething  venerable,  and  as  I  may  fay  oracular,  in 
that  unadorned  gravity  and  (hortnefs  with  which 
they  are  delivered  :  a  grace  which  would  be  utterly 
loft  by  endeavouring  to  give  them  what  we   call  a 
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more  ingenious  (that  is,    a  more  moderi:;)  turn  in  tlfe 
paraphrafe. 

Perhaps  the  mixture  of  fome  Grecians  and  old 
words  after  the  manner  of  Milton,  if  done  without 
too  much  affedlatioo,  might  not  have  an  ill  effcS:  in  a 
verfion  of  this  particular  work,  which  mod  of  any 
other  leenis  to  require  a  venerable  antique  caft.  But 
certainly  the  ufe  of  modern  terms  of  war  and  govern^ 
ment,  fuch  as  platoon,  campagne,  jtnitOf  or  the  like 
(into  which  fome  of  his  tranflators  have  fallen)  can- 
not be  allowable ;  thofe  only  excepted,  without 
which  it  is  impodible  to  treat  the  fubjeifls  rn  any 
living  language. 

There  are  two  peculiarities  in  Homer's  dii5liorj.> 
which  are  a  fort  of  marks  or  7mles,  by  which  every 
common  eye  diftinguifhes  him  at  firil  Ught :  Thofs 
who  are  not  his  greateft  admirers  look  upon  tl^m  as 
defers ;  and  thofe  who  are,,  feem  pleafed  with  them 
as  beauties,  I  fpeak  of  his  compound  eplthi'ts,  and  of 
his  repetitions.  Many  of  the  former  cannot  be  done 
literally  into  Englifh  without  deftroying  the  purity  of 
our  language.  I  believe  fuch  (hould  be  retained  as 
fiide  eafily  of  themfelves  into  an  Englifn  compound^ 
without  violence  to  the  ear  or  to  the  received  rules 
of  compofition ;  as  well  as  thofe  which  have  receiv- 
ed a  fandion  from  the  authority  of  our  beft  Poets, 
and  are  become  familiar  thro'  their  ufe  of  them; 
fuch  as  the  cloud-co77ipei!ing  Jove,  etc*  As  for  the  reft, 
whenever  any  can    be   as  fully  and  fignificantly  ex.* 
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j^rcit  in  a  Tingle  word   as   in   a  compounded  one,  tae 
couiTe  to  be  taken  is  obvious. 

Some  that  cannot  be  £o  turned   as  to.  preferve  their 
full  image  by  one   or   two   words,   may   have  juftice 
done  them  by  circuralocudonfi    as  the  epithet  EJyoo-/-- 
^vxxo;  to  a  mountain,   would  appear   little    or   ridi- 
culous tranflated  literally  kaf-/bakmg,  but    affords   a 
majeftic  idea  in  the  psripkrafis :    The    hfty   motmtain 
Jkakes.h'ts  ivavingimods.     Others  that  admit  of  difler- 
•ing  (igniucations,   may    receive   an    advantage   by  a 
judicious   variation,    according   to   the    occallons  on 
'V;hieh  they  are   introduced.     For   example,    the  epi- 
thet  of  Apollo,   '£)t«/3JAof,  or  far-fpooting^   is   capa- 
ble of  two  explications ;   one  literal  in  refpeft  of  the 
darts  and  bow,   the  enfign  of  that   God;    the   other 
allegorical   with   regard    t^o    the    rays    of    the   fun  ; 
-Therefore  in  fuch  places  where  Apollo   is  r^prefented 
^s  a  God  in  perfon,   I    would   ule   the   former  inter- 
4)retation ;     and   w-liere   the    effedts    of  the    fun    are 
defcribed,   I  would  make  choice  of  the  latter.     Upon 
4;he  whole,   it   would  be  necelTary  to  avoid  that  per- 
petual repetition  of  the  fame   epithets   which  we  find 
■in  Homer,   and   which,   tho*  it  might  be    accommo- 
dated (as  has  been  already  fnewn)  to  the  ear  of  thofe 
times,  is  by   no    means  fo   to  ours:    But  one  may 
wait  for  opportunities    of  placing  them,  where  they 
derive   an    additional   beauty    from    the  occafions  on 
"which    they  are  employed:    and   in   doing  this  pro- 
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perly,  a  tranflator  may  at  once  fhew  his  fancy  and 
his  judgment. 

As  for  Homer's  RepetttionSy  we  may  divide  them 
into  three  forts ;  of  whole  narrations  and  fpeeches, 
of  {ingle  fentences,  and  of  one  verfe  or  hemiftich. 
I  hope  it  is  not  impoflible  to  have  fuch  a  regard  to 
thefe,  as  neither  to  lofe  fo  known  a  mark  of  the 
author  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  offend  the  reader 
too  much  on  the  other.  The  repetition  is  not  un- 
graceful in  thole  fpeeches  where  the  dignity  of  the 
Ipeaker  renders  it  a  fort  of  infolence  to  alter  his 
words ;  as  in  the  meffages  from  Gods  to  men,  or 
from  higher  powers  to  inferiors  in  concerns  of  (late, 
or  where  the  ceremonial  of  religion  feems  to  require 
it,  in  the  folemn  forms  of  prayers,  oaths,  or  the  like. 
In  other  cafes,  I  believe  the  beft  rule  is  to  be  guided 
by  the  nearnefs,  or  diftance,  at  which  the  repeti- 
tions are  placed  in  the  original  :  When  they  fol- 
low too  clofe,  one  may  vary  the  exprefHon,  but  it 
is  a  queflion  whether  a  profefled  tranflator  be  au- 
thorized to  omit  any  :  If  they  be  tedious,  the  au- 
thor is  to  anfwer  for  it. 

It  only  remains  to  fpeak  of  the  Verfification, 
Homer  (as  has  been  faid)  is  perpetually  applying 
the  found  to  the  fenfe,  and  varying  it  on  every  new 
fubjedl.  This  is  indeed  one  of  the  mod  exquidte 
beauties  of  poetry,  and  attainable  by  very  few  :  I 
know  only  of  Homer  eminent  for  it  in  the  Greek, 
and  Virgil    in  Latin.     I  am   fenfible  it   is  what  may 
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fometimes  happen  by  chance^  when  a  writer  is  warm, 
and  fully  pofleft  of  his  image:  however,  it  mav  be 
teafonably  believed  they  deiigned  this,  in  whofe  verle 
it  fo  nianifeftly  appears  in  a  fuperior  degree  to  all 
others.  Few  readers  have  the  ear  to  be  judges  of  it; 
but  thofe  wlio  have>  will  ie€  I  have  endeavoured  at 
this  beauty. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  muft  confefs  myfelf  utterly  in- 
capable of  doing  juftice  to  Homei*.  I  attempt  him 
in  no  other  hope  but  that  which  one  may  entertain 
Without  much  vanity,  of  giving  a  more  tolerable 
copy  of  him  than  any  entire  tranfiation  in  verfs 
has  yet  done.  We  have  x)nly  thofe  of  Chapman, 
Hobbes,  and  Ogilby.  Chapman  has  taken  the 
advantage  of  tn  immeafurable  length  of  verfe,  not  - 
withftanding  which,  there  is  fcarce  any  paraphrafc 
more  loofe  and  rambling  than  his.  He  has  fre- 
^qiient  interpolations  of  four  or  fix  lines,  and  I  re- 
member one  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  OdyfTey, 
ver.  312.  where  be  has  fpun  twenty  verfes  out  of 
two.  He  is  often  miftaken  in  fo  boW  a  manner, 
that  one  might  think  he  deviated  on  purpofe,  if  he 
did  not  in  other  places  of  his  notes  infill  fo  much 
upon  verbal  trifles.  He  appears  to  have  had  a  ftrong 
afFe<5lation  of  extracting  new  meanings  out  of  hi> 
author,  infomuch  as  to  promife  in  his  rhyming  pre- 
face,  a  poem  of  the   myfteries  he   had  revealed  in 

Vol.    IV.  Ss 
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.Homer:  and  perhaps  he  endeavoured  to  drain  the 
obvious  fen fe  to  this  end.  His  exprelTion  is  involv- 
ed in  fuftian,  a  fault  for  which  he  was  remarkable 
in  his  original  writings,  as  in  the  tragedy  of  Bufly 
d'Amboiie,   etc.     In  a  word,    the  nature  of  the  rnaa 

vmay  account  for  his  whole  performance;  for  he 
appears  from  his  preface   and   remarks  to   have   been 

-of  an  arrogant  turn,  and  an  enthuiiaft  in  poetry. 
His  own  boaft  of  having  finished  half  the  Iliad  in 
lefs  than  fifteen  weeks,  (hews  with  what  negligence 
bis  veifion  was  performed  But  that  which  is  to 
be  allowed  him,    and  which   very   much  xontributed 

.to  cover  his  defe(5ts,  is  a  daring  fiery  ipirit  that 
animates  his  tranilation,  which  is  fomething  like 
ivhat  one  might  imagine  Homer  himfelf  would  have 
writ  before  he  arrived  at  years  of  difcretion. 

Hobbes  has  given  us  a  correct  explanation  of  the 

■■  fenfe  in  general,  but  for  particulars  and  circum- 
ilances  he  continually  lops  them,  and  often  omits  the 
mofi.  beautiful.  As  for  its  being  efteemed  a  clofc 
tranflation,   I  doubt  not   many  have  been    led   into 

.  that    error   by  the    fiiortnefs   of  it,   which  proceeds 

not    from    his   following   the   original    line   by   line, 

but  from    the    contradions    above-mentioned.      He 

'fometimes  omits  whole  fimilies  and  fentences,  and  is 

DOW    and  then    guilty    of  niiftakes,    into  which    no 

'•writer  of  his    learning  could    have  ■  fallen,    but  thro* 

«.carelef]liefs.  His  poetry  as  well  as  Ogilby's,  is  too 
I jnean  for  criticifm . 
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It  is  a  great  lofs  to   the  poetical   world  that  Mr 
Dryden  did  not  live  to   tranflate   the   Iliad.     He  has 
left  us  only  the  firfl:   book,  and   a    linall   part  of  the 
fixth;    in  which  if  he  has  in   fome  places    not   truly  . 
interpreted    the  fenfe,     or   preferved   the   antiquities;,  . 
it  ouoht  to  be  excufed  on  account  of  the   hade  he  . 
was  obliged    to    write  in.     He  feems   to    have   had 
too    much   regard    to    Chapman,     whole   v/ords   he  ^ 
fometimes  copies,   and    has  unhappily   followed   him 
in  paflages    where    he  wanders    from    the    original. 
However,  had  he  tranflated  the  whole  work,   I  would 
no  more  have  attempted  Homer    after  him  than  Vir- 
"gil,   his  verfion    of   whom  (notwithftanding  fome  hu- 
man errors)    is  the    mod   noble   and  Ipirited  tranfla- 
tion  I  know  in  any  language.     But  the  fate  of  great 
genius's  is  like  that  of  great   minifters,   tho'  they   are 
confefledlv  the  firft  in   the   commonwealth  of  letters, 
they  muft  be  envied  and   calumniated    only  for  being 
at  the  head  of  it. 

That  which  in  my  opinion  ought  to  be  the  en- 
deavour of  any  one  who  tranllates  Homer,  is  above 
all  things  to  keep  alive  that  fpiiit  and  fire  which 
makes  his  chief  character ;  In  particular  places, 
where  the  icnfs  can  bear  any  doubt,  to  follow  the 
rtrongeft  and  mod  poetical,  as  mod  agreeing  with 
that  character;  to  copy  him  in  all  the  variations 
of  his  ftyle,  and  the  different  modulations  of  his 
numbers ;  to  preferve,  in  the  more  a<5live  or  de- 
fcriptive  parts,  a  warmth  and  elevation  ;   in  the  move 
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fedate  or  narrative,  a  plainnefs  and  folemnity;  hi 
the  fpceches,  a  fuUnefs  and  perfpicuity  j  in  the  fea^ 
tences,  a  (liortnefs  and  gravity :  Ntjt  to  negle^ 
even  the  little  figures  and  turns  on  the  words^  nor 
fometimes  the  very  ca ft  of  the  periods*,  neither  to 
omit  nor  confound  any  rites  or  cuftoms  of  anti- 
quity :  Perhaps  too  he  ought  to  inchrde  the  whole 
in  a  fhorter  compafs,  than  has  hitherto  been  done 
by  any  tranflator,  who  has  tolerably  preferved  ei- 
ther the  fenfe  or  poetry.  What  I  would  farther  re^ 
commend  to  him,  is  to  fludy  his  author  rather  froni 
his  own  text,  than  from  any  commentators,  how 
learned  foever,  or  whatever  figure  they  may  make 
in  the  eftimation  of  tlie  world  ;  to  conlider  him  at- 
tentively in  comparifon  with  Virgil  above  all  the 
ancients,  and  with  Milton  above  all  the  moderns* 
Next  thefe,  the  ArchbiHiop  of  Cambray's  Telema- 
chus  may  give  him  the  trucft  idea  of  the  fpirit  and 
turn  of  our  author,  and  BofTu's  admirable  treatife 
of  the  Epic  poem  the  jufte/l  notion  of  his  delign 
and  conducl^.  But  after  all,  with  whatever  judg- 
ment and  ftudy  a  man  may  proceed,  or  with  what- 
ever happinefs  he  may  perform  futh  a  work,  he  muft 
hope  to  pleafe  but  a  few  ;  thofe  only  '*'ho  have  at 
once  a  tafte  of  poetry,  and  cwnpetent  learning.  For 
to  fatisfy  fuch  as  want  either,  is  not  in  the  natu;  e  of 
this  undertaking;  ftnce  a  mere  modern  wit  can  like 
nothing  that  is  not  viochrn^  and  a  pedant  nothing 
that  is  not  Greek. 
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What  I  have  done  is  fabmitt^d  £0  the  publick, 
from  whofd  ppinio|]\s  I  am  prepared  to  learnj  tho' 
I  fear  no  judges  fq  little  ^s  oyr  beft  po^t^^j  who  are, 
moft  fenfible  of  the  weight  of  t^is  talk.  As  fqr 
the  worft,  whateveF  they  (hall  plea^  to  fay,  they 
may  give  me  fome  cqneevn  as  th^y  are  unhappy 
men,  but  none  as  they  are  Hialignant  \yriters.  I  wa% 
guided  in  this  tranilatior^  by  judgments  very  difte-p 
rent  from  theh's,  and  by  perfons  for  whom  they' 
can  have  no  kindnefs,  if  an  old  obfervation  be  true, 
that  the  ftrongefl:  antipathy  in  the  world  is  that  of 
fools  to  m^n  of  wit.  Mr  Addifon  ^^^s  the  firil 
whole  advice  determined  me  to  undertake  this  talk, 
who  was  pleafed  to  write  to  me  upon  that  occafioc 
in  fuch  terms,  as  I  cannot  repeat  without  vanity. 
I  was  obliged  to  Sir  Richard  Steel  for  a  very  early 
recommendation  of  my  undertaking  to  the  publick. 
Dr  Swift  promoted  my  intereft  with  that  warmth 
with  which  he  always  ferves  his  friend.  The 
humanity  and  franknefs  of  Sir  Samuel  Garth  are 
what  I  never  knew  wanting  on  any  occafion.  I  mufir 
alio  acknowledge  with  infinite  pieafure,  the  many 
friendly  offices,  as  well  as  fincere  criticifms  of  Mr 
Congreve,  who  had  led  me  theway  in  tranilatino 
feme  parts  of  Homer.  I  muft  add  the  names  of 
Mr  Rowe  and  Dr  Parnell,  though  I  (hall  take  a 
further  opportunity  of  doiiig  juilice  to  the  laft,  whofe 
good-nature  (to  give  it  a  great  panegyrick)  is  no 
lefs  extenGve  than  his  learning.     The  favour  of  thefe 
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gentlemen  is  not  entirely  undelerred  by  one  who 
bears  them  fo  true  an  affedlion.  But  what  can  I  fay 
of  the  honour  fo  many  of  the  Great  have  done  me, 
while  the  firjl  names  of  the  age  appear  as  my  fub- 
fcribers,  and  the  moft  diftinguifiied  patrons  and  or- 
naments of  learning  as  my  chief  encouragers.  A- 
raong  thefe  it  is  a  particular  pleafure  to  me  to  find, 
that  my  higheft  obligations  are  to  fuch  who  have 
done  moft  honour  to  the  name  of  Poet:  That  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  not  difpleaP- 
ed  I  fiiould  undertake  the  author  to  whom  he 
has  given  (in  his  excellent  E(fay)  fo  complete  a 
Fraife. 

Read  Homer  once,    and  you  can  read  no  more  / 
For  all  Books  elfe  appear  fo  inean,  fo  poory 
Verfe  "Mill  feem  Profe  :   but  Jlill perfifl  to  ready 
Arid  Homer  laill  he  all  the  Books  you  need* 

That  the  Earl  of  Halifax  was  one  of  the  firft  to 
favour  me,  of  whom  it  is  hard  to  fay  whether 
the  advancement  of  the  polite  arts  is  more  owing 
to  his  generoHty  or  his  example.  That  fuch  a 
Genius  as  my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  not  more  diftin- 
guilhed  in  the  great  fcenes  of  bufinefs,  than  in  all 
the  ufeful  and  entertaining  parts  of  learning,  has 
not  refufed  to  be  the  cridck  of  thefe  (heets,  and 
the  patron  of  their  writer.  And  that  the  noble  au- 
thor of  the  Tragedy  of  Heroic  Love,  has  continued 
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hh  partiality  to  me,  from  my  writing  Paftorals,  to 
my  attempting  the  Iliad.  I  cannot  deny  myfelf 
the  pride  of  confeffing,  that  I  have  had  the  advan- 
tage not  only  of  their  advice  for  the  conduft  in  ge- 
neral, but  their  correflion  of  feveral  particulars  of 
this  tranflation. 

I  could  fay  a  great  deal  of  the  pleafure  of  being 
diftinguiflied  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  but  it  is 
almofl:  abfurd  to  particularize  any  one  generous  ac- 
tion in  a  perfon,  whofe  whole  life  is  a  continued 
feries  of  them.  Mr  Stanhope,  the  prefent  Secre- 
tary of  State,  will  pardon  my  deiire  of  having  it 
known  that  he  was  pleafed  to  promote  this  affair. 
The  particular  zeal  of  Mr  Harcourt  (the  fon  of  the 
'  late  lord  Chancellor)  gave  me  a  proof  how  much  I 
am  honoured  in  a  fhare  of  his  friendfliip.  I  mult 
attribute  to  the  fame  motive  that  of  feveral  others 
of  my  friends,  to  whom  all  acknowledgments  are 
rendered  unneceffary  by  the  privileges  of  a  familiar 
correfpondence;  And  I  am  fatisfy'd  I  can  no  way 
better  oblige  men  of  their  turn,  than  by  my  filence. 

In  (hort,  I  have  found  more  patrons  than  ever 
Homer  wanted.  He  would  have  thought  himfelf 
happy  to  have  met  the  fame  favour  at  Athens,  that 
has  been  (hewn  me  by  its  learned  rival,  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford.  And  I  can  hardly  envy  him  thofe 
pompous  honors  he  received  after  death,  when 
I  refled  on  the  enjoyment  of  fo  many  agreeable 
©bligations,    ami  eafy   friendlhips,   which  make  the 
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If^tisfa^ibh  of  U€g,  This  d!ftiu(5lioii  is  the  more  to 
he  acknowledgedj  as  rt  is  Hiewn  to  one  whole  pen 
lias  i!€Ver  gratified  the  prejudices  bf  palticular  />ar~ 
ties,  or  the  vanities  of  particular  men.  Whatever 
the  fuccefs  may  prove,  I  fhali  never  repent  of  an  un- 
dertaking, in  which  I  have  experienced  the  cahdoiir 
diid  friend^ip  of  fb  many  pei-fons  of  merit ;  alid  in 
which  I  hope  to  pafs  fome  of  thofe  years  of  youth 
that  are  generally  loft  in  a  circle  of  follies,  after  a 
marihfer  neither  wholly  tihufeful  to  others,  nor  dif- 
agre=eable  to  myfelf. 


(  32?  ) 
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IT  is  not  my  defigii  to  enter  into  a  cnticifm  upon 
this  author ;  tho*  to  do  it  efFe(5lually  and  not  fu- 
perficially,  would  be  the  beft  occafion  that  any  jufl 
writer  codld  take,  to  form  the  judgment  and  tafte  of 
our  nation.  For  of  all  Englifh  poets,  Shakelpear 
muft  be  confelled  to  be  the  fairefl:  and  fulleft  fubjeft 
for  criticifm,  and  to  afford  the  moft  numerous,  as  well 
as  nioft  confpicuous  inftances,  both  of  beauties  and 
faults  of  all  forts.  But  this  far  exceeds  the  bounds 
of  a  Preface,  the  bufinefs  of  which  is  only  to  give  an 
account  of  the  fate  of  his  works,  and  the  difadvan- 
tages  under  which  they  have  been  tranfinitted  to  us. 
We  (hall  hereby  extenuate  many  faults  which  are  his, 
and  clear  him  from  the  imputation   of  many  which 
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are  not :  A  tlefign,  which,  though  it  can  be  no  guide 
to  future  criticks  to  do  hiiii  jullice  in  one  way,  will 
at  lead  be  falTKieijt  to  prevent  their  doing  him  an  in- 
juftke  in  the  oilier. 

I  cannot  hovv-ever  but  mention  feme  of  his  princi- 
pal and  characleiiitic  excellencies,  for  which  (not- 
withftanding  his   defers)  he   is  juftl}' and   univerfaliy 

'.elevated  above  all  oVher  dramaticWriters.     Not  that 
this  is   the  proper  place  of  praiGng  him,    but  becaufe 

i}  would  not  on}it  any  occafion  of  doing  it. 

*ff  ever- any  aether  defervcd  the  nametjf  an  Orlgi- 
naly  it  was  Shakefpear.  Plomer  himfelf  drew  nat 
his  art  To  immediately  fiom  the  fountains  of  Na- 
ture; it  proceeded  through  /Egyptian  ftrainers  and 
thannels,  and  came  ^to  him  not  without  feme  tine- 
'ture  of  the  learning,  or  fome  caft  of  the  models,  of 
tiiofe   before    him.     The   poetry    of  Shakefpear   was 

'•-inipiration  indeed:    he  is  not  fo  much  an  Imitator,    as 
an  Inftrument,    of  Nature;    and  'tis   not  fo   juil  ta 
'fiy  that  he  fpeaks  from' her,  as  that  (lie  fpeaks  through 
=him. 

His  Crarauers  are  fo  much  Nature  herfelf,  that 
'^tis  a  fort  of  injury  to  call  them  by  fo  diftant  a  name 
*as  copies  of  her.  Thofe  of  other  Poets  have  a  con- 
Ttantrifemblance,  which  Thews  that  they  received 
•them' from  one  ani;ther,  and  were  but  multipliers  of 
•the  fame  image:  each  pi(5]:ure 'like  a  mock  rainbow 
•is  but  tlie  reiledion  of  a  refle(51:ion.  But  every  fingfe 
tcharader  in   Shak.fpedr. is  as  much  an  individual,  -as 
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thofe  in  lite  itfeif;  it  is  as  impoffi'ole  to  find  any  two- 
alike;  and  fuch  as  from  their  relation  or  affinity  in- 
any  relpe»5t  appear  moft  to  be  twins,  will  upon  com^ 
parifon  be  found  remarkably  diftin6i:.  To  this  life 
and  variety  of  charader,  wc  muft  add  the  wonder- 
ful prefervation  of  it ;  which  is  fuch  throughout  his 
Plays,  that,  had  all  the  fpeeches  lieen  printed  with- 
out the  very  names  of  the  perions;  I  believe  one 
might  have  applied  them  with  certainty  to  evciy 
fpeaker. 

The  Power  over  oar  PtP.j^iQJis  was  never  poiltfled  m 
a  more  eminent  degret*,  or  dilplayed  in  fo  different 
hiftances.  Yet  all  along,  there  is  feen  no  labour, 
no  pains  to  raife  them  ;  no  preparation  to  guide  ouf 
guefs  to  the  efFe(5l,  or  be  perceived  to  lead  toward 
it:  But  the  heart  fwells,  and  the  teais  burii  out,  jufl 
at  the  proper  places :  We  are  furprized  the  moment 
we  weep ;  and  yet  upon  reflection  find  the  paflion  fo 
juft,  that  we  fhould  be  furprized  if  we  had  not  wepty  , 
and  wept  at  that  very  moment. 

How  aftonifhing  is  it  again,  that  the  ParHons  di- 
redly  oppofite  to  theie.  Laughter  and  Spleen,  are 
no  lefs  at  his  command!  that  he  is  not  more  a  ma- 
iler of  the  great  than  of  the  ridiculous  in  human  na- 
ture ;  of  our  nobleft  tendernefies  than  of  our  vaincfl 
foibles;  of  our  Itrongcft  emotions  than  of  our  idleil 
fenfdtions ! 

Nor  does  he  only  excel  in  the  Paffions:  in  the 
coolnefi  of  ReBeclion  and   Reafonins  he  is  full  as  ad- 
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mirable.     His  Sent'wients  are  not  only  in  general  the 
mod  pertinent  and  judicious  upon  every  fubjeft ;    but 
by  a   talent  very  peculiar,    foniething  between  pene- 
tration and  felicity,  he  hits  upon  that  particular  point 
on  which  the  bent  of  each  argument   turns,    or  the 
force  of  each   motive  depends.     This  is  perfedly  a- 
mazing,   from   a   man  of  no  education  or  experience 
in  thofe   great  and   publick  fcenes  of  life    which   are 
ufually  the  fubje(5l  of  hi^  thoughts :    So  that  he  feems 
to  have  known  the  world  by  intuition,  to  have  looked 
thro*  human  nature  at  one  glance,  and  to  be  the  only 
author   that   gives  ground  for   a  very  new    opinion. 
That  the  philofopher  and  even  the  man  of  the  world, 
may  be  bom  as  well  as  the  poet. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  with  all  thefe  great  excel- 
lencies, he  has  almoft  as  great  defedls ;  and  that  as 
he  has  certainly  written  better,  fo  he  has  perhaps 
written  worfe,  than  any  other.  But  I  think  1  can  in 
fome  meaibre  account  for  thefe  defe<5ls,  from  feveral 
caufes  and  accidents ;  without  which  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  that  fo  large  and  fo  enlightened  a  mind  could 
ever  have  been  fiifceptible  of  them.  That  all  thele 
contingencies  Ihould  unite  to  his  difadvantage  feems 
to  me  almoft  as  fingularly  unlucky,  as  that  fo  many 
various  (nay  contrary)  talents  (liould  meet  in  one 
man,  was  happy  and  extraordinary. 

It  muft  be  allowed  that  Stage- poetry  of  all  other, 
is  more  particularly  levelled  to  pleafe  the  populace, 
and  its   fuccefs    more   immediately   depending   upon 
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the  common  fuffrags.  One  cannot  therefore  wonder, 
if  Shakefpear,  having  at  firft  appearance  no  other 
aim  in  his  writings  than  to  procure  a  fubfiftence,  di- 
re6led  his  endeavours  folely  to  liit  the  tafte  and  hu- 
mour that  then  prevailed.  The  audience  was  gene- 
rally com  pofed  of  the  meaner  fort  of  people;  and 
therefore  the  images  of  life  were  to  be  drawn  from 
thofe  of  their  own  rank  j  accordingly  we  find,  that 
not  our  author's  only,  but  almofl;  all  the  old  come- 
dies have  their  fcene  among  Trade/men  and  Mecha" 
nicks :  And  even  their  hiftorical  plays  ftridlly  follow 
the  common  old  Jlories  or  vulgar  traditions  of  that 
kind  of  people.  In  Tragedy,  nothing  was  fo  fure 
to  furprize  and  caufe  admirationy  as  the  moft  ftrange, 
unexpefled,  and  confequently  moft  unnatural,  events 
and  incidents;  the  moft  exaggerated  thoughts;  the 
moft  verbofe  and  bombaft  expreflion ;  the  moft  pomp- 
ous rhymes,  and  thundering  verfification.  In  Co- 
medy, nothing  was  fo  fure  to  pleafe,  as  mean  buf- 
foonry,  vile  ribaldry,  and  unmannerly  jefts  of  fools 
and  clowns.  Yet  even  in  thefe,  our  author's  wit 
buoys  up,  and  is  borne  above  his  fubjefl :  his  genius 
in  thofe  low  parts  is  like  fome  prince  of  a  romance 
in  the  difguife  of  a  (hepherd  or  peafant ;  a  certain 
greatnefs  and  Ipirit  now  and  then  break  out,  which 
manifeft  his  higher  extraction  and  qualities. 

It  may  be  added,  that  not  only  the  common  au- 
dience had  no  notion  of  the  rules  of  writing,  but 
few  even  of  the  better  fort  piqued  theinfelves  upon 
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any  great  degree  of  knowledge  or  nicety  that  way  i 
till  Ben  Johnfon,  geting  podeffion  of  the  ftage, 
brought  critical  learning  into  vogue :  And  that  this 
was  not  done  without  difficulty,  may  appear  from 
thofe  frequent  lelTons  (and  indeed  almofl  declama- 
tions) which  he  was  forced  to  prefix  to  his  firfl  plays> 
and  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  adlors,  the  Crex,  Cho- 
ruSy  etc.  to  remove  the  prejudices,  and  inform  the 
judgment  of  his  hearers.  *Tili  then,  our  authors 
had  no  thoughts  of  writing  on  the  model  of  the  an- 
cients :  their  Tragedies  were  only  hiftories  in  dia** 
logue ;  and  their  comedies  followed  the  thread  of 
any  novel  as  they  found  it,  no  kfj  implicitly  than  if 
k  hid  been  truehiftory, 

■  To  judge  therefore  of  Shakefpear  by  Ariftole*^ 
rules,  is  like  trying  a  man  by  the  laws  of  one 
country,  who  a<fled  uoder  thofe  of  another.  Ke 
writ  to  the  people;  and  writ  at  firfl  without  patro- 
nage from  the  better  fort,  and  therefore  without,  aims 
of  pleafing  them :  without  afHilance  or  advice  from 
the  learned,  as  without  the  advantage  cf  education 
or  acquaintance  among  them  :  without  that  know- 
ledge of  the  belt  models,  the  ancients,  to  infpire  hira 
with  an  emulation  of  them:  in  a  word,  without  any 
views  cf  reputation,  and  of  what  poets  aje  pleafcd 
to  call  immortality :  Some  or  all  of  which  have  en- 
couraged the  vanity,  or  animated  the  ambition^  of 
other  writers. 
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■Yet  it  muri:  be  obierved,  that  when  his  perfor- 
Biances  had  merited  the  proteilion  of  his  prince,  and 
when  the  encouragement  of  the  court  had  fucceeded 
to  that  of  the  town ;  the  works  of  his  riper  years 
are  manifeftly  raifed  above  thofe  of  his  former.  The 
dates  of  his  plays  fuiticiently  evidence  that  his  pro- 
'du^tions  improved,  in  proportion  to  the  refpecl  he 
he  had  for  his  auditors.  And  I  make  no  doubt  this' 
ehiervation  would  be  found  true  in  every  inlUnce, 
were  but  editions  extant  from  which  we  might  learn 
the  exa6l  time  when  every  piece  was  compoied,  and 
whether  writ  for  the  town,  or  the  court. 

Another  cauie  (and  no  lefs  ftrong  than  the  for- 
mer) may  be  deduced  from  our  author's  being  a 
player,  and  forming  himfelf  firfl;  upon  the  judg- 
ments of  that  body  of  men  whereof  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. They  have  ever  had  a  ftandard  to  themfelves, 
upon  other  principles  than  thofe  of  Ariftotle.  As 
they  live  by  the  majority,  they  know  no  rule  but 
that  of  pleafing  the  prefent  humour,  and  comply- 
ing with  the  wit  in  fafhion  ;  a  confideration  which 
brings  all  their  judgment  to  a  (Iiort  point.  Players 
are  jufl:  fuch  judges  of  what  \s  right,  as  taylors  arc 
of  what  \%  gracejuL  And  in  this  view  it  will  be  but 
•fair  to  allow,  that  mod  of  our  Author's  faults  are  lefs 
to  be  a'cribed  to  his  wrong  judgment  as  a  Poet,  than 
•to  his  right  judgment  as  a  Player, 

By  thefe  men  it  was  thought  a  praile  to  Shake- 
vipear^that  he  fcarce  ev^er  blotisd  a  line.     This  they 
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induftrioufly  propagated,  as  appears  froni  what  we 
are  told  by  Ben  Johnfon  in  his  Difcoveries,  and  from 
the  preface  of  Heminges  and  Condell  to  the  firft  folio 
edition.  But  in  reality  (however  it  has  prevailed) 
there  never  was  a  more  groundlefs  report,  to  the 
contrary  of  which  there  are  more  undeniable  evi- 
dences. As  the  Comedy  of  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windfor^  which  he  entirely  new  writ  9  the  Hijlory 
af  Henry  VI.  which  was  firft  publifhed  under  the 
title  of  the  Contention  of  Tork  and  Lancajler  :  and 
that  of  Henry  V.  extremely  improved;  that  o^ Ham- 
let enlarged  to  almoft  as  much  again  as  at  lirft,  and 
many  others.  I  believe  the  common  opinion  of  his 
want  of  learning  proceeded  from  no  better  ground. 
This  too  might  be  thought  a  praife  by  fome,  and 
to  this  his  errors  have  as  injudicioufly  been  a- 
fcHbed  by  others.  For  *tis  certain,  were  it  true,  it 
could  concern  but  a  fmall  part  of  them ;  the  mod 
are  fuch  as  are  not  properly  defe<51:s,  but  fuperfce- 
tations;  and  arife  not  from  want  of  learning  or 
reading,  but  from  want  of  thinking  or  judging :  or 
rather  (to  be  more  juft  to  our  Author)  from  a  com- 
pliance to  thofe  wants  in  others.  As  to  a  wrong 
choice  of  the  fubjeft,  a  wrong  condudl  of  the  in- 
cidents, fdlfe  thoughts,  forced  expreffions,  etc.  if 
thefe  are  not  to  be  afcribed  to  the  aforefaid  acci- 
dental reafons,  they  mufl;  be  charged  upon  the  poet 
himfelf,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it.  But  I  think 
the  two   difadvantages    which    I    have    mentioned 
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{to  be  obliged  to  pleafe  the  lowert:  of  people,  and 
to  keep  the  worfi:  of  company)  if  the  confideratiou 
be  extended  as  far  as  it  reafonaWy  may.,  will  aj:»- 
pear  fufficient  to  miflead  and  deprefs  the  greateil 
Genius  upon  earth.  Nay  the  more  modefty  with 
which  fuch  a  one  is  endued.,  the  more  he  is  in  dan- 
ger of  fubmitting  and  conforming  to  others^  againfl 
his  own  better  judgment. 

But  as  to  his  want  of  learnings  it  may  be  necef- 
fary  to  fay  fomething  more :  There  is  certainly  a 
vaft  difference  between  learning  and  languages.  How 
far  he  was  ignorant  of  the  latter^  I  cannot  deter- 
mine; but  it  is  plain  he  had  much  reading  at  leaft  ; 
if  they  will  not  call  it  learning.  Nor  is  it  any  great 
matter,  if  a  man  has  knowledge,  whether  he  ha'S 
it  from  one  language  or  from  another.  Nothing  is 
more  evident  than  that  he  had  a  tafte  of  catural 
philofophy,  mechanicks,  ancient  and  modern  hiftory, 
poetical  learning  and  mythology:  We  find  him  very 
knowing  in  the  cuftoms,  rites,  and  manners  of  anti- 
quity. In  CdriQlanus  and  Julius  C^far^  not  only 
the  fpirit,  but  manners,  of  the  Romans  are  exa<5lly 
drawn;  and  ftill  a  nicer  diftindion  is  fhown,  be- 
tween the  manners  of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of 
the  former,  and  of  the  latter.  His  reading  in  the 
ancient  hiftorians  is  no  lefs  compicuous,  in  many 
references  to   particular   pafTages:    and    the   fpeeches 
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copied  from  Plutarch  m  C-orioIama  may,   I  think,    as 
-weii  be   made  an   inflance   of  his  learning,    as  thofe 

•  copied  from  Cicero  in  Cati/me,  of  Ben  Johnfon'so 
The  manners  of  other  nations  in  general,  the  Egyp- 
tians, Venetians,  French,  etc.  are  drawn  with  equal 
propriety.     Whatever    objeft   of  nature,    or    branch 

^  of  fcience, '  he  either  fpeaks  of  or  defcribes ;  it  is  al- 
ways with  competent,  if  not  extenfive  knowledge: 
his   defcriptions   are  ftill   exatft ;      ail   his    metaphors 

-appropriated,   and  remarkably  drawn   from    the  true 

•  nature  and  inherent  qualities  of  each  fubjeiS.  When 
he  treats  of  ethic  or  politic,  we  may  conftantly 
obferve  a  ^wcmderful  juftnefs  of  diftinv^ion,  as  well 
as  extent   of  comprehenfion.      No   one   is   more   a 

.  ni after  of  the  poetical  ftory,    or   has   more  frequent 
allufions  to  ihe  various    parts   of    it:     Mr   Waller 
;(who  has  been   celebrated    for  this    laft   particular) 
.has  not   fiiewn   more    learning  this  way  than  Shake- 
.rpear.     We  have    tranflations  fi-om   Ovid    publifhed 
'  in   his  T;ame,    among   thofe  poems    which    pafs   for 
■Lis,     and  for   fome   of    wliich   we  have   undoubted 
'^authority    (being    publifhed    by   himfelf,     and    dedi- 
cated to  his  noble  patron  the  Earl  of  Southampton:) 
'He  appears  aifo  to  have  -been  converfant   in   Plautus, 
<from   whom   he   has   taken  the   plot  of  one   of  his 
■plays:   he  follows   the   Greek  authors,    and  particu- 
ilarly  Dares  Phrygius,   in  another:    (altho*  I  will  not 
.pretend   to  fay    in    what    language  he    read   them.)' 
Hhe  modern.  Italian  \witeis  of  ■  novels  -he  was  maoi- 
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Bftly  acquainted  with ;  and  we  may  conclude  him 
to  be  no  lefs  converfant  with  the  antients  of  his  own'^ 
country,  from  the  ufe  he  has  made  of  Chaucer  in 
Trollus  and  CreJJida  and  in  the  Two  nobis  Kmfinen,  if 
that  Play  be  his,  as  there  goes  a  tradition  it  was 
(and  indeed  it  has  little  relemblance  of  Fletcher, 
and  more  of  our  Author  than  fome  of  thafe- which 
have  been  received  as  genuine.) 

I  am  inclined  to  think  this  opinion  proceeded 
originally  from  the  zeal  of  the  Partizans  of  our  Au- 
thor and  Ben  Johnfon ;  as  they  endeavoured  to  ex- 
alt the  one  at  the  expence  of  the  other.  It  is  ever 
the  nature  of  Parties  to  be  in  extremes ;  and  no- 
thing is  fo  probable,  as  that  becaufe  Ben  Johnfon 
had  much  the  more  learning,  it  was  faid  on  llie 
one  hand  that  Shaktfpear  had  none  at  all ;  and  be- 
caufe Shakefpear  had  much  the  moft  wit  and  fancy, 
it  was  retorted  on  the  other,  that  Johnfon  wanted 
both.  Bccaule  Shakefpear  borrowed  nothing,  it 
was  faid  that  '  Ben  Johnfon  borrowed  every  thing. 
Becaufe  Jolinfon  did  not  write  extenjpore,  he  was 
reproached  with  being  a  year  about  every  piece; 
and  becaule  ShakeCi^ear  wrote  with  eale  and  rapi- 
dity, they  cried  he  never  once  made  a  blot.  Nay 
the  fpiiit  of  oppofition  ran  fo  high,  that  whatever 
thofe  of  the  one  fide  objected  to  the  other,  was 
taken  at  the  rebound,  and  turned  into  praifes;  as 
injudicioufly  as  their  antagonifts  before  had  mads 
them  objeftions. 
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Poets  are  always  afraid  of  envy;  but  fure  they' 
have  as  much  reafoa  to  be  afraid  of  admiration. 
They  are  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  Authors ; 
thofe  who  efcape  one,  often  fall  by  the  other.  Pejfi' 
mum  genus  tnimicbrum  lauda?2teSf  fays  Tacitus:  antJ 
Virgil  defires  to  wear  a  charm  againft  thole  wh^ 
praife  a  poet  without  rule  or  reafon. 

St  ultra  placitum  lauddrit,  h  ace  are  front  em 
dngitOj  ne  vat'i  noceat. 

But  however  this  contention    might   be  carried    on 
by  the  Partizans   on  either  fide,   I  cannot  help  think- 
ing thefe   two   great  poets    were  good  friends,    and 
lived  on   amicable  terms,    and    in   offices   of  fociety 
■with  each  other.     It  is   an  acknowledged   fa<51-,    that 
Ben  Johnfon    was   introduced  upon   the   ftage,    and 
bis   iirft   -works     encouraged     by    Shakeipear.      And 
after  his  death,    that  Author  writes  Ta  the  memory  of 
his   beloved  Mr  William    Shakefpear,     which   (hews 
as  if  the  friendfhip  had   continued  thro'  life.     I  can- 
not for   my  own   part   find    any  thing   hwidious   or 
fpar'mg  in  thofe  verfes,    but    wonder    Mr  Dryden  was 
©f  that    opinion.     He    exalts   him   not    only    above 
all    his    contemporaries,     but     above    Chaucer     and 
Spenfer,   whom  he  will  not  allow  to  be  great  enough 
to  be  ranked    with  him  5   and  challenges    the    names 
of   Sophocles,    Euripides,     and    y^fchylus,    nay    all 
Greece  and  Rome    at    once,    to  equal  him;     and 
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(which  is  very  particular)  exprefsly  vindicates  him 
from  the  imputation  of  wanting  art,  not  enduring 
that  all  his  excellencies  fhould  be  attributed  to  na- 
ture. It  is  remarkable  too,  that  the  praife  he  gives 
him  in  his  Difcovsrks  feems  tdlbproceed  from  a  ferf^* 
nal  kindnefs ;  he  tells  us  that  he  lov*d  the  man,  as 
well  as  honoured  his  memory ;  celebrates  the  ho- 
nefty,  opennefs,  and  franknefs  of  his  temper;  and 
only  diftinguifhes,  as  he  reafonably  ought,  between 
the  real  merit  of  the  Author,  and  the  filly  and  de- 
rogatory applaufes  of  the  Players.  Ben  Johnfon 
might  indeed  be  fparing  in  his  commendations> 
(tho'  certainly  he  is  not  fo  in  this  inftance)  partly 
from  his  own  nature,  and  partly  from  judgment. 
For  men  of  judgment  think  they  do  any  man  more 
fervice  in  praifing  him  juflly,  than  lavi(hly.  1  fay,  I 
would  fain  believe  they  were  friends,  tho'  the  vio- 
lence and  ill-breeding  of  their  followers  and  flatter- 
ers  were  enough  to  give  rile  to  the  contrary  report. 
I  would  hope  that  it  may  be  with.  J^arths,  both  in  wit 
and  ftate,  as  with  thofe  monfters  defcribed  by  the 
poets;  and  that  their  heads  at  lead:  may  have  fome- 
thing  human,  tho'  their  hdks  and  iai/s  are  wild 
beads  and  ferpents. 

As  I  believe  that  what  I  have  mentioned  gave  rife 
to  the  opinion  of  Shakefpear's  want  of  learning;  fa 
what  has  continued  it  down  to  us  may  have  been  the 
many  blunders  and  illiteracies  of  the  firft  publifhers 
of  his  works.     In  thefe  editions  their  ignorance  fhines 
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in  almofl:  every  page ;  nothing  is  more  common  than* 
yi^us  tertia.  Exit  Omnes,  Enter  three  ivitches  folus. 
Their  French  is  as  bad  as  their  Latin,  both  in  con- 
ftrudlion  and  fpellingr  Their  very  Welfh  is  falfe. 
Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  thofe  palpable  blun- 
ders of  Hedlor's  quoting  Ari{totle,  with  others  of  that 
grofs  kind,  fprung  from  the  fame  root :  it  not  being 
at  all  credible  that  thefe  could  be  the  errors  of  any 
man  who  had  the  leaft  tindlure  of  a  fchool,  or  the 
leaft  converfation  with  fuch  as  had.  Ben  Johnfon 
(whom^- they  will  not  think  partial  to  him)  allows 
him  at  leaft:  to  have  had  fome  Latin  ;  which  is  utter- 
ly inconliftent  with  miftakes  like  thefe.  Nay,  the 
confl:ant  blunders  in  proper  names  of  perfons  and  pla- 
ces, are  fuch  as  muft  have  proceeded  from  a  man,  who 
had  not  fo  much  as  read  any  hiftory,  in  any  language  ; 
fo  could  not  be  Shakefpear's. 

I  (hall  now  lay  before  the  reader  fome  of  thofe  al- 
moft  innumerable  errors,  which  have  rifen  from  one 
fource,  the  ignorance  of  the  players,  both  as  his  ac- 
tors, and  as  his  editors.  When  the  nature  and  kinds 
of  thefe  are  enumerated  and  coiifidered,  I  dare  to 
fay,  that  not  Shakefpear  only,  but  .-^riftotle  or  Cicero, 
had  their  works  undergone  the  fame  fate,  might 
have  appeared  to  want  fenle  as  well  as  learning. 

It  is  not  certain  that  any  one  of  his  plays  was 
publifhed  by  himfelf.  During  the  time  of  his  em- 
ployment in  the  Theatre,  feveral  of  his  pieces  were 
printed  ieparately  in  quarto.     What  makes  me  think 
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that  moft  of  thefe  were  not  publiflied  by  him,  is  the 
excelUve  careleffiiefs  of  the  prefs ;  every  page  is  fo 
icandaloufly  falfe  fpellecl,  and  almoft  all  the  learned 
or  unufual  words  fo  intolerably  mangled,  that  it's 
phiin  there  either  was  no  correftor  to  the  prels  at  all, 
x>r  one  totally  illiterate.  If  any  were  fupervifed  by 
himfelf,  I  (hould  fancy  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV« 
^nd  Midfuvtnier-Nighf  s  Dream  might  have  been  fo  : 
becaule  I  find  no  other  printed  with  any  exadnefs^ 
and  (contrary  to  the  reft)  there  is  very  little  variation 
in  all  the  fublequent  editions  of  them..  .There  are 
extant  two  prefaces  to  the  firft  quarto  edition  of  7ro- 
ilus  and  Crejjida  in  1609,  and  to  that  of  Othello-,  by 
which  it  appears,  that  the  firft  was  publifhed  with- 
out his  knowledge  or  conlent,  and  even  before  it  was 
3i€ttdf  fo  late  as  feven  or  eight  years  before  he  died; 
and  that  the  latter  was  not  printed  till  after  his  death. 
The  whole  number  of  genuine  plays  which  we  have 
been  able  to  find  printed  in  his  life-time,  amounts 
but  to  eleven.  And  of  fome  of  thefe,  we  meet  with 
two  or  more  editions  by  different  printers,  each  of 
which  has  whole  heaps  of  trafli  different  from  the 
other  :  which  I  (hould  fancy  was  occafioned  by  their 
being  taken  from  different  copies,  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent Playhoufes. 

The  folio  edition  (in  whicli  all    the  plays  we  now 

receive  as  his,   were  firft  colleded)  was  publifhed   by 

two  Players,   Heminges  and  Condell,   in  1623,  ^^ven 

/years  after  bis  deceale.     They  declare,   that    all   the 
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other  editions  were  ftolen  and  furreptitious,  and 
aifirm  theirs  to  be  purged  from  the  errors  of  the  for- 
mer. This  is  true  as  to  the  literal  errors,  and  no 
otiier ;  for  in  all  refpeils  elfe  it  is  far  worfe  than  the 
quarto's. 

Firft,  becaufe  the  additions  of  trifling  and  bom- 
baft  paiTages  are  in  this  edition  far  more  numerous. 
For  whatever  had  been  added,  fince  thofe  quarto's 
by  the  adlors,  or  had  ftolen  from  their  mouths  into 
the  written  parts,  were  from  thence  conveyed  into 
the  printed  text,  and  all  ftand  charged  upon  the  Au- 
thor. He  himfelf  complained  of  this  ufage  in  Ham- 
let,  where  he  wifhes  that  thofe  nvho  play  the  Cloimis 
would  fpeak  no  viore  than  is  fet  down  for  them,  (A<S  iii. 
Sc.  iv.)  But  as  a  proof  that  he  could  not  efcape  it, 
in  the  old  editions  of  Romeo  a?jd  Juliet  there  is  no 
hint  of  a  great  number  of  the  mean  conceits  and  ri- 
baldries now  to  be  found  there.  In  others,  the  low 
fcenes  of  Mobs,  Plebeians  and  Clowns,  are  vaftly 
Ihorter  than  at  prefent:  And  I  have  feen  one  in  par- 
ticular (which  feems  to  have  belonged  to  the  play- 
houfe,  by  having  the  parts  divided  with  lines,  and 
the  Adlors  names  in  the  margin)  where  leveral  of 
thofe  very  paflages  were  added  in  a  written  hand, 
which  are  fince  to  be  found  in  the  folio. 

In  the  next  place,  a  number  of  beautiful  paflTages 
which  are  extant  in  the  firft  fingle  editions,  are  omit- 
ted in  this:  as  it  feems  without  any  other  reafon,  than 
their  willingnefs   to  Hiorten  feme  fcenes:    Thefe  men 
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"(as  it  was  faid  of  Procrullcs)  either  lopping,  or  ftretch- 
ing  an  Author,  to  make  him  juft  fit  for  their  ftage. 

This  edition  is  faid  to  be  printed  from  the  original 
copies,  I  believe  they  meant  thofe  which  had  lain 
ever  iince  the  author's  days  in  the  play-houfe,  and 
had  from  time  to  time  been  cut,  or  added  to,  arbi- 
trarily. It  appears  that  this  edition,  as  well  as  the 
quarto's,  was  printed  (at  leaft  partly)  from  no  better 
copies  than  the  prompter's  hook,  or  piece-meal  parts 
Written  out  for  the  ufe  of  the  aftors  :  For  in  fome 
places  their  very  »  names  are  through  careleflnefs  fet 
down  inftead  of  the  perfonae  dramatis  :  And  in  others 
the  notes  of  dire(5lion  to  the  property-men  for  their 
moveables,  and  to  the  players  for  tlieir  entries,  are  in- 
serted into  the  text,  thro'  the  ignorance  of  the  tran- 
icribers. 

The  Plays  not  having  been  before  fo  much  as  di- 
ftinguifned  by  a5fs  and  fcenes,  they  are  in  this  edition 
divided  according  as  they  played  them ;  often  where 
there  is  no  paufe  in  the  adiion,  or  where  they  thought 
fit  to  make  a  breach  in  it,  for  the  fake  of  niufick, 
mafques,  or  monfters. 

Vol.    IV.  X  X 

a  Much  ado  about  Toothing,  A^  ii.  Enter  Prince  Lconato, 
Claudio,  and  Jack  Wilfon,  inftead  of  Balthafar.  And  in  Aft  iv. 
CoTvleji,  and  Kemp^  conftantly  thro'  a  whole  fcene. 

Edit.  Fol.  of  1*23,  and  163*, 
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Sometimes    the   (cenes  are  tranfpofed   and   fiiuffl^d 
backward   and   forward ;    a    thing    which  could    no 
otherwife   happen,   but   by  their  being  taken  from  fe-  ' 
parate  and  piece-meal  written  parts. 

Many  verfes  are  omitted  entirely,  and  others  tranf- 
pofed;   from  whence  in vjncible   obfcurities    have   a- 
rifen,   paft  the  guefs  of  any  commentator  to  clear  up, 
',but  juft  where  the  accidental  glimpfe  of  an  old  edi-= 
.  tion  enlightens  us. 

Some  charailers  were  confounded   and  mix'd,  or 

two  put  into  one,  for  want  of  a  competent  number 

ofa*5tors.     Thus  in  tlie. quarto  edition  of  Midfummir 

Nighfi  Dreamt   A^  v.  Shakefpear  introduces  a  kind 

of  Mafter  of  the  revels  called  Philoftrate  ;    all  whofe 

part  is  given  to  another  character  (that   of  Egeus)  in 

^he  fubfequent  editions  i    So  alfo  -in  Hamlet  and  King 

-hear.     This  too  makes  it  probable,  that  the  promp- 

tjer's  books  were  what   they  called  the  original  co- 

wpies. 

From  liberties  of  this  kind,  many  fpeeches  alio 
were  put  into  the  mouths  of  wrong  perfons,  where 
the  Author  now  feems  chargeable  with  making  them 
fpeak  out  of  charafter:  Or  fometimes  perhaps  for  no 
better  reafon,  than  that  a  governing  player,  to  have 
the  mouthing  of  fome  favourite  fpeech  himfelf^  would 
sihatch  it  from  the  unworthy  lips  of  an  underling. 

Profe  from  verfe  they  did  not  know,  and  they  ac- 
-cordingly  printed  one  for. the  other  throqghout  the 
L^oiume, 
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Having  been  forced  to  fay  fo  much  of  the  players, 
I-think  I  ought  in  juftice  to  remark,  that  the  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  condition,  of  that  clafs  of  people 
was  then  far  inferior  to  what  it  is  in  our  days.  As 
then  the  beft  playhoufes  were  inns  and  taverns  (the 
Globe,  the  Hope,  the  Red  Bull,  the  Fortune,  etc)  fo 
the  top  of  the  profeffion  were  then  meer  players,  not 
gentlemen  of  the  ftage:  They  were  led  into  the  but- 
tery by  the  ftev^ard,  not  placed  at  the  lord's  table,  or 
lady's  toilette;  and  confequently  were  entirely  de-- 
prived  of  thofe  advantages  tliey  now  enjoy,  in  the  fa- 
miliar converfation  of  our  nobility,  and  an  intimacy 
(not  to  fay  dearnefs)  with  people  of  the  firft  condi- 
tion. 

From  what  has  been  fiid,  there  can  be  no  queftion 
but  had  Shakefpear  publifiied  his  works  himfelf  (ef- 
pecially  in  his  latter  time,  and  after  his  retreat  from 
the  ftage)  we  (hould  not  only  be  certain  which  are 
genuine;  but  (hould  find  in  thole  that  are,  the  er- 
rors lefFened  by  fome  thou£inds.  If  I  may  judge 
from  all  the  diftinguilhing  marks  of  his  ftyle,  and 
his  manner  of  thinking  and  writing,  I  make  no  doubt- 
to  declare  that  thofe  wretched  plays,  Pericles,  Locriney 
Sir  John  0/c/ca/IIe,  Torkfioire  Tragedy,  Lord'Cromiuelly 
The  Puritan,  and  London  Prodigal,  cannot  be  admit- 
ted as  his.  And  I  (hould  conjedure  of  fome  of  the 
others  (particularly  Love's  Labourh  Lojl,  The  Winter^s 
Tale,  and  Titus  Afidro?ticui)  that  only  fome  chara»5lers, 
finale  fcenes,   or    perhaps  a    few  particular  paflages. 
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were  of  his  hando  It  is  very  probable,  what  occa- 
fioned  feme  plays  to  be  fuppofed  Shakefpear''s  was 
only  this;  that  they  were  pieces  produced  by  un- 
known authors,  or  fitted  up  for  the  theatre  while  it 
was  under  his  adminiftration :  and  no  owner  claim- 
ing them,  they  were  adjudged  to  him,  as  they  give 
ftrays  to  the  Lord  of  the  manor :  a  miftake  which 
(one  may  alfo  obferve)  it-  was  not  for  the  intereft  of 
the  houfe  to  remove.  Yet  the  players  themfelves, 
Heminges  and  Condell,  afterwards  did  Shakefpear 
the  juQice  to  rejed  thofe  eight  plays  in  their  edition ; 
though  they  were  then  printed  in  his  name,  in  every 
body's  hands,  and  a<51:ed  with  fome  applaufe  ;  (as  we 
learn  from  what  Ben  Johnfon  fays  of  Pericles  in  hi& 
Ode  on  the  New-Imi.)  That  Titus  Androniciis  is  one 
of  this  clafs  I  am  the  rather  induced  to  believe,  by 
finding  the  fame  Author  openly  exprefs  his  contempt 
of  it  in  the  InduBion  to  Bartholomew-Fair,  in  the  year 
1614,  when  Shakefpear  was  yet  living.  And  there 
is  no  better  authority  for  thefe  latter  fort,  .than  for 
the  former,  which  were  equally  publifhed  in  his  life- 
time. 

If  we  give  into  this  opinion,  how  many  low  and 
vicious  parts  and  palTages  might  no  longer  refle(5l 
upon  this  great  genius,  but  appear  unworthily  charged 
upon  him  ?  And  even  in  thofe  which  are  really  his, 
how  many  faults  may  have  been  unjuftly  laid  to  his 
account  from  arbitrary  addition?,  expun(51ions,  tranf- 
pofitions  of  fcenes  and  lines,    confulion  of  characters 
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and  perfons,  wrong  application  of  fpeeches,  corrup- 
tions of  innumerable  paflages  by  the  ignorance,  and 
wrong  corredlions  of  them  again  by  the  impertinence, 
of  his  firft  editors  I  From  one  or  other  of  thefe  conQ- 
derations,  I  am  verily  perfuaded,  that  the  greateft 
and  the  grofleft  part  of  what  are  thought  his  errors 
would  vanifh,  and  leave  his  charadler  in  a  light  very 
different  from  that  difadvantageous  one,  in  which  it 
now  appears  to  us» 

This  is  the  ftate  in  which  Shakeipear's  writings  lie 
at  prefent;  for,  fince  the  above-mentioned  folio  edi- 
tion, all  the  reft  have  implicitly  followed  it,  without 
having  recourfe  to  any  of  the  former,  or  ever  mak- 
ing the  comparifon  between  them.  It  is  impoffiblc 
to  repair  the  injuries  already  done  him ;  too  much 
time  has  elapfed,  and  the  materials  are  too  few.  In 
what  I  have  done  I  have  rather  given  a  proof  of  my 
willingnefs  and  defire,  than  of  my  ability,  to  do  him 
juftice.  I  have  difcharged  the  dull  duty  of  an  Edi-. 
tor,  to  my  heft  judgment,  \vith  more  labour  than  I 
expe<fl:  thanks,  with  a  religious  abhorrence  of  all  in- 
novation, and  without  any  indulgence  to  my  private 
fenfe  or  conjedure.  The  method  taken  in  this  edi- 
tion will  (hew  itfelf.  The  various  readings  are  fairly 
put  in  the  margin,  fo  that  every  one  may  conipare 
them;  and  thofe  I  have  preferred  into  the  text  are 
conftantly  ex  fide  codiciwty  upon  authority.  The  alte- 
rations or  additions  which  Shakefpear  himfclf  made, 
are  taken  notice  of  as   they  occur.     Some   fufpedled 
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palTages  which  are  excefHvely  bad  (and  which  leem  ^ 
interpolations  by  being  (6  inlerted  that  one  can  in- 
tirely  omit  them  without  any  chafm,  or  deficiencc  in 
the  context)  are  degraded  to  the  bottom  of  the  page; 
with  an  afterifk  referring  to  the  places  of  their  infer- 
tion.  The  feenes  are  marked  fo  diftindly  that  every 
removal  of  place  is  fpecify*d;  which  is  more  necer- 
fary  in  this  Author  than  any  other,  fince  he  fhifts 
them  more  frec^uently:  and  fometimes  without  at- 
tending to  this  particular,  the  reader  would  have  met 
with  obfcurities.  The  more  obfolete  or  uhulual  words -^ 
are  explained.  Some  of  the  moft  (himng  pafTages  are 
diilinguifhed  by  comma's  in  the  margin  j  and  where 
the  beauty  lay  not  in  particulars  but  in  the  whole,  a 
ftar  is  prefixed  to  the  fcene.  This  feems  to  me  a 
fhorter  and  lefs  odentatious  method  of  performing 
the  better  half  of  Criticiim  (fiamely  the'  pointing  out 
an  Author's  excellencies)  than  to  fill  a  whole  paper 
with  citations  of  fine  paflages,  with  general  applaufer^ 
or  empty  exclamations  at  the  tail  of  them.  There  is 
alfo  fubjoined  a  catalogue  of  thofe  firfl  editions  by 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  various  readings  and  of 
the  corredled  pafTages  are  authorifed  (mofl  of  which 
are  fuch  as  carry  their  own  evidence  along  with  them.) 
Thefe  editions  now  hold  the  place  of  originals,  and 
are  the  only  materials  left  to  repair  the  deficiencies 
or  reftore  the  corrupted  fenfe  of  the  author:  I  can 
only  wifii  that  a  greater  number  of  them  (if  a  greater 
were  jever  publiflied)  may  yet   be   found,  by  a  fearch 
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more  fuccetsful  than  mine,   for  the  better  accomplifh- 
ment  of  this  end. 

I  will  conclude  by  faying  of  Shakefpear,  that  with 
all  his  faults,  and  with  all  the  irregularity  of  his  dra- 
ma,  one  may  look  upon  his  works,  in  comparifon  of 
thofe  that  are  more  fini(hed  and  regular,  as  upon  an 
ancient  majeftic  piece  of  Gothic  archit&Sure,  com- 
pared with  a  neat  modern  building :  The  latter  \^ 
more  elegant  and  glaring,  but  the  former  is  more 
ftrong  and  more  folemn.  It  muft  be  allowed,  that 
in  one  of  thefe  there  are  materials  enough  to  make 
many  of  the  other.  It  has  much  the  greater  variety, 
and  much  the  nobler  apartments ;  tho'  we  are  often 
conducted  to  them  by  dark,  odd,  and  uncouth  paf- 
fages.  Nor  does  the  whole  fail  to  ftrike  us  with 
greater  reverence,  tho'  many  of  the  parts  are  childifli^ 
lU-placed,  and  unequal  to  its  grandeur. 


I'ht  End  of  the  FouRta  Volume* 
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